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ARISTOTLE AND THE METAPHYICS OF EVOLUTION 
FRAN O’ROURKE 


Aristotle was nature’s scribe, his pen dipped in mind.! 
Ancient Greek saying 
Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods, though in very different 


ways, but they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.” 
Charles Darwin 


I recall that in 1951 Harold Cherniss told me that Aristotle’s biology was 
the key to his metaphysics; unfortunately I did not have the wit to 
interpret this Delphic utterance.’ 

J. L. Ackrill 


Doss ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY rule out evolution? The short answer 
is “Yes, but . . .!”; the long answer: “No, . . . however!” Summarizing his 
excellent account of the reasoning which led Aristotle in book 7 of the 
Metaphysics to identify substance in the first place with specific form, 
W. K. C. Guthrie, in the final volume of his monumental history of 
Greek philosophy, concluded: “Doubtless this is not a satisfactory ex- 
planation of reality. For one thing it makes Darwinian evolution im- 
possible.” The matter, needless to say, is not quite so simple. Two 
questions are immediately raised: Does the doctrine of substantial 
form necessarily exclude evolution? If so, is this of itself sufficient 
reason for us to reject form? With these questions in mind, I propose 
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l “Ott ’AguototéAns tc dvoews yoappateds Av, tóv xdAaLOV 
éxoBoéxwv cic votv. See Ingemar Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient Bio- 
graphical Tradition (Göteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1957), 327. 

2 Letter to William Ogle on the publication of his translation of Parts of 
Animals (hereafter, “PA”). See The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ed. 
Francis Darwin (London: John Murray, 1888), 3:251. For a reproduction of 
the Ogle—Darwin letters and a full discussion, see Allan Gotthelf, “Darwin on 
Aristotle,” Journal of the History of Biology 32 (1999): 3-31. 

3J. L. Ackrill, Essays on Plato and Aristotle (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1997), 7. 

4W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Philosophy VI, Aristotle: An Encounter 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 222. 
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to consider some broader aspects of the relation between Aristotle’s 
metaphysics and his biology, in order to speculate how he might re- 
spond to the modern theory of evolution. 

Aristotle’s metaphysics was continually nourished by his experi- 
ence as a biologist; the data of Aristotle the biologist were in turn fre- 
quently illuminated by his insights as metaphysician. In our own time, 
biology and metaphysics are obliged to enter into dialogue regarding 
the theory of evolution through questions which are central to both 
disciplines. Evolution is viewed by some, proponents and opponents 
alike, as a claim for total explanation, not only of how the living cos- 
mos came to be, but also as an exhaustive account of its ultimate ori- 
gins and final purpose—or absence thereof. Such a claim is tanta- 
mount to a metaphysics of total reality. It is provoking to speculate 
how Aristotle would judge such a theory. While Aristotle indeed ex- 
plicitly rejects evolution, I will argue that his philosophy is in many 
ways eminently receptive to the theory. His metaphysics, further- 
more, will elucidate many of the philosophical questions encountered 
by any evolutionary theory. Aspects of his metaphysics which I main- 
tain are fundamental for a theoretical consideration of evolution are 
his concepts of act and potency, form and finality, the nature of causa- 
tion, and the explanation of chance. 

It is appropriate to relate themes of biology and OE in the 
work of Aristotle. It is impossible to read the famous passage from 
Parts of Animals and remain unmoved by the philosophic eros which 
it expresses: these are not just the words of a biologist but of one in- 
spired by a loving fascination with the concrete, living individual, 
filled with the desire to understand it radically. The passage is close 
to the hermeneutic of philosophy given in Metaphysics 1, which be- 
gins with the simple declaration: “All men by nature seek to know.” 





5 PA 1.5.644b22-645a26. It is appropriate to cite these lines from the 
translation which Charles Darwin received as a gift from William Ogle: “Of 
things constituted by nature some are ungenerated, imperishable, and eter- 
nal, while others are subject to generation and decay. ... Both departments, 
however, have their special charm.... Having already treated of the celes- 
tial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we proceed to treat of ani- 
mals, without omitting, to the best of our ability, any member of the kingdom, 
however ignoble. For if some have no graces to charm the sense, yet even 
these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic spirit that designed 
them, give immense pleasure to all who can trace links of causation, and in- 
clined to philosophy. Indeed, it would be strange if mimic representations of 
them were attractive, because they disclose the mimetic skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more interesting, 
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Aristotle engaged first in exhaustive and widespread empirical obser- 
vation and proceeded through reflective analysis toward a synthetic 
grasp of causes, in which the desire for knowledge is ultimately ful- 
filled. This impulse for unified comprehension is exemplified in his bi- 
ology as much as his metaphysics.® It will be of interest to recall 
briefly Aristotle’s significance as a biologist. 





to all at any rate who have eyes to discern the reasons that determined their 
formation. We therefore must not recoil with childish aversion from the 
examination of the humbler animals. Every realm of nature is marvellous: 
and as Heraclitus, when the strangers who came to visit him found him 
warming himself at the furnace in the kitchen and hesitated to go in, is re- 
ported to have bidden them not to be afraid to enter, as even in that kitchen 
divinities were present, so we should venture on the study of every kind of 
animal without distaste; for each and all will reveal to us something natural 
and something beautiful. Absence of haphazard and conduciveness of every- 
thing to an end are to be found in Nature’s works in the highest degree, and 
the resultant end of her generations and combinations is a form of the beauti- 
ful”; Aristotle, Complete Works, ed. Jonathan Barnes (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press), 1:1003-4. 

8 It is agreed that Aristotle carried out his natural researches during his 
middle years; A. L. Peck therefore suggested that “we might legitimately pro- 
ceed to interpret Aristotle’s more strictly philosophical work in the light of 
his work in natural history”; A. L. Peck, Preface, Generation of Animals 
(hereafter, “GA”) (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), viii. Sophia 
M. Connell, however, has noted more recently that “since such works as the 
Generation of Animals and the Movement of Animals exhibit an intellectual 
sophistication on a par with much of the Metaphysics and the Ethics, it is 
generally thought that the biology was not systematized and recorded until 
later on. This implies that Aristotle was thinking about biology for much of 
his life; and as Balme has suggested, there was likely to have been a ‘recipro- 
cal influence’ between the biology and those texts which are traditionally 
considered to be more central to his thought. ... Because Aristotle himself 
does not attempt to distinguish the biological from the philosophical, it 
makes sense to read all Aristotelian texts as potentially representative of the 
same philosophical outlook”; “Toward an Integrated Approach to Aristotle as 
a Biological Philosopher,” Review of Metaphysics 55, no. 2 (December 2001): 
301-2. Aristotle himself emphasizes the need for careful observation of the 
physical world as a preparation for any general interpretation of the cosmos: 
“Lack of experience diminishes our power of taking a comprehensive view of 
the admitted facts. Hence those who dwell in intimate association with na- 
ture and its phenomena are more able to lay down principles such as to admit 
of a wide and coherent development; while those who through much abstract 
discussion have lost sight of the facts are more likely to dogmatize on the ba- 
sis of a few observations”; On Generation and Corruption 1.2.316a5-10 
(trans. H. H. Joachim, Complete Works 1:515). 
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Arisiotle as Biologist. Opinions vary regarding the value of the 
biological works of Aristotle. A longstanding problem, now thank- 
fully a thing of the past, was that of ignorance.’ Another was ridicule; 
Aristotle’s biological treatises abound in risible curiosa, which sug- 
gest that they are not to be taken quite seriously; for example, men 
have more teeth than women® (perhaps neither of his wives, Pythias 
or Herpyllis, acquired their wisdom teeth, since he himself states that 
women sometimes acquire them into their eighties!); the bison de- 
fends itself by projecting its excrement—in extraordinary quanti- 
ties—to a distance of eight yards, and it is so pungent that it sears the 
hair of pursuant hounds? (reported in conversation with a drunken 
Latin-speaking hunter,!° losing perhaps some of its accuracy in trans- 
lation); the Celtic lands are too cold for donkeys to survive;!! only hu- 
mans have a heartbeat, since unique among animals man alone lives 
in hope and expectation of the future.” These and others, however, 
Ingemar Düring suggests, should not cause us to dismiss Aristotle’s 
serious contribution as a scientist, unparalleled for centuries.° As 
Jonathan Barnes remarks, the History of Animals “is not flawless, 
but it is a masterpiece . . . a work of genius and a monument of inde- 





7See J. L. Ackrill: “There were parts even of Aristotle that were hardly 
known to exist by most mid-century philosophers. Aristotle’s biological 
works form a large part of his preserved work, and were clearly for him an 
important, integral part of philosophy”; Essays on Plato and Aristotle, 7. 

8 History of Animals 2.3.501b19-20. 

9 History of Animals 9.45.630b8—14. 

10 See Georg Wöhrle, “Aristoteles’ biologische Schriften heute lesen?” 
(hereafter, “Aristoteles’ biologische Schriften”), in Beiträge zur antiken Phi- 
losophie, ed. H.-Ch. Giinther and A. Rengatos (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1997), 
233, 


1 History of Animals 8.28.606b4-5; GA 2.8.748a25-6. 

2 PA 3.6.669a19-21. 

13 Ingemar Düring, Aristoteles. Darstellung und Interpretation seines 
Denkens (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1966), 521-2: “Die Verdienste des Aristo- 
teles als Beobachter von Tatsachen, besonders meeresbiologischer, sind un- 
streitbar.... Jene Gelehrten, von G. H. Lewes bis zu Bertrand Russell, die 
sich daraus ein Vergntigen machen, alle Irrtiimer des Aristoteles zu registri- 
eren, übertreiben deren Bedeutung; die überwältigende Mehrzahl der in 
seinen Schriften verzeichneten Beobachtungen ist richtig, und viele sind ge- 
nial. In das entgegengesetze Extrem verfallen jene, die wie W. Ogle alle Ir- 
rtümer als Textfehler oder spätere Interpretationen wegerkléren. Konsta- 
tieren wir ruhig, daß Aristoteles sich zuweilen von seinen Gewihrsminnern 
irrefiihren ließ.” 
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fatigable industry.” Aristotle is regarded by many today as the 
founder of biology as a science.'®> Some of his empirical work, more- 
over, has stood the test of time; recent fieldwork carried out by Jason 
Tipton on the island of Mytilene confirms that Aristotle’s detailed ob- 
servations of the natural history characteristics—including diet, sex- 
ual dimorphism, spawning details, and habitat—-of the kobios (Gobius 
cobitis) and phycis (Parblennius sanguinolentus) were largely accu- 
rate. 16 

The German scholar Wolfgang Kullmann, in a masterly and com- 
prehensive work on Aristotle and modern science,!’ notes a widely 
held cliché that the theory of gravity finally rendered Aristotelian sci- 
ence redundant. According to this view, progress in the natural sci- 
ences is linear; earlier discoveries continuously become obsolete. The 





14 Jonathan Barnes, Aristotle: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2000), 20, 23. The scope of Aristotle’s investigations is 
breathtaking, including in its wide range detailed and minute descriptions of 
countless varieties of insects, birds, fish, and other animals. It incurred the 
criticism of Proclus, who laments that Aristotle “neglected theological princi- 
ples and spent too much time on physical matters”; Proclus, In Platonis Ti- 
maeum Commentarii, ed. E. Diehl (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903), 1.295.26: tõv 
wsv BeodoyxGv aoyGv åþioráuevoc, totic S€ þpvuoxoïs Adyotsg néga tot 
déovtos EvdtateiBawv. Aristotle’s riposte is to be found at On Generation and 
Corruption 1.2.316a5-10, quoted in footnote 6 above. 

16 See George Wöhrle, “Aristoteles’ biologische Schriften,” 233: “Auch im 
20. Jahrhundert hat man Aristoteles, soweit zu sehen ist, weitgehend als Be- 
griinder der Biologie gewürdigt.” George Henry Lewes (1817-78), one of 
Aristotle’s severest critics, wrote concerning Generation of Animals: “Tt is an 
extraordinary production. No ancient work, and few modern works, equal it 
in comprehensiveness of detail and profound speculative insight. We find 
there some of the obscurest problems of biology treated with a mastery 
which, when we consider the condition of science at that day, is truly as- 
tounding”; Aristotle: A Chapter from the History of Science (London: Smith, 
Elder and Co, 1864), 325. Joseph Needham wrote: “The depth of Aristotle’s 
insight into the generation of animals has not been surpassed by any subse- 
quent embryologist, and, considering the width of his other interests, cannot 
have been equalled”; A History of Embryology (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959), 42. 

18] am grateful to Professor Tipton for communicating to me a synopsis 
of his conclusions. Publication of his valuable research is eagerly awaited. 

17 Wolfgang Kullmann, Aristoteles und die moderne Wissenschaft (here- 
after, “Aristoteles”) (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1998), 23. All translations from 
Kullmann are mine. 
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truth however, Kulimann suggests, is that despite an increase in de- 
tailed scientific knowledge, “the total perspective and foundation is 
not in every case always better.” Scientific progress is viewed more 
adequately as a spiral curve which advances with the accumulation of 
more detailed knowledge, but which oscillates like the radius of a cir- 
cle with respect to basic positions. Kullmann argues that Aristotle’s 
works have repeatedly given new impulses to modern science and 
that many of Aristotle’s positions have in recent times acquired an ac- 
tuality which they lacked for centuries.!® As an example of spirallike 
progress in scientific knowledge, Kullmann cites biology, especially 
embryology and genetics; in these areas of research, theories have al- 
ternated from ancient to modern times quite independently of scien- 
tific detail.!? According to this model, many of Aristotle’s fundamen- 
tal insights retain their validity. No less an authority than Max 
Delbriick, preeminent among the pioneers of molecular genetics, has 





18 Kullmann, Aristoteles, 29. In similar vein John Herman Randall Jr. 
writes: “The temporary eclipse of Aristotle’s physics [from the age of Newton 
through the end of the nineteenth century] is emerging as a kind of adoles- 
cent stage in the development of our own physical theory, a mere passing 
blindness. Today it is Aristotle who often seems strikingly modern, and 
Newton who appears ‘of mere historical interest.’ Newton, despite his ep- 
och-making contributions to ‘natural philosophy,’ that is, to the science of 
dynamics, seems in his notions and concepts of his more general ‘philosophy 
of nature’ to have been confused, in many of his ideas barren, and even 
wrong in his aim. It is Aristotle who strikes the present-day student as sug- 
gestive, enlightening, and sound”; Aristotle (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960), 167-8. A. L. Peck suggests that the works of Aristotle suffered 
by association from an antischolastic prejudice: “[D]uring the seventeenth 
century, the authority of Aristotle and the scholastic doctrine with which he 
was identified were being combated in the name of freedom, and thus it 
came about that the zoological works also, which had been brought to light 
by the dark ages, were allowed to pass back into oblivion by the age of en- 
lightenment. They were not discovered until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Cuvier (1769-1832) and Saint-Hilaire (1805-1895) in the nineteenth’; 
“Introduction,” in Aristotle, Parts of Animals (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945), 44. 

18 See Kullmann, Aristoteles, 284: “Wohl die bedeutendste naturwis- 
sentschaftliche Leistung des Aristoteles ist seine Embryologie. Das beruht 
darauf, daß ihm auf diesem Gebiet einzigartige empirische zoologische Beo- 
bachtungen gelungen sind und da es ihm möglich war, diese Beobachtun- 
gen theoretisch und begrifflich in einer Weise zu formulieren, die bis in die 
Gegenwart hinein diese Disziplin terminologisch bestimmt hat.” 
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declared: “Anyone who is familiar with today’s physics and biology, 
and who reads Aristotle’s writings in these two fields, must be struck 
by the aptness of many of his biological concepts. ... [H]is biology 
abounds in aggressive speculative analysis of vast observations on 
morphology, anatomy, systematics, and, most importantly, on embry- 
ology and development.””° 

Of particular relevance to the discussion on evolution is 
Aristotle’s approach to the genetic development of living individuals. 
Democritus first formulated the theory of “pangenesis,” according to 
which semen is drawn from all the organs of the body, and the embryo 
contains all its parts already fully preformed in miniature. Aristotle re- 
jected this, maintaining that there is a true formation of new struc- 
tures as the embryo grows: organs emerge gradually and succes- 
sively.?! The individual develops progressively from a simple form to 
a more complex one. Aristotle’s distinction of act and potency here 
provides the profound metaphysical insight, guiding and enabling the 
biological explanation: the parts of the animal are formed 





® Max Delbrück, “Aristotle—totle—totle,” in Of Microbes and Life, ed. 
Jacques Monod and Ernst Borek (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1971), 55. 

21 GA 1.19.726b15-24: “Thus, the semen of the hand or of the face or of 
the whole animal really is hand or face or a whole animal though in an undif- 
ferentiated way; in other words, what each of those is in actuality, such the 
semen is potentially, whether in respect of its own bulk, or because it has 
some dynamis within itself... since neither a hand nor any other part of the 
body whatsoever is a hand or any other part of the body if it lacks soul or 
some other dynamis; it has the same name, but that is all.” (trans. Peck, 91- 
3). In chapters 17 and 18 of GA 1, Aristotle outlines in detail the various argu- 
ments in favor of pangenesis, and he rejects each in turn. According to 
Kullmann, by a strange irony of history, Aristotle’s objections against 
Democritus are still valid against Darwin’s (hypothesis of) preformationism; 
see Aristoteles, 31 and 311. See G. E. R. Lloyd, “Empirical Research in 
Aristotle’s Biology,” in Philosophical Issues in Aristotle’s Biology, ed. Allan 
Gotthelf and James Lennox (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 
59-61. See David Depew’s brief but incisive remarks in “Etiological Ap- 
proaches to Biological Aptness in Aristotle and Darwin,” in Aristotelische Bi- 
ologie. Intentionen, Methoden, Ergebnisse, ed. Wolfgang Kullmann and 
Sabine Féllinger (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1997), 219-20; also Montgomery 
Furth, Substance, Form and Psyche: An Aristotelian Metaphysics (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 113-17. 
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successively, with the gradual actualization of what is initially present 
in potency, under the agency of what is actual.” 

While the term “epigenesis”™ is coined much later, the concept 
was first elaborated by Aristotle: embryonic development is a chain of 
new constructions, each perfecting the preceding, with the final dif- 
ferentiation of the living individual emerging at the end. Epigenesis 
was championed, among others, by William Harvey (1578-1657), 
founder of modern biological and medical science, who famously dis- 
covered the circulation of blood. The pendulum subsequently oscil- 
lated once more toward pangenesis, gaining tentative adherence 
among others from Charles Darwin, according to whose “Provisional 
Hypothesis of Pangenesis” the complete body contributes to heredity: 
atoms from the entire body of both mother and father are united in 
their offspring.“ The spiral turned again in the twentieth century to- 
ward an Aristotelian view of embryonic development with the defini- 
tive, experimental proof of epigenesis—the successive emergence of 
organs. Wolfgang Kullmann remarks: “Despite the infinite distance 
in detailed knowledge between Aristotle and modern biology, com- 
mon to both is the conviction that hereditary disposition is present in 
the entire body (in blood or the genes of every cell), but is transmitted 





2 See GA 2.1.733b23-735a26. See Kullmann, Aristoteles, 285: “Die sukz- 
essive Entstehung der Organe steht für ihn also fest, eine Priiformation aller 
Teile ist ausgeschlossen.” 

23 The term was made popular by William Harvey in Exercitationes de 
generatione animalium (1651) and Caspar Friedrich Wolff in Theoria gen- 
erationis (1759). A. L. Peck notes: “The discussion which follows shows that 
Aristotle fully appreciated the greatest problem of embryological theory, a 
problem which gave rise to centuries of controversy. Does the embryo con- 
tain all its parts in little from the beginning, unfolding like a Japanese paper 
flower in water (‘preformation’), or is there a true formation of new struc- 
tures as it develops (‘epigenesis’)? Aristotle was an epigenesist, but he was 
not vindicated till the time of C. F Wolff and K. E. von Baer, at the end of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century”; Peck, GA, 144. See G. E. R. 
Lloyd, Aristotle: The Growth and Structure of his Thought (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968), 84: “While the controversy remained a 
live issue well into the nineteenth century, the epigenesis view eventually 
prevailed, thanks largely to the work first of Caspar Friedrich Wolff and then 
of K. E. von Baer.” 
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in coded form and with delayed action to the developing embryo.” 
Kullmann thus concludes: “Aristotle’s genetics, considered as an ab- 
stract model,” has an extraordinary similarity with the modern theo- 
ries in molecular biology of DNA and the genetic code. While 
Aristotle’s position is not superior to modern science, compared to 
which it is greatly deficient in detail, it is more balanced than the 





24 See Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication (London: John Murray, 1868), 2:357-404. According to Darwin’s 
hypothesis, small particles or atoms (gemmules) are transmitted from all 
cells of the entire body; these are contained in the smallest egg or semen and 
control reproduction and heredity. See Kullmann, Aristoteles, 31, 310-11. 
Having published his views as a “provisional hypothesis,” Darwin wrote to J. 
D. Hooker: “I feel sure that if Pangenesis is now still-born it will, thank God, 
at some future time re-appear, begotten by some other father, and christened 
by some other name”; The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin 3:78. In March 
1870, he wrote to E. Ray Lankester: “I was pleased to see you refer to my 
much despised child ‘Pangenesis,’ who I think will some day, under some bet- 
ter nurse, turn out a fine stripling”; ibid., 120. David Depew argues that, ac- 
cording to recent scholarship, Darwin “held an epigenetic (rather than a pre- 
formationist or proto-Mendelian) conception of development. He believed 
that variation, albeit undirected, arose when normal epigenetic systems were 
stressed by the same competitive ecological pressures that would differen- 
tially determine the fate of this variation, and indeed that variation would not 
exist unless normal development had been interrupted by such stresses. 
Darwin’s hypothesis of pangenesis was intended to show how this informa- 
tion could be gathered together and passed on. Pangenesis was not, there- 
fore, an alternative to epigenesis so much as a modification of it designed to 
show how the process described by Aristotle and his modern successors 
could slowly and gradually give rise to changing descriptions of lineages. 
When Darwin is read in his own terms, accordingly, the similarities between 
him and Aristotle ... become even more salient”; “Etiological Approaches to 
Biological Aptness in Aristotle and Darwin,” 227 n. 39. For an extensive treat- 
ment, see M. J. S. Hodge, “Darwin as a Lifelong Generation Theorist,” in The 
Darwinian Heritage, ed. David Kohn (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1985), 207-44. 

2 See Kullmann, Aristoteles, 32, 284, and 308-9. Kullmann notes (309) 
Driesch’s later espousal of vitalism, the belief in the existence of an immate- 
rial element, also called Entelechie but understood quite differently to 
Aristotle. 

% Kullmann, Aristoteles, 312. 

27 What Kullmann calls “abstract model” may well be taken as the basic 
metaphysical insight guiding Aristotle’s interpretive inquiry into biological re- 
ality. 
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picture of embryology and genetics in the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury.” Max Delbrück declares: “If that committee in Stockholm, 
which has the unenviable task each year of pointing out the most cre- 
ative scientists, had the liberty of giving awards posthumously, I think 
they should consider Aristotle for the discovery of the principle im- 
plied in DNA.” 


I 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics of Nature. W. K. C. Guthrie remarks: 
“Aristotle’s philosophy was rooted in nature, especially living nature, 
and the characteristic of natural beings which called above all for ex- 
planation, and offered the greatest challenge to the philosopher, was 
that they moved about, changed, were born and died.” In his analy- 
sis of beings, Aristotle sought to discern the metaphysical principles 
involved in the world of the many changing, active beings encoun- 
tered in sense experience. A being which is open to change reveals an 
inherent diversity; a diversity not of beings but of principles or Goya. 
It was by observing the difference and distance between what beings 
are and what they can be that Aristotle was led to distinguish between 
actual being and potential being. This distinction is disclosed induc- 





28 Kullmann, Aristoteles, 32 (emphasis in original). See ibid., 287: “Erst 
die Methoden der modernen Molekularbiologie konnten auf diesem Gebiet 
eine größere empirische Basis erarbeiten. Gleichwohl ist die Ausgewogen- 
heit und Aktualität der aristotelischen Position erstaunlich.” Also see ibid., 
309. It is worth noting that, having been regarded for centuries as a “final- 
ist’—-whether positively or negatively—in the conflict between “vitalists” 
and “mechanists,” it is now recognized that with his concept of finality, ac- 
cording to which a living thing reproduces its own eidos, Aristotle had basi- 
cally the same thing in mind as today’s biologist who speaks of chemically 
coded programs, such as those contained by a chicken egg for it to become a 
hen, guaranteeing all her necessary functions and operations. See Wohrie, 
“Aristoteles’ biologische Schriften,” 237. 

2 Delbrück, “Aristotle—totle—totle,” 55. Delbrück justifies his surpris- 
ing suggestion as follows: “What strikes the modern reader most forcibly is 
his insistence that in the generation of animals the male contributes, in the 
semen, a form principle, not a mini-man.... Put into modern language: The 
form principle is the information which is stored in the semen. After fertili- 
zation it is read out in a preprogrammed way; the readout alters the matter 
upon which it acts, but it does not alter the stored information, which is not, 
properly speaking, part of the finished product’; ibid., 53-4. 

3 Guthrie, A History of Philosophy VI, 248. 


oS 
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tively and grasped analogically by way of example. It is the difference 
between that which builds and that which is capable of building, that 
which sees and that which has its eyes shut but has the power to see; 
the finished product compared with the raw material. These contrast- 
ing pairs make clear to Aristotle the distinction between act and po- 
tency. First discovered by distinguishing between dormant states and 
active motions, it is verified—again analogically—at more primordial 
levels: (1) the duality of principles required to make sense of substan- 
tial change, namely prime matter and substantial form; (2) the distinc- 
tion of substance and accident, which accounts for accidental change, 
for example when the individual is perfected by its actions. At these 
levels the distinction has profound metaphysical import. 

Our grasp of this distinction and of the deep presence of potency 
as a principle of reality is for Aristotle, it would appear, intuitive 
rather than discursive. On the nature of such intuitive knowledge 
Coleridge quotes Plotinus, that “we ought not to pursue it with a view 
of detecting its secret source, but to watch in quiet till it suddenly 
shines upon us.”*! (Coleridge gives as good an account of potency as I 
have encountered: “They and they only can acquire the philosophic 
imagination, the sacred power of self-intuition, who within themselves 
can interpret and understand the symbol that the wings of the air- 
sylph are forming within the skin of the caterpillar; these only who 
feel in their own spirits the same instinct which impels the chrysalis of 
the horned fly to leave room in its involucrum for antennae yet to 
come. They know and feel that the potential works in them, even as 
the actual works on them!”*) 

Aristotle explains that the notion of actuality properly belongs 
first to motion or movement (xtvnois), and is then extended.* The 
deeper meaning of actuality is expressed in the words évégye.a, to be 
at work, that is, to be active, and évteAéyeta, to have completed one’s 
action and so in some respect be perfect. ’EvteAéxe.a. is thus the com- 
pleted reality of otoia. (John Hermann Randall Jr. has put it in lapi- 
dary form: “Things with powers exercise those powers—they proceed 
from ‘can work’ to ‘working’ to ‘work done,’ from ðúvapus to évéeyeia 





31 Enneads 5.5.8. 
82 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria 1, Collected Works, 
Vol. 7 (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), 241-2 (emphasis in origi- 


). 
3 Metaphysics 9.3.1047a30-2 (hereafter, “Meta”). 
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to évtedéyeta.”)*4 Aristotle makes an important distinction between 
two kinds of activity, which throws light on the nature of actuality 
and, as we shall later see, on the role of form. Some actions are a 
means to an end. They do not contain within themselves their own 
goal and are thus incomplete activities (&4tedé¢)—for example, slim- 
ming, learning, walking, and building. One does not go on a diet for its 
own sake but in order to feel better; one does not learn simply for the 
sake of learning but in order to know. On the other hand, to see, to 
think, or to contemplate can be ends in themselves; they are also their 
own fulfilment. More obvious examples are to live well or to be 
happy. The first, Aristotle calls motions (xtvjoets); the second, actu- 
alizations (€végyevat). Kivnots is the imperfect exercise of becoming 
actual; évégye.o, the pure exercise of actuality without change. 

Movement is incomplete activity.* In activities proper, as dis- 
tinct from motions, the goal is the exercise of the faculty itself; it does 
not lie in an outside product as, for example, in a house. “The actual- 
ization resides in the subject; for example, seeing in the seer, contem- 
plation (@eweia) in the one who contemplates, life in the soul.” 
Aristotle forcefully declares: “Tt is therefore evident that substance 
and form are actuality.”°’ This is because substance, through form, is 
the ground of all its operations and activities as origin, agent, and end. 
Substance has a certain completeness in itself; it is the center and 
foundation of its activities, which proceed from it and perfect it in re- 
turn.” 

As a flatus vocis, “form” is an exceptionally flat sounding term 
with which to denote what is for Aristotle the defining element of a 





% John Hermann Randall Jr., “Introduction,” in Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, Aristotle’s Vision of Nature, ed. John Hermann Randall Jr., Charles 
H. Kahn, and Harold A. Larrabee (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1965), xx. Charles H. Kahn states: “The standard etymology of évtedéyeua, re- 
- ferred to by Woodbridge [coined from êv, téAoc and ëyewv, which dates from 
the Renaissance, is linguistically impossible: éyeva has nothing to do with 
éyeuv, to have. The term seems to be an abstract noun derived from the ad- 
jective, évtedic, ‘perfected’ or ‘completed’; ibid., 36. 

% Meta 9.6.1048b18-34. See John Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man (New 
York: Octagon Books, 1964), 292. On the meaning of xivnoig and évéoyeta, 
see John Dudley, Dio e contemplazione in Aristotele. Il fondamento metafi- 
sico dell’ Etica Nicomachea (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1999), 155-64. 

% Physics (hereafter, “Phys”) 3.2.201b31-2: Ñ te xivnois èvéoyeia èv tig 
eivai Soxet, &tedts 5é. See De Anima 2.5.417a16. 

37 Meta 9.8.1050b2-3 (my translation). 
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real life substance. It carries for the ordinary ear the meaning of ex- 
ternal or superficial, suggesting “outline,” “condition,” “contour,” 
“shape,” or “appearance.” The popular perception is of an outer shell 
rather than the inner core; it is shallow in contrast with the philosoph- 
ical significance of Aristotelian form. Fidos is not a profile or linea- 
ment which simply may be perceived as Gestalt, but the intrinsic, de- 
termining principle which actualizes a corresponding potential prime 
matter and thus radically constitutes the composite as a single individ- 
ual. For Aristotle, the thing’s elSoc is the origin of its identity in what 
it is, distinct from all others in its mode of being. It is what makes 
each thing at its very foundation that which it is, determining what he 
calls its tò ti Ñv eiva, that is, the basic characterization of what in 
principle and ab initio was its role and destiny in the scheme of 
things, its intrinsic essence. For Aristotle, eiS0c was the oùoia of the 
individual, its “beingness,” in virtue of which it is an existent individ- 
ual endowed with concrete determination. 

The most significant instance of form for Aristotle is the soul, 
which he defines as “the first actuality of a natural body endowed with 
organs.” The body will act and actualize itself through its various or- 
gans, but in order to do so, these must first be determined and coordi- 
nated as the organs of this particular body. Before it can do anything 
whatsoever, the body must itself be actualized as such. The soul fash- 
ions the body with all its components into an individual and is there- 
fore its basic, most rudimentary, determination. It is the soul which 





38 The following lines from the poem “Flowers do not ask questions” by 
Greek poet George Thémelis contain a suggestion of such self-contained full- 
ness: “Perhaps they drive on toward the point of the origin of origins to close 
the circumference, / To end the adventure of the long escape and to exclude / 
From the province of the completed all eventualities and all vain flights, / 
Casting themselves out, canceling themselves out, / Having no beginning and 
no end within the immobility of fulfillment, / Sealing the perfect movement in 
the fullest immobility, / Like a statue, like a ship in bas-relief that sails on and 
on . . . / Flowers will reach perfection by returning to their fullest reality / And 
their glory shall be to give themselves without hesitation to our fullest gaze”; 
Modern Greek Poetry, trans. Kimon Friar (New York: Simon Schuster, 1973), 
319. 

32 De Anima 2.1.412b5-6: évtedéyera Ù moot oMpatog duowod 
deyavixob. 
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first molds the body into a unitary, self-subsistent, living being. The 
body’s activities are a second actualization, but without the first actu- 
alization by soul there is no thinking or perception, movement or rest, 
reproduction or nutrition, growth or decay. “It is the soul by which 
we primarily live, perceive, and think; so that soul is the Aoyos or 
form, and not the matter.”# Living is distinguished from nonliving by 
puxn: a cadaver is not a body but only the remains, an aggregate of 
disparate chemicals. “A corpse has the same shape and fashion as a 
living body; and yet it is not a man.” 4! (Mark Anthony will not address 
Caesar as a man, but as a “bleeding piece of earth . . . the ruins of the 
noblest man that ever lived in the tide of times.” 

“Nature” (vouc) is another name for the form of growing bodies. 
As defined by Aristotle at Physics 2, pvotc is the “principle of that 
which has within itself its own source of motion and change.” How- 
ever, it is not only the principle of change, but also of rest (tot 
xiveioBa xal Neepetv). It is the intrinsic principle of each living thing 
in its self-possession as well as its self-perfecting activity:“4 an artifact 
has no intrinsic identity; it does not have within itself the principle of 
its own making. Nature is, he concludes, the distinctive “shape and 
form” (uogph xal tò eiSos) of things which have within themselves 
their own source (dex) of movement and change. It determines 
each living thing as the kind of thing which it is by definition (ñ poeph 
xal tò elSog tO xatà tòv Adyov).47 As Joseph Owens observes, 
Aristotle exploits two basic significations of nature in the Greek tradi- 
tion, “the stable constitution of a thing and the thing’s growth and de- 
velopment. Against this historical background of both change and 
permanence, Aristotle seems to take the best of both worlds. He finds 





4 De Anima 2.1.414a12-14 (my translation). For a comprehensive ac- 
count, see De Anima 2.4.415a14—b28. 

41 PA 1.1.640b33-5. See 1.1.641a17—21: “Now it may be that the form of 
any living creature is soul, or some part of soul, or something that involves 
soul. At any rate, when its soul is gone, it is no longer a living creature, and 
none of its parts remains the same, except only in shape, just like the animals 
in the story that were turned into stone” (trans. Peck, 69). 

£ William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar 3.1.254~7. 

4 Phys 2.1.193a29-30 (my translation); compare 2.1.192b13~14. 

4 Phys 2.1.192b21-3: “For nature is the principle and cause of motion 
and rest to those things, and those things only, in which she inheres prima- 
rily, as distinct from incidentally” (trans. Philip H. Wicksteed and Francis M. 
Cornford [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1980], 109). 

45 Phys 2.1.192b28-9. 

48 Phys 2.1.193b4. 

41 Phys 2.1.193a30-1. 
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the basic philosophical meaning of ‘nature’ to be the unchangeable 
components of changeable things.” 

Since þúows derives from púetv (“to grow”), the cognate concept 
of yéveous opens up another dimension of stôog and ovo. “Nature as 
yéveots is the path to nature. ... That which is born starts as some- 
thing and advances or grows toward something. Toward what, then, 
does it grow? Not toward that from which it came, but toward that to 
which it advances. It is form (uoedy), therefore, which is nature 
(pvog).”” It is form as évtehtyeva which is the téhog of yéveotc, that 
is, of the coming-to-be of dvotc. In its state of completion, pvotg is 
synonymous with évteAéyeua, the fulfillment of elSoc. These various 
terms reveal distinct nuances of the same reality, substantial form in 
its various stages of potency and actualization, development and com- 
pletion. “Whatever each thing is when its coming-to-be (yéveotc) is 
completed, is what we call its púow, whether we are speaking of a 
man, a horse, or a family. Besides, the final cause and end of a thing is 
the best, and to be self-sufficient is the end and the best.”© A reflec- 
tion on the generation and growth of living substances brings to light 
the intimate and dynamic relation between formal cause—the sub- 
stantial form enduring through the process of yéveo.s—and the final 
cause, substantial form as évtehéxyera, complete and fully achieved. 

The primacy of the final cause is also confirmed through a com- 
parison with the moving or efficient cause. 


Furthermore, we see that there are more causes than one concerned in 
the formation of natural things (yéveots pvoixh): there is the cause for 
the sake of which the thing is formed, and the cause to which the begin- 
ning of the motion is due. Therefore another point for us to decide is 
which of these two causes stands first and which comes second. Clearly 
the first is that which we call the final cause—that for the sake of which 
the thing is formed—since that is the logos of the thing—its rational 
ground, and the logos is always the beginning for products of nature as 
well as for those of art.”5! 





48 Joseph Owens, “Aristotelian Ethics, Medicine, and the Changing Na- 
ture of Man,” in Aristotle: The Collected Papers of Joseph Owens, ed. John R. 
Catan (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1981), 173. 

49 Phys 2.1.193b12-18 (trans. Wicksteed and Cornford [modified], 115- 
17). 

50 Politics 1.2.1252b32-1258al: 7 ôè dbo tédo¢ Eotiv: olov yao Exaotdv 

Boul tis yevéoews teAeoOelons, tatty papév tiv dvow elvai Exdotov, 
doneg &vOganov tnnov olxias. ëtt tò ob Evexa xal tò téhos Béàtiotov' 
(trans. B. Jowett [modified], Complete Works 2:1987). 

51 PA 1.1,639b11-17, Peck’s translation, 57. For a detailed study, see 
Alan Code, “The Priority of Final Causes over Efficient Causes in Aristotle’s 
PA,” in Aristotelische Biologie, 127-43. 
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The final cause ultimately provides us with the clearest explanation, 
since it indicates the goal of substance and, for that very reason, its 
most adequate definition. 

In seeking the fundamentum inconcussum of metaphysics, 
Aristotle remarks that it is neither possible nor necessary to prove ev- 
erything.” It is equally futile and superfluous in the life sciences to 
demonstrate the existence of nature: “It is ridiculous to try to prove 
that puots exists." It is a manifest fact, unnecessary and impossible 
to prove. It would be to prove the apparent from the obscure, show- 
ing ignorance of what is self-evident and what is not, as if one were to 
use words without a grasp of what they mean; it would be as ludi- 
crous, he suggests, as a man born blind arguing about colors. 
Aristotle declares, “It is evident that many things with nature exist” 
(havegov yao Sti tovatta tHv Gvtwv otl TOAAG). Nature, moreover, 
is ever-present and all-powerful. Intimately active in all her works, 
she resembles the artist who models in clay rather than the carpenter, 
since she shapes her product not at arm’s length through an interme- 
diate tool but by palpably touching it herself in direct action. This 
analogy, as Aristotle recognizes, itself fails to express the full power 
of nature, since “the final cause and the beautiful are more fully 
present in the works of nature than in the works of art.”© 

Nature is at once both origin and end; the essence of natural 
things is that they develop and construct themselves from within. 
This self-construction is not arbitrary or random but self-guiding and 
self-limiting; it is directed toward a concrete goal or téAocs. “Now, the 
nature of a thing is its end and its purpose, since in any case of contin- 
uous change which comes to an end, this concluding point is also the 
purpose of the change.”© Nature, in its original sense of þpúow, de- 
notes the growth and development of a living being from its begin- 
nings to the fullness of maturity. A living body acts according to its 
natural form; of itself form “actualizes” (éveoyet).” It exists to exer- 
cise its powers, first within itself as it tends toward self-completion, 
but it overflows also into outward action, culminating in the activity 





52 Meta 4.4.1006a8-9. 

53 Phys 2.1.193a3: dc &’ oti Å púas, repdo0at Serxvivan yevotov (my 
translation). 

54 GA 1.22.730b29-32. 

55 PA 1.1.639b19-21: padAov 8’ éotl tò ob Evexa xal tò xaddv Èv toig 
tis dvoews čoyors 7 Èv toig ts téxvng (trans. Peck [modified], 57). 

58 Phys 2..2.194a28-30 (my translation). 

57 Compare Phys 8.4.255a1—b24. 
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of propagation. Within the larger perspective, animals reproduce be- 
cause they seek the eternity of the unmoved mover; unable to achieve 
it as individuals, they seek to attain it in the species. Since the being 
of things (otola tev Svtwv) resides in the particular, nature cannot be 
eternal in the numerical identity of the individual but only through the 
specific form.® 

Aristotle declares: “There is purpose (tò ëvexá tov) in things that 
come about and exist by nature. ... It is absurd to presume that there 
is no purpose because one does not observe the agent deliberating. 
Art does not deliberate either. If the art of shipbuilding were in the 
timber, it too would act like nature. If purpose is inherent in art, it is 
also in nature. ... It is clear then that nature is a cause, that is, a final 
cause.” Teleology is equally obvious for Aristotle both within the in- 
ternal behavior and the outward activity of the living organism: here 
too there is manifest order. From his observations of animals, 
Aristotle concluded that the structure of the body is so constructed by 
nature as best to fulfill a definite function; so too, more minutely, are 
its parts. The bird’s wings are shaped so that it can fly; the fins of the 
fish are so designed since its nature is to swim in water. “Nature,” 
Aristotle declares, “makes nothing without a purpose but always with 
a view to the best possible for each individual, preserving the particu- 
lar substance and essence of each” (StaomCovoav éxdotov thv ilav 
ototav xal tò ti tv att@ evan). 

To appreciate Aristotle’s fundamental attitude toward nature, one 
should keep this principle to the fore. “We must begin our inquiry by 
assuming the principles which we are frequently accustomed to em- 
ploy in natural investigation, namely, by accepting as true what occurs 
in accordance with these principles in all works of nature. One of 
these principles is that nature does nothing in vain, but always does 
the best possible for the substance of each kind of animal (t oboig 
negi Exaotov yévoc ov tO Go.otov); therefore, if one way is better 
than another, this is also the way of nature.”®! He does not explicitly 
call this guiding motif a “principle” in the way, for example, the princi- 
ple of noncontradiction is nao@v BeBatotatn dexn;™ it is, however, 





58 GA 2.1.731b24—732al. 

59 Phys 2,8.199a7-8, 199b26-33. 

6 Progression of Animals 8.708a9-12 (my translation). 

81 Ibid. 2.704b11-18 (trans. E. S. Forster [Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1993], 487). 

& Meta 4.3.1005b18. 
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an assumption adopted at the beginning which guides his investiga- 
tion. It cannot command the apodictic power of analysis, but it is re- 
vealed through the natural patterns of the world; translators of 
Aristotle invariably render it as “principle.” It is the starting point of 
natural inquiry and has the effective status of a first principle.™ 

Aristotle compares nature to a good housekeeper (oixovdpos 
«rya06c)* which provides everything that is necessary but nothing 
wasteful or superfluous. The finality of nature is, however, immanent 
to the cosmos itself; there is no economist, lawgiver, or demiurge. 
Tédoc is confined to the individual itself and ultimately the species; 
the eternity of the species indeed precludes any such global finality or 
teleology. It has been suggested that Aristotle’s concept of order- 
edness and finality—a basic tenet and evidence—is best expressed by 
the recent term “teleonomy”; here he is close to modern biology, 
which circumscribes the import of orderedness. The term “te- 
leonomy” was introduced in 1958 by the American biologist C. S. 
Pittendrigh, to refer to the finality of nature without any suggestion of 
outside conscious design. Pittendrigh was haunted by J. B. S. 
Haldane’s quip that “[t]eleology is like a mistress to the biologist: he 
cannot live without her, but he’s unwilling to be seen with her in pub- 
lic.” 

William A. Wallace helpfully distinguishes between three senses 
of “end.” There is, first, end as terminus or goal, that is, the point at 
which a process, when completed, stops; second, the good or perfec- 





83 James G. Lennox has provided a most helpful study of the use and sta- 
tus of this assertion in his article “Nature does nothing in vain...” in 
Beitrage zur antiken Philosophie, 199-214; reprinted in James G. Lennox, 
Aristotle’s Philosophy of Biology: Studies ‘in the Origins of Life Science 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 205-23. The following pas- 
sages will suffice to illustrate the variety of articulations: “Nature never 
makes anything without a purpose, nor omits anything that i is necessary” (De 
Anima 3.9.432b21-2: ń pvors pire nowi párny unOèv urte roeier tL TOV 
àvayxalwv); “Nature is neither neglectful, nor does it work anything in vain” 
(GAS. 5.8.788b21-2: oŬT ghActnovoay obte pátarov obGév noroðoav); “Every- 
thing which Nature does is done either because it is necessary or else be- 
cause it is better” (GA 1.4.717a15-16: nãv 1) pvots 7) 614 tò àvayxatov xow ñ 
Sua td BéAtiov); “It is what occurs generally that is most in accord with the 
course of Nature” (GA 1.19.727b29-30: ta Ò Ws xl tO noù yivdpEeva 
UGALOTO. xaTa tow éotlv); “Nature and God do nothing in vain” (De Caelo 
1.4.271a33: 0 ôe Bed¢ xai t ovo ovdev pdtv xoroðow). He also uses the 
formula: tatita mavta evAdyws f púa Snutoveyet (GA 1.23.731a24). See 
also GA 5.2.781b22-3. T 

6i GA 2.6.744b16. 0 
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tion attained through the process; finally, end as the intention or aim 
purposively pursued by a cognitive agent. It is clear that finality in the 
first two meanings is central to Aristotle’s biology. Confusion arises 
when the notion of téAoc is laden with intention and conscious purpo- 
siveness, thus raising problems which lie outside the scope of biologi- 
cal observation. The more limited term “teleonomy,” therefore, 
more adequately describes Aristotle’s grasp of finality and is helpful 
since it allows biology to proceed to the limits of its inquiry with a 
clearly circumscribed model of investigation, free from metaphysical 





% See the text of Pittendrigh’s letter to Ernst Mayr, Toward a New Phi- 
losophy of Biology (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1988), 63-4. Pittendrigh remarks: “The more I thought about that, it 
ocurred to me that the whole thing was nonsense—that what it was the biolo- 
gist couldn’t live with was not the illegitimacy of the relationship, but the re- 
lationship itself.... What it was the biologist could not escape was the plain 
fact—or rather the fundamental fact—which he must (as scientist) explain: _ 
that the objects of biological analysis are organizations (he calis them organ- 
isms) and, as such, are end-directed. Organization is more than mere order; 
order lacks end-directedness; organization is end-directed.” For the first use 
of the word “teleonomy,” see C. S. Pittendrigh, “Adaptation, Natural Selec- 
tion, and Behavior,” in Behavior and Evolution, ed. A. Roe and G. G. 
Simpson (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958), 394. Decades earlier J. H. 
Woodger, had in fact remarked: “It would doubtless be desirable in biology to 
avoid the term ‘teleology’ if a suitable substitute could be found”; Biological 
Principles (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1929), 453 n. 1. See 
Kullmann, Aristoteles, 301-2: “[Die moderne Biologie] unterscheidet zwis- 
chen wirklichen teleologischen Prozessen, die von einem Bewußtsein intend- 
iert sind, und scheinbar teleologisch ablaufenden Prozessen, wie sie in der 
lebenden Natur standig vorkommen.” For a detailed account of Aristotle’s te- 
leology, see ibid., 255-312. The term teleologia was coined in 1728 by 
Christian Wolff (1679-1754), who in his Logica, chap. 3 (Discursus Praelim- 
inaris, n. 85), wrote of “still another part of natural philosophy, which sets 
forth the purposes of things (quae fines rerum explicat). So far it is without 
name, though it is most noble and most useful. It could be called ‘Teleology’” 
(trans. Joseph Owens, Aristotle: The Collected Papers of Joseph Owens, 216 
n. 1). The O.E.D. dates its first use in English to 1807, referring to the “doc- 
trine of final causes.” See James G. Lennox, “Teleology,” in Keywords in 
Evolutionary Biology, ed. Evelyn Fox Keller and Elisabeth A. Lloyd (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press: 1992), 324. 

6 William A. Wallace, “Finality in Aristotle’s Definition of Nature,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 72 (1998): 60- 
1. Wallace remarks: “Much of the difficulty with teleology in nature arises 
from conceiving all final causality as intentional or cognitive and not suffi- 
ciently distinguishing the cognitive from the terminative and the perfective. 
St. Albert the Great gave expression to this mentality with the aphorism: opus 
naturae est opus intelligentiae, the work of nature is the work of intelli- 


ence”; ibid., 61-2. 
KP 23269 
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or theological concern. The question of the origin and ultimate 
purpose of finality within nature is thus bracketed from the examina- 
tion of living things. Kullmann suggests that Aristotelian “teleology” 
is not in reality teleological but eminently teleonomic, since the final- 
ity which is observed is not intended.” Téìog in Aristotle’s biology 
does not mean “plan” or “purpose.”® Purposive action requires delib- 
eration and choice—Aristotle’s concern in the Ethics. Natural proc- 
esses, however, are not the result of deliberation. The ends of nature 
are the forms intrinsic to natural bodies. Form is a principle of actual- 
ity, determining a corresponding matter organically disposed in a 
body. It determines also the sphere of action and interaction proper 
to an individual substance. 

Aristotle’s concept of form occupied a central place in the world- 
view of the medieval period and beyond. That it attained widespread 
currency is evident from the lines of Edmund Spenser: “For of the 
soule the bodie forme doth take / For soule is forme and doth the 
bodie make.”® However, to quote from the opening lines of Newton’s 
preface to the Principia, “the moderns, rejecting substantial forms 
and occult qualities, have endeavored to subject the phenomena of 
nature to the laws of mathematics.” Substantial form could not be 
measured by mathematics or verified through experiment and was 
thus rejected by the new physics. Francis Bacon struck a heavy blow: 
“Matter rather than forms should be the object of our attention, its 
configurations and changes of configuration, and simple action, and 
law of action or motion; for forms are figments of human mind, unless 
you will call those laws of action forms.””! He inaugurates the modern 
attitude to final causality: “Causarum finalium inquisitio sterilis est et, 





67 “So kann man nur zu der Aussage kommen, daß die aristotelische Te- 
leologie in Wirklichkeit nicht teleologisch, sondern in hohem Maße teleono- 
misch ist. Die Zweckmafigkeit, die konstatiert wird, ist nicht intendiert”; 
Kullmann, Aristoteles, 302. 

68 Kullmann indicates that it is clearly erroneous to interpret Aristotle in 
any sense anthropomorphically. See ibid., 288-9. 

69 Edmund Spenser, “An Hymne in Honour of Beautie.” 

Isaac Newton, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy (Ber- 
keley: University of California Press, 1960), xvii. I owe this reference to 
Terence Nichols, “Aquinas’ Concept of Substantial Form and Modern Sci- 
ence,” International Philosophical Quarterly 36, no. 3 (September 1996): 
304 (emphasis added). 
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tamquam virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit.” Likewise potency is 
jettisoned since it cannot be grasped in a clear and distinct idea. 
Descartes reduced the natural world to outer extension; only geomet- 
ric form remained. Causality is viewed as an external, efficient rela- 
tion; Aristotle’s comprehensive understanding of aitia is abandoned. 
Reduced in this manner to the dimensions of external extension, 
the natural world is, I suggest, deprived of its inner dynamism and nat- 
ural tendency. Some of Aristotle’s richest insights are lost, namely, in- 
trinsic form and the potency of being. Unless we affirm, however, the 
presence in natural beings of some element akin to immanent form, it 
is difficult to understand why they act in the determinate and intelligi- 
ble ways continually disclosed by science at ever more microcosmic 
depths. Bereft of form and potency, bodies are deprived of the 





71 The New Organon, bk. 1, aph. 51 (The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. 
James Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas Denon Heath [New York: 
Garrett Press, 1968], 4:58). For Latin original, see The Works of Francis 
Bacon 1:168-9. 

2 De augmentis scientiarum, bk. 3, chap. 5 (The Works of Francis 
Bacon 1:571). For translation, see The Works of Francis Bacon 4:365. A con- 
trary view concerning the perennial role of finality is given by D’Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson (translator of Aristotle’s History of Animals), in his 
classic On Growth and Form, a work which has received exceptional praise 
from many Darwinian adherents: “Time out of mind it has been by way of the 
‘final cause’, by the teleological concept of end, of purpose or of ‘design’, in 
one of its many forms ... that men have been chiefly wont to explain the 
phenomena of the living world; and it will be so while men have eyes to see 
and ears to hear withal. With Galen, as with Aristotle, it was the physician’s 
way; with John Ray as with Aristotle it was the naturalist’s way; with Kant as 
with Aristotle it was the philosopher’s way.... It is a common way, and a 
great way; for it brings with it a glimpse of a great vision, and it lies deep as 
the love of nature in the hearts of men”; On Growth and Form (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1942), 3. On Bacon's attitude to Aristotle, 
Jonathan Barnes remarks: “Jt is worth adding that our modern notion of sci- 
entific method is thoroughly Aristotelian. Scientific empiricism—the idea 
that abstract argument must be subordinate to factual evidence, that theory 
is to be judged before the strict tribunal of observation—now seems a com- 
monplace; but it was not always so, and it is largely due to Aristotle that we 
understand science to be an empirical pursuit. The point needs emphasizing, 
if only because Aristotle’s most celebrated English critics, Francis Bacon and 
John Locke, were both staunch empiricists who thought that they were 
thereby breaking with the Aristotelian tradition. Aristotle was charged with 
preferring flimsy theories and sterile syllogisms to the solid, fertile facts. But 
the charge is outrageous; and it was brought by men who did not read 
Aristotle’s own works with sufficient attention and who criticized him for the 
faults of his successors”; Aristotle: A Very Short Introduction, 137. 
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dynamic structure which orients them by natural tendency.” As the 
life sciences reveal more and more marvellous instances of determi- 
nation and directional behavior throughout the world of nature, these 
provide fresh illustrations of Aristotle’s deepest metaphysical intui- 
tions. 


il 


Evolution: Form and Finality? One of the dominant narratives 
of our time is the theory of evolution. It is one of the most far-reach- 
ing interpretations of the world, and uniquely of man, and equally in- 
vites urgent dialogue with every tradition which claims to have rele- 
vance today; it imposes the challenge of self-reflection and renewal. 
Evolution thrives in a chiaroscuro between the brilliance of creative 
theory and the darkness of evidence shrouded in the past; perhaps the 
subtlety of Aristotle’s thought will illuminate some aspects of the 
question in its philosophical relevance. My leitmotif in the following 
pages is the status of form, as raised by the remarks of W. K. C. 
Guthrie reported at the outset. 

If we are to believe Marjorie Grene, Charles Darwin followed 
Descartes in exorcising the specter of form; his view is diametrically 
opposed to that of Aristotle. She writes: “Here I believe we really 
meet the ruling passion of Darwinism: in the determination not to 





73 See Desmond Connell, “Substance and the Interiority of Being,” Es- 
says in Metaphysics (Dublin: Four Courts, 1996), 47. Wolfgang Wieland 
writes: “Scientists today consider Aristotle’s teleological interpretation of na- 
ture to be at best an interesting mistake, perhaps explicable in historical 
terms. They hold it responsible for delaying the progress of science some 
two thousand years, and for obscuring the first steps Democritus took on 
what they hold to be a more fruitful path. It cannot be denied that modern 
science was right to criticize what it rejected when it abandoned traditional 
teleology. For because its guiding principle had been used far too narrowly 
and mechanically, the teleology associated with traditional Aristotelianism 
had already reduced itself to near-absurdity. It was a less important question 
whether this traditional teleology could justifiably claim Aristotle’s authority, 
and one in which there was little interest at the beginning of the modern 
era—even if Galileo, for example, had some inkling of the discrepancies be- 
tween Aristotle and Aristotelianism”; “The Problem of Teleology,” in Articles 
on Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Barnes, Malcolm Schofield, and Richard Sorabji 
(Duckworth: London, 1975), 1:142. 
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look at structure. Structure must be explained away; it must be re- 
duced to the conditions out of which it arose rather than acknowl- 
edged as structure in itself.”"* This would explain Guthrie’s rejection 
of Aristotle in opting for Darwin. However, against Guthrie’s sum- 
mary dismissal I wish to suggest some reasons why, on the contrary, 
one should consider substantial form necessary to make sense of the 
world in all its multifarious variety, as experienced both prescientifi- 
cally and as interpreted by the life sciences. My principal aim is one of 
methodic procedure: the question of form is prior to the debate re- 
garding evolution. Aristotle’s denial of evolution in his biological writ- 
ings does not, a priori, render unsatisfactory his fundamental insight 
into form as a metaphysical principle of beings. I will argue, to the 
contrary, that evolutionary theory must not only affirm the reality of a 
principle akin to form but must embrace, moreover, other elements of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics. 

It is axiomatic for Aristotle’s biology that the world is eternal and 
composed of kinds which are more or less constant in themselves.” 
However, no less a specialist than David Balme writes: “Reproduction 
is part of self-preservation, and its continuance is part of the continu- 
ance of the universe. The fixity of species is a different matter, not 
entailed by the continuance of species. ... There is nothing in 
Aristotle’s theory to prevent an ‘evolution of species’, i.e. a continuous 
modification of the kinds being transmitted.””* In favor of evolution, 
Balme cites the possibility of new species arising from fertile hybrids, 
and the fact that on the scala naturae it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish between certain types of plants and animals. As against this, 
James G. Lennox objects: “If to continue a species is to continue 





74 Marjorie Grene, The Understanding of Nature (Dordrecht: Reidel, 
1974), 141. 

% Aristotle would doubtless agree with the definition of species gener- 
ally accepted by neo-Darwinians, that is, a group of interbreeding individuals. 
Ernst Mayr states: “Species are groups of interbreeding natural populations 
that are reproductively isolated from other such groups”; Toward a New Phi- 
losophy, 318. Aristotle maintained that an essential characteristic of a proper 
species is the ability to produce fertile offspring; hybrids, on the other hand, 
are normally sterile and are unable to perpetuate a constant and identifiable 
line of propagation. 

% Aristotle’s De Partibus Animalium I and De Generatione Anima- 
lium I, trans. D. M. Balme (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), 97. 
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replicating its form, it does entail fixity.” This is the interpretation 
most consistent with Aristotle’s view that the goal of living things is to 
preserve the good of the kind. 

The apparent conflict between Balme and Lennox may be re- 
solved by distinguishing between a consideration of the biological 
data as such and the presuppositions involved in their metaphysical 
interpretation. Balme records what might be regarded as adumbra- 
tions of evolution; Lennox sets out the ultimate demands of species. 
Precisely because occasional deviations from the formal control of 
generation are chance events, Aristotle could not accept them as 
fixed within the population—that is, as part of its nature. If faced 
with the evidence for chance variation as part of nature, however, 
Aristotle would no doubt be lead to change his metaphysical interpre- 
tation. It may be argued a fortiori, in reply to Balme, that it is meta- 
physical presuppositions which must change, not merely low level bi- 
ological conclusions. Since, as Lennox notes, “metaphysical 
principles interacted in subtle ways with [Aristotle’s] biological expla- 
nation of reproduction,”” the recognition of evolution demands, more 
importantly, a change of metaphysical perspective. That is precisely 
the pivotal problem of the present article. 

Commenting on Lennox’s view that the continuity of species de- 
mands fixity, Alasdair MacIntyre has remarked: “What Lennox does 
not take into account perhaps is the gs éxi tò mod character of the 
relevant generalization. To continue a species it is necessary that 
characteristically and for the most part the individuals who are mem- 
bers of that species continue replicating its form. But there may come 
to be individuals in which per accidens modifications take place, so 
that their descendants in time come not to replicate that form. From 
an Aristotelian point of view then the history of Darwinian evolution 
viewed prospectively is a series of accidental changes.”” This fully 





7 James G. Lennox, “Are Aristotelian Species Eternal?” in Aristotle on 
Nature and Living Things, ed. Allan Gotthelf (Pittsburgh: Mathesis Publica- 
tions, 1985), 90; reprint, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Biology, 155. I express my 
gratitude to Professor Lennox for graciously offering a comment on an ear- 
lier version of my text; my interpretation of his position goes beyond our ex- 
change, and I do not wish to ascribe to him any particular view in the matter. 

Ibid. 

T Letter, 26 May 1999; I am most grateful to Professor MacIntyre for an 
extremely helpful exchange of views, both in conversation and correspon- 
dence. I do not wish to attribute to him any opinions expressed elsewhere in 
this article. 
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accords with the interpretation of Lennox which I have proposed: evo- 
lution cannot be accommodated without a change of metaphysical 
perspective. What is ultimately at stake is the metaphysical status of 
the deviations from the pattern of the gç ni tò noù. Maclntyre of- 
fers a very plausible suggestion how evolution could be viewed in 
Aristotelian terms. When members of a species migrate to a new envi- 
ronment, succeeding generations may be modified gradually to such 
an extent that they cannot mate with the descendants of their ances- 
tors remaining in the original habitat; the original form has been re- 
placed. This is the classic Darwinian case of nature selecting those 
random genetic mutations which are best suited for survival in the 
new environment. It could be asked, however, whether a series of “ac- 
cidental changes” can amount to a change in the specific nature of the 
offspring. Are we obliged to speak in evolution of an alteration analo- 
gous to substantial change? Or must we locate ultimate metaphysical 
identity—axiomatic for Aristotle—at some other level which bears the 
potency for novel determinations? 

Given constant circumstances, for Aristotle, each member of a 
species, having grown to maturity, propagates its like. Other factors, 
through chance or luck, sometimes thwart the normal progression of 
events. Nature, however, as a good housekeeper, is not accustomed 
to discard anything if it can serve some purpose. She always does the 
best in every circumstance;® what is more appropriate than to modify 
such deviations and determine new life forms? The point to be 
stressed, however, is that the question of fixity within species is sec- 
ondary to the reality itself of elSo¢ as a principle of fundamental expla- 
nation. If Aristotle’s metaphysical analysis of growth and change is 
correct, the principles of form and the affirmation of potency will hold 
a fortiori for the evolutionary process. The validity of the theory of 
evolution is best decided in the light of empirical evidence—of fossil 
data and molecular analysis. Aristotle’s metaphysics, however, will 





80 PA 4.10,687a15-16: 7) 5& pvous èx tõv ëvõeyouévwv nowt tò BEATLOTOV. 
Note the following comment by Francis Bacon: “So does the wisdom of God 
shine forth more admirably when nature intends one thing and Providence 
draws forth another”; De Augmentis Scientiarum, bk. 3, chap. 4 (The Works 
of Francis Bacon 1:570). 
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both accommodate the empirical data and oblige us to ask fundamen- 
tal questions about the nature of the reality which evolves. 

At the most obvious level, form fulfils the basic function of taxon- 
omy-—that is, the need to order the variety of beings and account for 
their differences. There must be some entitative presence—an ele- 
ment or principle—intrinsic to the parrot which is the source of its 
distinction from the oak tree.®! It somehow shares this “something” 
with other parrots and transmits it to its offspring. Form accounts for 
the basic similarity that exists within classes of like individuals. At a 
more radical level, there must be an element within it which distin- 
guishes it as living from dead. The well-known Monty Python sketch 
on the demise of a pet parrot—a parrot “bereft of life,” a parrot which 
“is no more,” an “ex-parrot”—reveals with delightful humor the pro- 
found contrast, such that, from a linguistic point of view: “All state- 
ments to the effect that this parrot is still a going concern are from 
now on inoperative.” In simple ontological terms: “He has ceased to 
be.” 

The determinative importance of form in living things is summed 
up by James G. Lennox: “Aristotle held that any case of a biological 
generation presupposed the presence of the form of what came to be. 
... [I]t is clear that this was a metaphysically fundamental principle 
for him. Matter could never organize itself into a functional organism 
of high complexity—that kind of organization could only be provided 
by a pre-existent instance of the kind reproduced.” Lennox ex- 
presses the prevailing interpretation: living beings, according to 
Aristotle, cannot irreducibly be explained by matter or by a necessity 
deriving from their originating conditions. The question becomes 
sharper with respect to the inner teleology of living things. Allan 
Gotthelf% is perhaps the leading exponent of the “strong irreducibil- 





81 From the perspective of his discipline, Ernst Mayr sharply states the 
question: “The so-called species problem in biology can be reduced to a sim- 
ple choice between two alternatives: Are species realities of nature or are 
they simply theoretical constructs of the human mind?”; The Growth of Bio- 
logical Thought: Diversity, Evolution, and Inheritance (Cambridge: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1982), 285. He notes that attacks 
on the concept of biological species come either from mathematicians who 
have only a limited acquaintance with species in nature, or from botanists, 
whose “myopic preoccupation” with “messy” situations has prevented them 
from seeing that “the concept species describes natural diversity in plants 
quite adequately in most cases.” 

® Lennox, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Biology, 155. 
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ity” thesis at the core of Aristotle’s biological thought, summed up as 
follows: “Living organisms and their parts do not come to be by mate- 
rial necessity alone.” He states: “In my view, the absence of a full ma- 
terial-level account requires the presence of an irreducible potential 
for form, and this irreducible potential provides a primitive directive- 
ness upon an end which is the ontological basis for Aristotle’s natural 
teleology.” While other interpretations argue for more limited or 
“weak irreducibility,” there is a general consensus that, according to 
Aristotle, form cannot be reduced to matter. It lies beyond our 
present scope to discuss whether and in what sense Darwin embraced 
teleology;® it is certain, however, that he did not share Aristotle’s be- 
lief in final causality as the dynamic potency of the formative cause, 
proceeding by natural propensity toward its own completion. 





83 See his first and highly influential article, “Aristotle’s Conception of Fi- 
nal Causality,” Review of Metaphysics 30, no. 2 (1976): 226-54, reprinted with 
a postscript in Philosophical Issues in Aristotle’s Biology, 20442; hereafter 
with page reference to both versions. 

% Allan Gotthelf, “Understanding Aristotle’s Teleology,” in Final Cau- 
sality in Nature and Human Affairs, ed. Richard F. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1997), 75-6. Gotthelf’s article 
presents an excellent account of the divergent positions, together with an ex- 
haustive relevant bibliography. For another comprehensive discussion of the 
respective positions, see Fred D. Miller, Jr., “Aristotelian Natural Form and 
Theology—Reconsidered,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosoph- 
ical Association 49 (1995): 69-79. Robert Bolton remarks: “Recent commen- 
tators have nearly all followed the earlier tradition in supposing that for goal- 
oriented entities, on Aristotle’s view, the securing of goals, or the tendency to 
do so, is theoretically primitive in the sense that this feature is not itself ca- 
pable of explanation by reference to anything scientifically more basic while 
it itself serves as the starting point for the scientific explanation of the other 
features of the entities in question, such as, for instance, their material con- 
stitutions”; Robert Bolton, “The Material Cause: Matter and Explanation in 
Aristotle’s Natural Science,” in Aristotelische Biologie, 97. 

8 Gotthelf ascribes what he calls the “pragmatic view” to Wolfgang 
Wieland, Martha Nussbaum, and Richard Sorabji: “Living organisms and their 
parts do come to be by simple material necessity alone; material-efficient 
causes are the only actual causes involved”; “Understanding Aristotle’s Tele- 
ology,” 76 (emphasis in original). On such accounts, teleological explanan- 
tions fulfill an epistemological function. 

38 This has been the subject of an engaging debate between James 
Lennox and Michael Ghiselin, indicated by the titles of their respective arti- 
cles: “Darwin was a Teleologist,” Biology and Philosophy 8 (1993): 409-21, 
and “Darwin’s Language may Seem Teleological, but his Thinking is Another 
Matter,” Biology and Philosophy 9 (1994): 489-92. See also Te pomat, 
“Darwin’s Concept of Final Cause: Neither New nor Trivi Bislbiy ra 
Philosophy 17 (2002): 323-40. a > a 
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Aristotle’s irreducibility thesis has more than historic interest. It 
is widely held that in spite of the successes of reductionistic molecu- 
lar biology there remain biological problems which are inexplicable 
by mechanistic causation; another principle is required—a formal 
cause. Terence L. Nichols enumerates some examples: 

One of these is morphogenesis—the development of form in organisms. 

Another is the regeneration of organs which have been damaged or re- 

moved. If for example the lens is removed from the eye of a newt, the 

eye grows anew lens. A third is the ability of many organisms to regen- 
erate themselves from parts: if a flatworm is cut into pieces, each piece 
will develop into a complete flatworm. Morphogenesis and regenera- 
tion are completely beyond the capacity of any machine. Machines can- 
not be grown from simple units like eggs or single cells, nor can they re- 
generate parts of themselves, or regenerate the whole machine if they 
are broken into pieces. Thus morphogenesis and regeneration point to 
a difference between natural organisms and artifacts.®” 


These facts suggest that the status of natural forms is still of immedi- 
ate concern for our understanding of living beings. The debate sug- 
gests, moreover, that the question of the existence of an intrinsic prin- 
ciple of the organism is prior to the problem of how recent or remote 
its ancestry. The question of evolution, that is, how form came about 
historically, is secondary to its role as intrinsic, determining cause of 
the concrete living beings which we experience here and now. 

On the other hand, to emphasize the importance of form as an in- 
ner constituent of the individual does not necessarily commit one to 
the fixity of species. What is stated is that as long as a natural sub- 
stance of a determinate kind persists, its distinguishing and determin- 
ing element is form. It may cease to exist; if, however, it mutates to 
such a degree as to be transformed, it is equally the presence of anew 
form which accounts for the change—the very word “transform” con- 
veys as much. But there must remain at least some element which 
makes the transformation possible; the old must be potential to the 
new. In all of this, some principle akin to form—however one choses 
to describe it—exerts both a formative and transformative role. 

Many questions regarding the nature and status of finality are 
raised by Darwinian evolution. The philosophical problem concerns 
not evolution as such but rather how it happened, and how it was pos- 
sible for it to happen. Did the profusion of life forms come about by 





87 Nichols, “Aquinas’ Concept of Substantial Form,” 309. 
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chance, or does evolution harbor an inner teleology? Living beings 
clearly manifest an inherent organization: the reciprocal interdepen- 
dence of heterogeneous parts and their mutual cooperation in the ser- 
vice of a whole which is greater. The intrinsic organicity, the conflu- 
ence of instruments, cannot be explained in the same way as the 
mechanical interaction of the homogeneous parts of an artifact. It 
cannot be communicated by the impact of an extrinsic motor cause. 
Is it conceivable that accidental forces can explain the origin, emer- 
gence, and nature of an individual, all of whose activities are directed 
by an innate tendency toward a final intrinsic goal, namely, the preser- 
vation of itself and its self-fruition in generation? Is it possible to con- 
ceive that man, marked by intelligence—a capacity defined precisely 
in terms opposed to blind chance—has emerged through a series of 
haphazard mutations? In his discussion of the successive emergence 
of the distinctive souls, together with their graded powers, in Genera- 
tion of Animals Aristotle raises what he calls “the question of greatest 
difficulty” (Gtogia rielon) which is equally urgent for the evolution- 
ary biologist of today: “When and how and whence is a share in reason 
(votic) acquired by those animals that participate in this principle?”™ 
Much has been made of the role of chance in evolution. This 
term, perhaps more than any other, needs to be clarified; Aristotle’s 
analysis is illuminating. He distinguishes between two kinds of inci- 
dental or “chance” events: first, that which happens spontaneously, 
“of itself” (tò aŭtópatov),® when an agent acting without deliberation 
produces an unintended effect; second, when an unforeseen effect de- 
rives from a deliberate action, it is due to “fortune” or “luck” (twyn).™ 
Aristotle realistically recognizes the occurrence of results which are 
unintended and unforeseen, both by nature and deliberation; but these 
always result from the activity of an agent. So-called chance events 





8 GA 2.3.736b5-7 (trans. A. Platt, Complete Works 1:1143). 

%8 According to Aristotle, in what Randall terms “a dubious etymology” 
(Aristotle, 183), tò abtépatov is derived from párny, that is, the thing itself 
happens in vain: aùtò árny yévyto (Phys 2.6.197b22-3). Aristotle himself 
uses attopatov at GA 2.1.734b10 in the sense of something which moves of 
itself. The terms 614 tuynv (“by chance”) and 61a tò adtopatov (“of itself”), 
are somewhat fluid; both have variously, together and separately, been trans- 
lated as “chance.” 

® Phys 2.6.197b18-22. See Phys 2.4.196b5-7: “Some, moreover, hold 
that fortune is a genuine cause of things, but one that has a something divine 
and mysterious about it, that makes it inscrutable to the human intelligence” 
(trans. Wicksteed and Cornford, 147). 
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may be unintended, unforeseen, or unpredicted; they are, however, 
caused and may be explained. The results of spontaneity and chance 
might have been the goal of mind or of nature, but in the circum- 
stances have emerged coincidentally. Nothing, however, occurs sim- 
ply through incidental causation: “Since there can be nothing inciden- 
tal unless there is something primary for it to be incidental to, it 
follows that there can be no incidental causation except as incident to 
direct causation. Chance and fortune (to attdépatov xal Å TÓXN), 
therefore, imply the antecedent activity of mind and nature as 
causes.”®! Chance presupposes an order of natural teleology and is 
posterior to that order. Chance is thus coincidence: the accidental 
concurrence of a sequence normally due to natural teleology. 
Aristotle may thus declare: “Both luck and chance, then, are causes 
that come into play incidentally and produce effects that possibly, but 
not necessarily or generally, follow from the purposeful action to 
which in this case they are incident, though the action might have 
been taken directly and primarily for their sake.” As Wolfgang 
Wieland states, “Chance is possible because different independent te- 
leological connections can coincide.”™ 

A number of Aristotle’s principles are thus at work in a metaphys- 
ical network which accounts for chance effects in living beings: the 
existence of active, autonomous substances; the profound presence 
of potency and its dependence upon actuality for realization; the prov- 
idence of nature, which does the best in every circumstance. Natural 
substances are adaptable; they harbor deep possibilities and are af- 
fected by their environment. Since ours is an uncertain world of ad- 
venture, freedom, and chance, the environment may cultivate or 





51 Phys 2.6.198a7—10 (trans. Wicksteed and Cornford, 163). 

%2 See Randall, Aristotle, 183. 

% Phys 2.5.197a32-5 (trans. Wicksteed and Cornford, 155); see Phys 
2.6.197b18-20. 

% Wieland, “The Problem of Teleology,” 146; see 144-5: “For Aristotle 
chance is not an independent force which could frustrate or disturb a univer- 
sal cosmic teleology. Aristotle seeks rather to show that quite generally, 
where we speak of chance, teleological structures are already presupposed. 
With chance, an apparent, ‘as if’ teleology is involved; this is present if a goal 
is reached, although there was no intention to reach it as such. So this goal 
proves to be accidental, as it were: i.e., reached via the intention to reach an- 
other goal. Consequently we never leave the realm of teleology in our talk of 
chance.” For a detailed study, compare John Dudley, The Evolution of 
Chance in the Physics and Ethics of Aristotle (Amersfoort: Acco, 1997). 
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thwart, but nature will adapt. Nature continually asserts herself and is 
continually inventive. As animals and plants reproduce, there is in- 
deed a natural process toward the selection and survival of the fittest: 
breeders and gardeners alike are familiar with mutations. Those 
which are best suited to their environment are most likely to survive. 

Thus, rather than speak of chance as though to relinquish the 
need for explanation—surely the antithesis of science, as if to say 
things could happen without reason—one should speak, with 
Aristotle, of accidental causes. The appeal to chance does not absolve 
one from explanation but obliges rather that one seek to identify the 
surrounding circumstances—coincidental causes—which somehow 
favorably influence the unfolding of molecular processes and alter 
their normal invariance. What are these causes and how do they 
work? The appearance of new organs or new species would seem to 
be entirely inexplicable unless one admits the quiescent presence, 
within the genetic code, of “virtualities” or potencies which “e-volve,” 
that is, unfold when favorable circumstances permit. Even if one ex- 
cludes the finality of goal, there is an immanent, emergent directional- 
ity which points each agent in the direction proper to its resources. 
The goal may be unpredicted, but given its determinant resources, it 
may perhaps be extrapolated. The form which is to undergo the trans- 
formation must harbor within itself a determinate openness to de- 
velop the new mode and acquire the new determination: it must have 
potency, and this potency must be real; it is not a vacuum to be filled. 
Natura non facit saltum. Nature is a continuity; not, as Aristotle puts 
it, a “series of episodes, like a bad tragedy.”% 

Stephen Jay Gould recognizes that randomness “is an unfortunate 
term because we do not mean random in the mathematical sense of 
equally likely in all directions. We simply mean that variation occurs 
with no preferred orientation in adaptive directions.”® Ernst Mayr fur- 
ther explains: “Tt does not in the least mean that any variation can oc- 
cur anywhere, any time. On the contrary, mutations, in a given spe- 
cies, are highly ‘constrained.’ ... When it is said that mutation or 
variation is random, the statement simply means that there is no 
correlation between the production of new genotypes and the adapta- 
tional needs of an organism in the given environment. Owing to 





% Meta 14.3.1090b19-20. 
%6 Stephen Jay Gould, The Panda’s Thumb: More Reflections in Natural 
History (New York: Norton, 1982), 79. 
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numerous constraints, the statement does not mean that every con- 
ceivable variation is possible.”®” 

From the Aristotelian perspective it must be stressed, however, 
that even if the development of an organ comes about through ran- 
dom mutation, with the nonsurvival of countless unsuccessful stages, 
whichever one becomes established must be in some sense preor- 
dered in the nature of things. Darwin declared: “If it could be demon- 
strated that any complex organ existed, which could not possibly 
have been formed by numerous, successive, slight modifications, my 
theory would absolutely break down.” In The Blind Watchmaker, 
Richard Dawkins states: “Not a single case is known to me of a com- 
plex organ that could not have been formed by numerous successive 
slight modifications. ... If it is ...I shall cease to believe in 
Darwinism.” There is nothing illogical about the gradual evolution 
of a complex system or organ; from the Aristotelian point of view, 
however, what is unacceptable is that such development occur 
through exclusively material and efficient or mechanistic forces; the 
gradual evolution, for example, of the eye entirely makes sense in the 
perspective of formal and final causality—it has been constructed 
uniquely in order to see. It is fully consistent with the prior, virtual 
presence of a real and determinate potency, which comes to actuality 
under external factors. The case for final causality—the unfolding to- 
ward a goal not yet attained, latent but targeted—is strengthened by 
the hypothesis of gradual evolution. 

Here it is crucial to point out a fundamental difference between 
the so-called teleonomies of Aristotle and neo-Darwinism. Rejecting 
all suggestion of a teleology proper to evolution, Ernst Mayr declares: 
“If teleological means anything, it means goal-directed. Yet, natural 
selection is strictly an a posteriori process which rewards current 
success but never sets up future goals. Natural selection rewards 
past events, that is the production of successful recombinations of 





% Mayr, Toward a New Philosophy, 98-9. A similar point is made rhe- 
torically by Aristotle at Phys 2.8.199b13-14. 

% Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species (London: Penguin, 1985), 219. 

® Richard Dawkins, The Blind Watchmaker (London: Penguin, 1991), 
91. 
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genes, but it does not plan for the future.” Among neo-Darwinians, 
Francisco Ayala makes a stronger case than usual for teleology within 
natural selection; he agrees however on the essential point: “The end- 
state is causally—and in general temporally also—posterior.”!®! There 
seems to be a confusion here of the different senses of telos: “termi- 
nal,” “perfective,” and “intentional.” For Aristotle, final causality, both 
terminal and perfective, is not exerted by a future goal or preexisting 
end-state; rather, the potency proper to form, latent within the individ- 
ual, simply takes its natural course and comes to fruition under the in- 
fluence of efficient agents in its environment. Aristotle stresses the 
dynamic unity of formal and final cause. In order to grasp this, it is 
first necessary to affirm the unquestionable reality of potency; other- 
wise it makes no sense. To suggest that “end-states” of themselves in- 
itiate the action whereby they are brought to completion involves the 
contradiction that something preexists itself and causes its own exist- 
ence. 

In the absence of purpose and finality, chance and necessity are 
the factors which shape the course of evolution: as well as random 
variation, Darwinians also appeal to the inescapable demands of natu- 
ral selection imposed by environment. Aristotle likewise appeals to 
necessity to explain the generation of new individuals—the operative 
factors are for him necessity and final causality. Necessity, for 
Aristotle, however, is a conditional necessity, governed by the integral 
construction of the individual: “The whole body, as each of its parts, 
has a purpose for the sake of which it is; the body must therefore, of 
necessity, be such and such, and made of such and such materials, if 





10 Mayr, Toward a New Philosophy, 43. Gould remarks: “If tempera- 
tures are dropping and a hairier coat would aid survival, genetic variation for 
greater hairiness does not begin to arise with increased frequency. Selection 
works upon unoriented variation and changes a population by conferring 
greater reproductive success upon advantageous variants”; The Panda’s 
Thumb, 79. 

101 Francisco J. Ayala, “Teleological Explanations in Evolutionary Biol- 
ogy,” in Nature’s Purposes: Analyses of Function and Design in Biology, ed. 
Colin Allen, Marc Bekoff, and George Lauder (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1998), 
42. 
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that purpose is to be realized.”! Therefore, for Aristotle, necessity is 
that of the necessary self-construction, survival, and evolution of the 
individual toward the goal immanent within its form. It is a necessity 
emanating from gtonc, that is, its formal cause rather than its matter, 
since “nature is much more a first principle than is matter” (GexT yao 
À pvois udov tig BANs).% It is a natural necessity governing the de- 
velopment of a living substance from potency to completion. It is not 
a physical coercion since, as he points out, every growth has a téAoc 
and, unless hindered, proceeds naturally toward its achievement. 1% 


IV 


Aristotle and Evolution. Guthrie suggests that “Aristotle re- 
mained too much of a Platonist” to countenance anything like a the- 
ory of evolution. The matter, I venture, is not quite so simple. 
Aristotle’s Platonism is his belief in form, but his concept of form is 
literally worlds apart from that of his master. In the words of W. B. 
Yeats, “Plato thought nature but a spume that plays upon a ghostly 
paradigm of things”; it was, to borrow from F. H. Bradley, “some 
spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or unearthly ballet of blood- 
less categories.”! For Aristotle, on the contrary, nature is a form im- 
mersed in blood and bones, flesh and marrow; not transcendent but 





1083 PA 1.1.642a11-13 (trans. Peck, 77). At 1.1.663b22—4, he states that Ĥ 
XATA Tov Adyov pvotg makes use of the products of &vayxaia pvots in order 
to serve a purpose. See PA 1.1.640a33-b4: “Because the essence of man is 
what it is, therefore a man has such and such parts, since there cannot be a 
man without them.... There cannot be a man at all otherwise than with 
them. ... Because man is such and such, therefore the process of his forma- 
tion must of necessity be such and such and take place in such a manner, 
which is why first this part is formed, then that. And thus similarly with all 
the things that are constructed by Nature” (Peck’s translation and emphasis, 
63). See also Phys 2.9.200a5-10: “No doubt it is a fact that the building can- 
not dispense with these materials [stones and bricks], and in that sense they 
‘must be there’; but they do not of themselves ‘make’ the building in the sense 
of constructing it, but only in that of constituting its material. What causes 
the building to be made is the purpose of protecting and preserving certain 
goods. And so in all other cases where a purpose can be traced. It cannot be 
accomplished without materials that have the required nature; but it is not 
they that ‘make’ the purpose-filling instrument, except materially” (trans. 
Wicksteed and Cornford, 181). 

104 PA 1.1.642a17. 

105 PA 1,1.641b23-6. 

108 Guthrie, A History of Philosophy VI, 291. 
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incarnate. It is a “this something,” a t65¢ tu, which replicates its incar- 
nate likeness through the sexual union catalogued in such variety by 
Aristotle. By repeatedly emphasizing that “man generates man,” he 
draws attention to the existential mode of substantial form and its 
concrete reality. This simple fact refutes, better than any elaborate 
theory, Plato’s theory of otherworld Ideas: “Evidently there is no ne- 
cessity for the existence of the Ideas. For man is begotten by man, 
each individual by an individual.” Form is generated by one living 
substance and bestowed upon a new individual within the species. 
Guthrie writes: “The specific form, the essence of the individual, is a 
changeless, non-material entity which exists, but exists only in the 
manifestations of nature, i.e., in conjunction with matter, not in a tran- 
scendental world.”!!° This is, I suggest, somewhat too Platonic a view 
to attribute to Aristotle; if one views form as an immanent, incarnate 
principle rather than a nonmaterial entity, the problem is removed. 
For Aristotle, at least as regards nonintellectual animals, the soul is 
nothing separate from the organism; the species subsists in its mem- 
bers. 

Guthrie, as many others, attributes to Aristotle a false “essential- 
ism”; this understanding has been the most stubborn obstacle to a rap- 
prochment with Darwin. As one of the leading neo-Darwinians, Ernst 
Mayr, notes, essentialism has “dominated Western thinking for more 
than two thousand years after Plato.” According to this view, Mayr ex- 
plains, “the changing variety of things in nature is a reflection of a lim- 
ited number of constant and sharply delimited underlying eide, or es- 
sences. Variation is merely the manifestation of imperfect reflections 
of the constant essences. ... For an essentialist there can be no evolu- 
tion, there can only be a sudden origin of a new essence by a major 





107 “Among School Children.” Another Irish poet, Louis MacNeice, ex- 
presses in his poem “Autumn Journal” the contrast between Aristotle and 
Plato: “Aristotle was better who watched the insect breed, / The natural 
world develop, / Stressing the function, scrapping the Form in Itself, / Taking 
the horse from the shelf and letting it gallop.” From the same poem: “And 
look for the formal as well as the efficient cause. / Aristotle’s pedantic 
phraseology / Serves better than common sense or hand-to-mouth psychol- 
ogy. / oye thv pvow — ‘found its nature’; the crude / Embryo rummages every 
latitude / Looking for itself, its nature, its final pattern.” 

108 F, H. Bradley, The Principles of Logic, Vol. 2 (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), 591. 

108 Meta 12.3.1070a27-9 (trans. W. D. Ross, Complete Works 2:1690). 

u0 Guthrie, A History of Philosophy VI, 222 (emphasis added). 
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mutation or saltation.”!!! Indeed Mayr himself for many years attrib- 
uted such a view to Aristotle, but he changed his opinion under the in- 
fluence of a number of scholars, notably David Balme, who in 1980 
published an article entitled “Aristotle’s Biology was not Essential- 
ist.”"2 According to Balme, Aristotle’s teleology deals with the ques- 
tion, “What benefits an [individual] animal of this kind?”, and not with 
the question “What benefits all animals of this kind?” “Species” is 
treated by Aristotle as “merely a universal obtained by generalisa- 
tion.”!!3 Balme sums up the distorted position: “The extraordinary 
later misinterpretations of Aristotle, the magical entelechies and real 
specific forms, must be largely due to these imported concepts—Spe- 
cies, Essentia, Substantia—which presided like three witches over his 
rebirth in the Middle Ages, but should be banished to haunt the neo- 
platonism from which they came.”!!4 Essentialism is the reification of 
essence into changeless categories of mental concepts; it is a confu- 
sion of the logical with the natural. Clearly it is not Aristotle’s under- 
standing of nature.!!5 

I propose that in the light of his basic metaphysical principles, 
with minimal modification to his philosophy of nature, Aristotle might 
readily accommodate an evolution of species. He already anticipates 
some features of evolutionary thought. One of the most exciting doc- 
trines of evolution is its thesis of common ancestry, that all living be- 
ings are genetically related. From the metaphysical point of view, 
evolution offers a beautiful, panoramic synopsis of life, a narrative for 
the unity of the variegated living world—this is confirmed by molecu- 
lar biology where the fossil evidence is lacking. Aristotle, for other 
reasons, also believes that the cosmos is essentially and integrally 
united: “All things are ordered together somehow, but not all alike— 
both fishes and fowl and plants; and the world is not such that one 
thing has nothing to do with another, but they are all connected. For 
all are ordered together to one end.”146 


11 Mayr, Toward a New Philosophy, 172. 

112 David Balme, “Aristotle’s Biology was not Essentialist,” Archiv für 
Geschichte der Philosophie 62 (1980): 1-12. 

113 Thid., 1. 

114 David Balme, “Aristotle’s Biology was not Essentialist,” in Philosoph- 
ical Issues in Aristotle’s Biology, 306; this is a reprint of the 1980 article aug- 
mented by two appendices. 

16 Anthony Preus aptly labels this “Noah’s Ark Essentialism.” See his 
excellent article, “Eidos as Norm in Aristotle’s Biology,” in Essays in An- 
cient Greek Philosophy, ed. John P. Anton and Anthony Preus, vol. 2 (Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 1983), 340-63. 
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Aristotle recognized, moreover, the ascending grades of living 
things, the scala naturae, reality as a graded crescendo from the life- 
less through the animate and animal, ascending to the human. Ac- 
cording to Joseph Needham, “the Aristotelian doctrine of the ‘ladder 
of souls’—vegetative, sensitive, rational—is a foreshadowing, in fact, 
of the evolution-concept which ensues as soon as the ladder is rea- 
lised to exist within time.”"!” Given the graded relation among various 
species, Aristotle’s form-concepts are to some extent elastic: “Nature 
proceeds from the inanimate to the animals by such small steps that, 
because of the continuity, we fail to see to which side the boundary 
and the middle between them belongs.”!!® Again: “Nature passes in a 
continuous gradation from lifeless things to animals, and on the way 
there are living things which are not actually animals, with the result 
that one class is so close to the next that the difference seems infini- 
tesimal.”!!9 In Generation of Animals he comments: “There is a good 
deal of overlapping between the various classes” (oupBaivet 5é 0A} 
énddrakic totic yéveow). The point at which a form in its evolution- 
ary unfolding requires a new taxonomy is hence a matter of discre- 
tion—though not entirely arbitrary since there are grounds for which- 
ever order is selected. Thus, whether Aristotle chooses to class the 
sponge as a plant or as an animal, he has valid reasons for both. 
Without exaggerating its importance, Aristotle recognizes man’s link 





16 Meta 12.10.1075a16—-19 (trans. W. D. Ross, Complete Works 2:1699). 

UTN, J. T. M. Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, VoL 1 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954), 155. Once more, Guthrie’s com- 
ment is less favorable: “It was, one must admit, Aristotle who burdened sci- 
ence for centuries with the dogma of the fixity of species. It is strange to 
have to say this of the man who emphasized so strongly the difficulty of 
drawing a line between living and non-living. He wrote that nature exhibits a 
continuous progression between the two, and that the border is impercepti- 
ble. Yet he saw no need to convert this static continuity, in which one form 
of existence differs only minutely from the next, into a dynamic progression 
or evolution in time. This conviction of the immutability of species, like that 
of the eternity of the cosmos, was bound up for him with wider philosophical 
questions, doctrines of form and substance in which he developed and crys- 
tallized the Platonic elements in his intellectual heritage”; In the Beginning. 
Some Greek Views on the Origin of Life and the Early State of Man (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1957), 62. 

u8 History of Animals 8.1.588b4—6 (trans. D. M. Balme [Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1991], 61-3). 

119 PA 4.5.681a12-15 (trans. Peck, 333). 

120 GA 2.1.732b15 (trans. Peck, 137). 

121 For his interpretation of the sponge as plant, see PA 4.5.681a15-17; as 
animal, due to its apparent sensation, History of Animals 1.1.487b9-10 and 
5.16.648b10—14. 
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to the primates: the ape, the monkey, and the baboon, he states, “dual- 
ize in their nature with man and the quadrupeds” (éxapdotegiter thv 
vow). “The ape is, in form, (614 tv poedtyy) intermediate be- 
tween man and quadruped, and belongs to neither, or to both.”! 

With his declaration, “Man is begotten by man and by the sun as 
well,” Aristotle affirms the influence of the cosmos in the genera- 
tion of new living beings; along with heredity, external factors also 
play a role in determining the progeny. The offspring is a new individ- 
ualized incarnate form, not a cloned replica. Unlike Aristotle, we now 
appreciate that throughout geological time the environment is itself 
subject to change. The environment conceivably enters into the de- 
termination of the living individual to an intimate degree. In parallel 
with geological change or upheaval, major adaptations may occur 
over time; living forms undergo transformation, unfold latent virtuali- 
ties, and acquire new determinations. Such long term changes under 
external influences can be more than transient; they may intimately 
alter the genetic identity of the molecular blueprint such that the new 
determination is in turn transmitted to succeeding generations. 
Should the environment influence the process of heredity to such a 
degree that it immeasurably alters the form which is transmitted or, to 
use a phrase of Aristotle, “should the abnormal increase be one of 
quality as well as of quantity, it may even take the form of another an- 
imal.) 

Most significantly, Aristotle interprets Empedocles’ theory of the 
survival of the fittest in light of his own theory of cause and chance: 





12 History of Animals 2.8.502a16-18 (trans. A. L. Peck, Historia Ani- 
malium [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1991], 103). 

123 PA 4,10.689b31-3 (trans. Peck, 387). 

124 Phys 2.2.194b13 (trans. R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye, Complete Works 
1:332 [my emphasis]). In the context of our discussion, it is interesting that 
in the Loeb translation Cornford renders this passage as follows: “In Nature 
man generates man; but the process presupposes and takes place in natural 
material already organized by the solar heat and so forth.” He explains in a 
footnote: “There appears to be a hiatus in the original after tos, but the 
meaning, as I have tried to restore it, is obvious” (126). 

125 Politics 5.3.1802b38—40 (trans. B. Jowett, Complete Works 2:2068-9). 
On the role of quantity as determining substance, Pierre Pellegrin, in his out- 
standing study of Aristotle’s biology, comments: “[T]here is here a kind of re- 
turn to a form of Pythagoreanism, a doctrine that Aristotle nevertheless 
fought”; Aristotle’s Classification of Animals: Biology and the Conceptual 
Unity of the Aristotelian Corpus (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1986), 193. 
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“In cases where all of the organs were combined as if they had been 
arranged on purpose, such things survived, having been suitably 
formed by the operation of chance” (4x6 tot attowdtov). Cru- 
cially, however, because of his insistence upon form, he rejects 
Empedocles’ explanation of the generation of animals in terms of the 
circumstances of their development.” Guthrie! regards the follow- 
ing remark of Aristotle as antievolutionary: “The ordered and definite 
works of nature do not possess their character because they devel- 
oped in a certain way. Rather they develop in a certain way because 
they are that kind of thing, for development depends on the essence 
and occurs for its sake. Essence does not depend on development.”!”9 
This text is indeed anti-Darwinian, since Aristotle here affirms the pri- 
ority of the formal cause over the process of becoming. For Aristotle, 
as outlined, yéveots is governed by the dynamic bond between the in- 
dividual in its initial potency and the goal toward which it tends. 
Growth and development are consequent upon essence. Guthrie is 
correct: evolution exclusively in terms of material and external factors 
would be unacceptable to Aristotle. Form must play a central role in 
the unfolding development of living beings. Rather than explain es- 
sence by appeal to prior material and efficient causes, Aristotle ex- 
plains development of the individual through the kind of individual it 
is, its nature or form. His reply is clear: “Empedocles was wrong when 
he said that many of the characteristics which animals have are due to 
some accident in the process of their formation ...was unaware that 
the seed which gives rise to the animal must to begin with have the ap- 
propriate specific character, and that the producing agent was preex- 
istent: it was chronologically earlier as well as logically earlier: in 
other words, men are begotten by men, and therefore the process of 
the child’s formation is what it is because its parent was a man.”!90 
Empedocles did not know that the ciSoc¢ of an animal is predeter- 
mined through its Adyoc./*! 

Guthrie rejects Aristotle’s metaphysics of form and substance, be- 
cause he believes it to be incompatible with evolution, which he 





12% Phys 2.8.198b29-31 (my translation). 

127 Compare PA 1.1.640a19-27. 

123 Guthrie, A History of Philosophy VI, 110 n. 1. 

129 GA 5.5.778b2-6 (trans. Guthrie, ibid.). 

1% PA 1.1.640a19-27 (trans. Peck, 61-3). 

131 See Michael Boylan, Method and Practice in Aristotle's Biology 
(Washington, D.C.: University Press of America, 1983), 224. 
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understands exclusively in terms of prior conditions and influences, 
without regard to formal or final causes.!* Aristotle does allow a cer- 
tain role to the efficient and material causes in determining some inci- 
dental aspects of an organism: the “conditions” (na8jyata) in respect 
of which the parts of animals differ. Thus while the existence and the 
formation of the eye is for the sake of a definite purpose, because it is 
in accordance with the X\éyoc of the individual, the fact that it has a 
certain color, however, does not serve a particular purpose; it is inci- 
dental to its essence and must of necessity (gE Gvdyxns) be traced 
back to its matter and moving cause.!® In a detailed discussion in De 
Anima, Aristotle distinguishes the difference between explanations in 
terms of material and final causes.* In a distinction, which recalls 
Socrates’ contrasting accounts of his presence in prison, he considers 
two possible explanations of anger. The dtadextixdc will respond 
that it is a craving for retaliation, giving thus an account of its form 
and essence (elĝog xai tov AOyov . . . toŭ MOGypatoc). The dioixds 
will reply that it is a surging of the blood and heat around the heart, an 
explanation in terms of tAyn. The real philosopher of nature will in- 
clude both in his definition. There is no doubt, however, which is the 
more significant for Aristotle. 


Vv 


Aristotle, Evolution, and Modern Biology. Given the fact of evo- 
lution, it is incumbent to ask: Can it be explained by the principles of 
Aristotle? Is there place for form, or does “evolution of form” equate 
to its denial? The notion of “evolving essence” seems intuitively to 
contradict the very definition of essence itself. It is necessary to re- 
call the primacy of the natural before the logical; Aristotle was a keen 





12 Guthrie’s assessment of Aristotle is no doubt influenced by his own 
view on the matter (“Knowing as we do”), that “man has evolved from lower 
types of life’; The Greek Philosophers from Thales to Aristotle (London: 
Methuen, 1978), 127. 

133 Compare GA 5.5.778a16-778b1. This text immediately precedes the 
p e considered by Guthrie to be antievolutionary. 

14 See De Anima 1.1.408a24~b16. 

13 According to Mayr, consistent with essentialism is the theory that “an 
existing species could give rise to a new species, by a sudden leap. This, 
however, is not evolution. The diagnostic criterion of evolutionary transfor- 
mation is gradualness”; Toward a New Philosophy, 173. 
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student of nature, and was guided by the actions and operations ex- 
hibited by living things. How would he interpret the data of modern 
biology? I propose the following interpretation in Aristotelian terms, 
retaining the central but extended role of form. A living individual is a 
unitary, single substance; it is not, however, simple but is itself com- 
posed of multiple ingredient components, determined by their own 
formal structure: atoms, molecules, cells, minerals, and so forth, each 
of which retains its own identity even though subordinate, perhaps 
suspended, in the overall service of the organism. Aristotle himself 
notes that while the elements do not actually persist in a compound, 
“neither are they destroyed or altered . . . for their power is preserved” 
(omtetar yao 7 Svvauts aùtõyv).!® Commenting on this text Aquinas 
notes that “[t]he forms of the elements are present in compounds not 
actually but virtually.”8’ The individual is thus determined not only 
by its own substantial form but embraces within itself a multiplicity of 
subsidiary forms which retain the power of their specific nature. 
William A. Wallace’s use of the term “natural form,” as distinct from 
“substantial form,” is appropriate to denote these subordinate 
forms. The individual organism may be viewed as a single sub- 
stance governed by a unifying substantial form but comprising a diver- 
sity of parts and elementary constituents which are determined in turn 
by their own natural forms; the organism is itself composed of a plu- 
rality of unities. Substantial form is the coalescent principle of a vast 
diversity within the individual; it is a unity of unities. Darwin himself 
aptly remarks: “An organic being is a microcosm—a little universe, 
formed of a host of self-propagating organisms, inconceivably minute 
and numerous as the stars in heaven.” 

From the point of view of heredity, and therefore of evolution, 
most important among the constituent elements within the makeup of 
the parent are the gene cells. While in one sense dependent upon the 





138 On Generation and Corruption 1.1.10.3827b29-31. 

137 De miatione elementorum, in Opuscula Philosophica, ed. Raymund 
M. Spiazzi (Turin: Marietti, 1954), p. 156, par. 439: “Sunt igitur formae elemen- 
torum in mixtis non actu, sed virtute.” The translation is from V. Larkin, “On 
the Combining of the Elements,” Isis 51 (1960): 72 (my emphasis). See also 
Summa, Theologiae I, q. 76, a. 4, ad 4. Compare Nichols, “Aquinas’ Concept of 
Substantial Form,” 316. 

138 William A. Wallace, The Modeling of Nature: Philosophy of Science 
and Philosophy of Nature in Synthesis (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1996), 10. 

13 Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants, 404. 
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entire body for their existence and sustenance, they have an autono- 
mous identity of their own. They carry in nuce the elements which, 
combined from both parents, form the new and unique offspring; 
Aristotle, needless to say, was ignorant of gene cells. In the Genera- 
tion of Animals, he outlines in detail the roles of semen and menses, 
which he believed to be the active and passive factors in generation. 
According to Aristotle, the active element within semen is the living 
heat of pneuma, endowed with the actuality to enact the movements 
required for the generation of new offspring. The bodily aspect of se- 
men as such (to ofp.a) plays no part; the active cause (1 mototoa) is 
the power and movement it contains (èv abtt@ Sivaptc xal zivno)! 
As Montgomery Furth explains: 
Aristotle’s hypothesis is that there is in the semen, not the form itself, 
nor any portion destined to become the form, but the power of con- 
structing new individuals of that form. The nature of this power is infor- 
mational (thus it is frequently referred to as a logos, a formula)... the 
semen is several times referred to as having in it the ‘logos of these 


movements’, for which various analogies can be found elsewhere in the 
natural world, but whose operation here is nevertheless sui generis.\4! 


The semen therefore is, as it were, in Gotthelf’s phrase, an “internal 
transmitter.” As an intermediary or instrumental cause in the proc- 
ess of reproduction, semen is possessed of its own power and nature, 
separate and distinct from those of the father, the external agent. 





140 GA 1.21.729b5-6. 

141 Montgomery Furth, Substance, Form and Psyche: An Aristotelian 
Metaphysics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 117; see GA 
2.1.734b33, 2.1.7385a2, 2.4.740b32, 4.3.767b20. Furth remarks that although 
Aristotle’s account “is by present-day lights quite crude and childlike com- 
pared to the actual mechanisms involved, which are more complicated and 
more indirect as between the nature of the genetic material itself and the 
form manifested in the eventual offspring . . . the correctness of these ideas 
on some significant matters of principles is notable also. ... The genetic ma- 
terial carries specific form, not by containing little whole animals or parts of 
animals, but as information that under the proper circumstances can pro- 
ceed to direct the stepwise construction of co-specific offspring. ... The af- 
finities with some more recent findings in this area are quite striking” (119). 
See also the excellent, forthcoming article by Steven Snyder, “Evolution and 
the Origin of Species: Aristotelian Reflections,” in Science, Philosophy, and 
Theology, ed. John O’Callaghan (South Bend: St. Augustine’s Press, 2004). I 
am grateful to Steven Snyder for providing me with a copy of his article, from 
which J have drawn much benefit. 

142 Gotthelf, “Aristotle’s Conception of Final Causality,” 239/216; see 
note 83 above. 
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Like all instrumental agents, semen acts in virtue of its own pow- 
ers and natures, distinct from those of the principal cause. From ge- 
netics we know that the gene cells of the parent, that is, those which 
determine and transmit the DNA of the offspring, can possess major 
differences compared with those of the parent. Hereditary informa- 
tion is carried by the sequence of nucleotides whose groupings as 
genes form the DNA molecule.“ Gene cells are subject to mutation: 
for example, by radiation from the external environment, or endo- 
somatically through the action of chemicals within the body itself. All 
that is required for mutation to take place in the gene cell is the 
change of a single nucleotide; this suffices to provide the code for a 
new protein. If the new genetic structure in time becomes predomi- 
nant within the gene pool, the way is open for evolution of the species 
itself. In light of Guthrie’s dismissal of Aristotelian form as incompati- 
ble with Darwinian evolution, it is ironically indicative both of the 
pace of scientific discovery as well as a more refined historical appre- 
ciation that many biologists today regard the discovery of DNA—the 
strongest vindication of evolution—as a more accurate elaboration of 
Aristotelian form. 

Although Aristotle never espoused it, I suggest that with certain 
modifications his metaphysics is compatible with evolution, under- 
stood as the development of virtualities latent within specific form. 
This would entail extending the meaning of potency beyond individual 
members of the species, viewed in isolation, to the prospective po- 
tency of the entire species, that is, beyond the phenotype to the geno- 
type and genepool itself. Such evolution would be governed for 
Aristotle by a teleonomy rooted in the bond between formal and final 
causes, and influenced by the external circumstances of generation. 
Admittedly, this would involve a refocus of explanation. It would re- 
quire, analogously, a shift away from a “pangenetic” view of form, in 
which species as a whole are already globally preformed, to an “epige- 
netic” unfolding of new forms, present within the deep potency of the 
genotype. Despite Guthrie’s suggestion of a Platonic prejudice, there 
is nothing fundamentally uncongenial in Aristotle’s metaphysical 
thought to prevent us from incorporating an evolution of species in 





143 Compare Robert Russell, “Special Providence and Genetic Mutation,” 
in Evolutionary and Molecular Biology: Scientific Perspectives on Divine 
Action, ed. R. J. Russell, W. R. Stoeger, and F. Ayala (Vatican City: Vatican 
Observatory Publications, 1998), 205. 
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the light of modern discoveries. This would not be a violation of his 
thought but rather a response to his deepest metaphysical intuitions 
and attitude to nature, as well as his scientific spirit, that is, the desire 
to submit to the empirical evidence and shape one’s vision accord- 
ingly. 

The single greatest stumbling block in attempting to incorporate 
evolution into Aristotle’s world is the fixity of species—for the Philos- 
opher a preordained goal of cosmic, even transcendent, significance. 
The primary aim of all living things is to replicate their type faithfully 
through reproduction, thus guaranteeing the perpetuity of the species. 
This results from the primitive impulse in all things to persist in being. 
Aristotle declares: “Being is better than not-being, and living than non- 
living.” This, he affirms, is the radical reason for male and female: 
unable to live eternally as individuals, living beings strive to maintain 
their class (yévos) and species (eiSoc) through the process of genera- 
tion. To deviate from specific form would be entirely contrary to this 
purpose and confer no advantage. In the context of modern biology, 
however, one might recognize that the drive for perpetuity operates 
not only within the species, composed of discrete and autonomous in- 
dividuals (men, horses, parrots, and so forth), but throughout all sub- 
sidiary life-forms. (Dawkins merely substitutes the selfish gene for 
Aristotle’s singleminded species—the opposite extreme.) Aristotle’s 
observations focused on living things as whole and complete sub- 
stances; eldoc determines the individual and orders it within its class, 
which in turn it aims to perpetuate. I have suggested that in modern 
biology natural form is seen to operate not only at the over-arching 
and all-commanding level of complete substance, but also throughout 
the diverse range of lesser structures and determinations which co- 
here in substance. Heredity is not dependent upon the agency of the 
individual but is rather determined by the genetic cells. Genes have 
their eidos but are open to mutation. By recognizing eidos as opera- 
tive at this level we can integrate Aristotle’s metaphysics and the the- 
ory of evolution; interpreted in this manner, Aristotelian form thus 
contributes to the mutational mechanism of evolution. Here we can 





144 GA 2.1.731b28-80: BéAtiov . . . tò elvan tob uh elvan xal tò Cfiv tot wh} 
Civ (trans. Peck, 131). See De Anima 2.4.415a26—-b1: “For any living thing 
that has reached its normal development . . . the most natural act is the pro- 
duction of another like itself, an animal producing an animal, a plant a plant, 
in order that, as far as its nature allows it, it may partake in the eternal and 
divine” (trans. J. A. Smith, Complete Works 1:661). 
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meet the objection against the concept of “evolving essence”: it is in 
the nature of genes to adapt and mutate while still performing their 
stable function of transmitting the code of life. In the universal con- 
text of whole and complete substances, it is a discovery of modern ge- 
netics that all living beings are fundamentally related. Aristotle’s fixity 
of species is no longer tenable; in the light of the evidence, however, 
the principles of his metaphysics acquire new verification and rele- 
vance. 

The notion of Aristotelian form thus continues to perform an in- 
dispensable role within contemporary biology, a timeless revenant de- 
fying all attempts to have it banished.! The abiding and actual rele- 
vance of Aristotelian eldoc is clearly expressed by Ernst Mayr, who 
suggests that we substitute modern terms such as “genetic program”: 


One of the reasons why Aristotle has been so consistently misunder- 
stood is that he uses the term eidos for his form-giving principle, and ev- 
erybody took it for granted that he had something in mind similar to 
Plato’s concept of eidos. Yet the context of Aristotle’s discussions 
makes it abundantly clear that his eidos is something totally different 





145 See William Wordsworth’s Valedictory Sonnet to the River Duddon: 
“Still glides the Stream and shall for ever glide; / The Form remains, the Func- 
tion never dies.” The experience of Leibniz provides an interesting historical 
parallel: “In the beginning when I had freed myself from the yoke of Arisotle, 
Thad taken to the void and the atoms, for they best fill the imagination; but on 
recovering from that, after many reflections, I realized that it is impossible to 
find the principles of a trwe unity in matter alone or in that which is only pas- 
sive, since everything in it is only a collection or mass of parts to infinity. 
Now multitude can only get its reality from true unities which come from 
elsewhere and are quite different from points (it is known that the continuum 
cannot be composed of points). Therefore to find these real wnities I was 
compelled to have recourse to a formal atom, since a material being cannot 
be both material and perfectly indivisible or endowed with a true unity. It 
was necessary, hence, to recall and, so to speak, rehabilitate the substantial 
forms so descried today, but in a way which would make them intelligible 
and which would separate the use we should make of them from the abuse 
that has been made of them. I thence found that their nature consists in 
force, and that from that there ensues something analogous to feeling and ap- 
petite; and that accordingly they must be conceived in imitation of the idea 
we have of Souls. But as the soul should never be used to explain any detail 
of the economy of the animal’s body, I judged likewise that these forms must 
not be used to explain the particular problems of nature though they are nec- 
essary to establish true general principles. Aristotle calls them first En- 
telechies. I call them perhaps more intelligibly, primitive Forces which do 
not contain only the act or the complement of possibility, but further an orig- 
inal activity”; “New System of Nature and of the Communication of Sub- 
stances, as well as of the Union of Soul and Body,” in Selections, ed. Philip P. 
Wiener (New York: Scribner, 1951), 107-8 (emphasis in original). 
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from Plato’s eidos (I myself did not understand this until recently). 
Aristotle saw with extraordinary clarity that it made no more sense to 
describe living organisms in terms of mere matter than to describe a 
house as a pile of bricks and mortar. Just as the blueprint used by the 
builder determines the form of a house, so does the eidos (in its 
Aristotelian definition) give the form to the developing organism, and 
this eidos reflects the terminal telos of the full-grown individual. 148 


It is not possible, however, simply to equate eidos with DNA, as per- 
haps implied by Mayr. DNA is present in every cell of the body, yet 
each organ develops differently; this would be impossible if they were 
following the same program. There is a higher level of organization 
which governs the genetic program and translates the blueprint into 
the construction process of the organism. The gene, furthermore, is a 
dependent part within the overall makeup of the parent, yet it has a 
certain autonomy and individual identity. No single part controls the 
whole, and while the individual unites all its parts and constituent ele- 
ments within itself, it does not entirely dominate them—heredity is in- 
dependent of the parent. 

Multiple forms of organization, with overlapping but distinct 
roles, must therefore be affirmed; there is a diversity of stôn within 
the individual. Aristotle’s attention was on the single, all-enveloping 
form which determines complete substance. This is admirably con- 
veyed in Parts of Animals, in the continuation of the famous passage, 
referred to earlier, which expresses his basic scientific motivation and 
attitude: 

When any one of the parts or structures, be it which it may, is under dis- 

cussion, it must not be supposed that it is its material composition to 


which attention is being directed or which is the object of the discus- 
sion, but rather the total form. Similarily, the true object of architecture 





146 Mayr, Toward a New Philosophy, 56-7 (emphasis in original). Mayr 
remarks: “No other ancient philosopher has been as badly misunderstood 
and mishandled by posterity as Aristotle. ... Although the philosophers of 
the last forty years acknowledge quite generally the inspiration which 
Aristotle derived from the study of living nature, they still express his philos- 
ophy in words taken from the vocabulary of Greek dictionaries that are hun- 
dreds of years old. The time would seem to have come for the translators 
and interpreters of Aristotle to use a language appropriate to his thinking, 
that is, the language of biology, and not that of the sixteenth-century human- 
ists. ... Much of Aristotle’s discussion becomes remarkably modern if one 
inserts modern terms to replace obsolete sixteenth and seventeenth century 
vocabulary”; ibid., 55-6. 
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is not bricks, mortar or timber, but the house; and so the principal ob- 
ject of natural philosophy is not the material elements, but their compo- 
sition, and the totality of the substance, independently of which they 
have no existence.” 


Substantial form is not the only one, but it is the most important. 
Aristotle’s eidoc retains its explanatory role. Many evolutionary 
authors have a comparable principle in mind when they reject ex- 
treme reductionism, arguing instead for a holistic, integrative biol- 
ogy.'48 They place the organism rather than the gene at the center of 
life, and they aim at “Making Biology Whole Again.” Stephen Jay 
Gould (a self-professed “dyed-in-the-wool Darwinist”) rejects 
Dawkins’s “ultimate (and logically false) reductionism to the selfish 
gene,” emphasizing that natural selection is “a hierarchical process 
working simultaneously at several levels of Darwinian individuality 
(from genes to organisms to demes to species to clades).”!©° There are 
distinct degrees of irreducible organization and complexity, none of 
which can be reduced to its lower elements. Using a very simple illus- 
tration, Steven Rose (from a proclaimed materialist perspective), ex- 
plains how the physiology of a frog’s leap “requires a set of irreducible 
organizing relations” which are absent from either the biochemistry or 





147 PA 1.5.645a30-6 (trans. W. Ogle, Complete Works 1:1004). 

148] am grateful to Terence Nichols for drawing my attention to the rele- 
vant literature. See Terence L. Nichols, The Sacred Cosmos (Grand Rapids: 
Brazos Press, 2003) for an expanded treatment of holism in recent biology. 
Besides those authors referred to here, one may also mention Richard 
Lewontin and Brian Goodwin, How the Leopard Changed its Spots (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1994); Beyond Neo-Darwinism: An Introduc- 
tion to the New Evolutionary Paradigm, ed. Mae Won Ho and Peter Saun- 
ders (London: The Academic Press, 1984); David J. Depew and Bruce H. We- 
ber, Darwinism Evolving (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1995); Robert G. Wesson, 
Beyond Natural Selection (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1991). 

M49 See Steven Rose, Lifelines: Biology, Freedom, Determinism (Lon- 
don: Penguin, 1998), x, 302. See p. 7: “[My main task] is to offer an alternative 
vision of living systems, a vision which recognizes the power and role of 
genes without subscribing to genetic determinism, and which recaptures an 
understanding of living organisms and their trajectories through time and 
space as lying at the centre of biology.” 

160 Stephen Jay Gould, “Self-Help for a Hedgehog Stuck on a Molehill,” 
Evolution 51, no. 3 (1997): 1023. Natural selection is, he suggests, “a neces- 
sary but by no means sufficient, principle for explaining the full history of 
life”; ibid., 1022. 
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chemistry involved; it is a case, he states, of the whole being more 
than its parts.!©! He declares: “Each level of organization of the uni- 
verse has its own meanings, which disappear at lower levels.”!™ 
Noting, moreover, that “[e]very molecule, every organelle, every cell, 
is in a constant state of flux, of formation, transformation and re- 
newal,” he concludes, in words echoing the metaphysics of Aristotle: 
“Dynamic stability of form persists, although every constituent of that 
form has been replaced.”}®3 

Taking his cue from Karl Popper,’ who argued for what he 
called “active Darwinism”—the living organism “helping to determine 
its own fate by itself challenging and modifying its environment to 
meet its own needs’—Rose emphasizes that living things are not 
merely products of their environment but first wholes which them- 
selves influence in turn their own environment. Stuart Kaufmann 
likewise claims that besides random mutation and natural selection, 
self-organization plays an important part in the evolutionary pro- 
cess./55 That there are different levels of biological identity and func- 
tion accords with our earlier suggestion, in Aristotelian terms, that as 
well as the all-enveloping, singular, and unitary form of the individual, 
there are lower or subsidiary levels of formal determination and orga- 
nization. The term “holon,” coined by Arthur Koestler, is particu- 
larly suited to convey the role of such lesser, relatively independent 
subwholes, complete in themselves yet open to further determination 
as elements within a higher totality; it is an apt substitution for subsid- 
iary “form.”!5’ The ontological unity of the universe is thus, as Rose 
puts it, “a nested hierarchy of holons.”!58 





161 Rose, Lifelines, 93. 

162 Thid., 296. 

183 Rose, Lifelines, 306-7. 

154 Karl Popper, 1st Medawar Lecture to The Royal Society, 1986, cited 
in ibid., 75, 96. For Rose’s view, see ibid., 309. 

165 Stuart Kaufmann, At Home in the Universe (New York: Oxford, 
1995), 25. See Rose, Lifelines, 270: “Life is inevitably autopoietic, self-gener- 
ating, self-developing, self-evolving.” 

166 Arthur Koestler, The Ghost in the Machine (London: Picador, 1967), 
48-54; see the diagram in ibid., 60; Arthur Koestler, “Beyond Atomism and 
Holism—the Concept of the Holon,” in Beyond Reductionism: New Perspec- 
tives in the Life Sciences, ed. Arthur Koestler (London: Hutchinson, 1969), 
192-232. 
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In light of the intrinsic connection for Aristotle between formal 
and final causality, it will be of further interest to refer to a recent sug- 
gestion that evolution is not entirely bereft of inherent directionality. 
This has arisen from laboratory experiments by the microbiologist 
Barry G. Hall of the University of Connecticut, published in 1982 in an 
article entitled “Evolution on a Petri Dish.” Hall deleted from the 
bacteria E. coli the structural gene which enables it to metabolize lac- 
tose (milk sugar), and then challenged these bacteria to grow on a cul- 
ture of lactose.!© Initially they were unable to grow, since they could 
not produce the enzyme needed to digest the sugar. After nine days, 
however, strains of bacteria emerged which, contrary to expectation, 
metabolized the lactose. It appears that the bacteria reconstructed 
the code from the missing gene by manipulating another dormant or 
“eryptic” gene, thereby bringing about a mutation in an existing en- 
zyme so that it could perform the function of the one deleted. Cru- 
cially, another prior mutation was also needed, namely in the gene 
which regulated the dormant gene. According to Hall, the random 





187 See Steven Rose: “The divisions between [different levels of organiza- 
tion of matter] are confused. In part they are ontological, and relate to scale 
and complexity, in which successive levels are nested one within another. 
Thus atoms are less complex than molecules, molecules than cells, cells than 
organisms, and organisms than populations and ecosystems. So at each level 
different organizing relations appear, and different types of description and 
explanation are required. Hence each level appears as a holon—integrating 
levels below it, but merely a subset of the levels above. In this sense, levels 
are fundamentally irreducible; ecology cannot be reduced to genetics, nor 
biochemistry to chemistry”; Lifelines, 304-5. 

158 Ibid., 94. 

159 Barry G. Hall, “Evolution on a Petri Dish,” Evolutionary Biology 15 
(1982): 85-150; “Evolution of New Metabolic Functions in Laboratory Organ- 
isms,” in Evolution of Genes and Proteins, ed. Masatoshi Nei and R. K. 
Koehn (Sunderland, Mass.: Sinauer Associates, 1983), 234-57. For references 
to this literature I am again gratefully indebted to Terence Nichols, upon 
whose presentation of this topic I rely here. See also Kenneth R. Miller, 
Finding Darwin’s God: A Scientist’s Search for Common Ground Between 
God and Evolution (New York: Harper Collins, 1999), 145-7; D. J. Futuyama, 
Evolution (Sunderland, Mass.: Sinauer Associates, 1986), 477-8. 

160 Like the fast-breeding fruit fly (drosophila), the Escherichia coli, or 
common gut bug, has the advantage that it replicates and mutates rapidly, 
thus allowing scientists to accelerate the accumulation of data from which to 
extrapolate the patterns of evolution. Ironically, as Steven Rose remarks, de- 
spite the diversity of life forms—estimated between 14 and 30 million—“most 
biochemical and genetic generalizations are still derived from just three or- 
ganisms: the rat, the fruit fly and the common gut bug”; Lifelines, 2, 4. 
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chance that both mutations would occur together in the same bacte- 
rium was 1 in 1018, which in normal conditions, he calculated, would 
require 100,000 years; it had occurred in nine days. Hull declared: “We 
can only conclude that under some conditions spontaneous mutations 
are not independent events—heresy, I am aware.” 

The results of this accelerated and artificial sequence of enforced 
“evolution” offer the strongest evidence that, contrary to neo-Darwin- 
ian orthodoxy, these mutations were far from random, that is, unre- 
lated to the individual, but were indeed clearly directed to the 
organism’s benefit. Although Hall’s conclusion has been challenged, 
his critics were obliged to accept the much higher frequency of favor- 
able mutations under controlled conditions.'®! If vindicated, the rec- 
ognition of such “directed mutations” would lend empirical weight to 
Aristotle’s conviction of internal finality within the organism itself in 
the ineradicable bond between formal and final causes. 

Having attempted to defend the indispensable role of form, there 
remains the pertinent question: What is form? How is it to be de- 
fined? Need we affirm, for example, in every human a homunculus, 
as some early users of the microscope imagined they saw in sperma- 
tozoa? Are we committed to some mysterious principle such as 
Bergson’s élan vital, or the immaterial entelechy of Hans Driesch’s vi- 
talism? Eidos, for Aristotle, is indeed évteAéyeva, that is, complete- 
ness or perfection; form is determined actuality. What does this tell 
us? What is the reality of form which actualizes and determines one 
individual substance as a human being, another as a parrot? Where 
does it reside? I suggest that while this is a pressing and legitimate 
question, it is not one which needs to be fully resolved in order to jus- 
tify the validity of what is asserted. In other words, we may affirm the 
reality of form although we do not fully grasp its nature. It is suffi- 
cient to point to its effects and operations, that is, the actions of the 
individual substance which proceed from it. Substances are known 
through their actions, since these reveal how something actualizes it- 
self according to a determinate mode of being. 

Form is the real and actualizing principle which determines the 
essences of things. A helpful scientific parallel is the synonymous 





161 See Richard E. Lenski and John E. Mittler, “The Directed Mutation 
Controversy and Neo-Darwinism,” Science 259, no. 5092 (8 January 1993): 
188-94. 
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term “structure.” Quantum mechanics affirms the existence of ele- 
mentary particles and assigns to them very definite characteristics 
which can be identified and measured; they are distinguished from 
one another by their different roles and behavior.!® Each particle has 
its particular specificity: electric charge, mass, spin, location within a 
range of time and place, and so forth. As we proceed to higher modes 
of being or essence, it becomes increasingly more difficult to delimit 
structure. Uniqueness is more easily recognized but less easily meas- 
ured. Individuality is clearer the more perfect the substance, but it 
yields less readily to investigation. Substances become more inscruta- 
ble with the increase of selfhood or inner complexity. 

The example of the comparatively stable knowledge which the 
physical sciences have of elementary particles, allied with the continu- 
ity and differences which obtain among distinct modes of being, al- 
lows us analogously to conclude that higher modes of life equally have 
an intrinsic structure and specificity, proper to their kind, which is the 
ground of the actions and operations which they exercise. Substances 
of different kinds act in different ways; thus diverse actions reveal di- 
verse modes of substance, although they do not disclose them entirely 
or exhaustively. Aristotle distinguishes between living organisms on 
the basis of their proper powers: plants exhibit the fundamental pow- 
ers of nutrition, growth, and reproduction; in addition, animals enjoy 
motion and sensation; humans have intellection and will. Neverthe- 
less, with respect to the immediate object of knowledge, the principle 
inevitably holds true: individuum est ineffabile. Our knowledge is 
indeed limited and deficient, yet it is adequate for us in the concrete to 
distinguish among different kinds of essence by virtue of their 





162 For the theoretical problems associated with such knowledge, see the 
excellent article by William A. Wallace, “Are Elementary Particles Real?” in 
From a Realist Point of View: Essays on the Philosophy of Science (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: University Press of America, 1979), 187-99. Highly pertinent to 
our entire discussion of the role of form is the following remark by Wallace: 
“One can only be struck by the outstanding contribution made by genetics to 
the understanding of evolutionary processes, particularly in terms of DNA- 
RNA molecular groups, genes, chromosomes, and so on. And what is most 
remarkable about this development is that the causal explanations it supplies 
are made, not in terms of efficient or final causality, but rather in terms of 
material and formal causality”; Causality and Scientific Explanation, vol. 2, 
Classical and Contemporary Science (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1974), 317-18. 
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characteristic operations.“ Does this commit us to the “essential- 
ism” condemned by W. V. Quine?! In his own words, “This is the 
doctrine that some of the attributes of a thing (quite independently of 
the language in which the thing is referred to, if at all) may be essen- 
tial to the thing, and others accidental.” Most likely, but it is a charge 
one may carry lightly. Are not some attributes indeed more important 
to an individual’s essence than others? Is it not more important to hu- 
mans that they are rational than to have feet? It is moreover a neces- 
sary stratagem in mapping the world through human knowledge. 
Eido¢ is the object of Aristotelian votc,!® but it can only work 
through abstractive insight and distinction: by isolating some features 
of the object as referentially more significant than innumerable oth- 
ers. This is but another of Aristotle’s insights which may not be easily 
discarded.!® 

In an exhaustive and well-grounded study, the German scholar 
Johannes Hübner compellingly argues that soul is to be understood as 
activity.!6” He takes this suggestion from Aristotle’s illustration in De 





18 William A. Wallace notes: “Natures are a shorthand way of indicating 
the intelligible aspects of things in terms of which they can be understood 
and defined. Thus the concept of nature is not exclusively an empirical con- 
cept, if by empirical one means whatever can be measured or photographed 
or otherwise presented directly to the senses. It is transempirical, for al- 
though it takes its origin from sense experience it still requires going beyond 
the world of sense for its proper comprehension. To refer to the nature of a 
thing is therefore to designate an inner dimension that makes the thing be 
what it is, serves to differentiate it from other things, and at the same time 
accounts for its distinctive activities and responses. This inner dimension is 
not transparent to the intellect, for we usually do not achieve distinct and 
comprehensive knowledge of a nature the first time we encounter it in expe- 
rience. Rather we grasp it in a general and indeterminate way that is open to 
progressive development and refinement on the basis of additional informa- 
tion”; The Modeling of Nature, 4-5. 

1644 W, V. Quine, “Three Grades of Modal Involvement,” in The Ways of 
Paradox (New York: Random House, 1966), 173-4. See David Charles’s re- 
marks on Quine’s position in Aristotle on Meaning and Essence (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 354-7. The validity of “natural kinds,” as de- 
fended by Quine, is of course a prerequisite in our present discussion, both 
for Aristotle’s notion of púors and evolutionary species. See “Natural Kinds,” 
in Ontological Relativity and Other Essays (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969), 114-38. Compare William A. Wallace, “A Place for Form in Sci- 
ence: The Modeling of Nature,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association 49 (1995): 39. 

16 De Anima 3.8.431b2: Tà pév oŭv etn tò vontixdv voel See 
3.8.431b29-432al. 
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Anima 2.1, of the two senses of évteAéyeto. by the analogous distinc- 
tion between éxiotyy and Oeweetv, knowledge as possession or dis- 
position, and knowledge as the very act of knowing itself. Going be- 
yond the standard interpretation of soul as prerequisite of action, he 
suggests that the very essence of soul is activity. Representative of 
the “traditional interpretation” is D. W. Hamlyn: “The soul is actuality 
only as keris, i.e. in a dispositional way, since something may still be 
alive when asleep and not doing something.” Of the authors 
discussed in the present study, we can cite James Lennox, who under- 
stands Aristotelian soul to be “a unified set of goal-oriented ca- 
pacities—nutritive, reproductive, locomotive, and cognitive.”}® A dis- 
position, however, is by definition itself a potency and therefore de- 
pendent on a more primitive actuality. In the example employed by 
Hamlyn, it is not enough to say that while something is asleep, it is not 
“doing anything”; quite the contrary, it is very active indeed: it is alive. 
To be alive is its manner of being. In a significant phrase (not invoked 
by Hübner), Aristotle declares that “to be alive” is itself the very being 
of living things: tò è Civ tois C@ou tò eivai got, aitia ôè xal &oxù 
toUtwv Ñ yux. This is underpinned moreover by Aristotle’s state- 
ment in Metaphysics 12, that God’s act of thinking is his very life and 
actuality, that is, his being: Ñ yao vot évégyeia Cw, éxetvog ôè ñ 
évéoyela.!7! Risking what may seem an apparent tautlogy, actuality is 
the primary reality of anything. This happens for each being in the 





166 Jonathan Barnes writes: “Some modern philosophers have rejected— 
and ridiculed—Aristotle’s talk of essences. But Aristotle shows himself the 
better scientist; for an important part of the scientific endeavour consists in 
explaining the various quirks and properties of substances and stuffs in terms 
of their fundamental natures—that is to say, in terms of their essences. Aris- 
totle’s axiomatic sciences will start from essences and successively explain 
derivative properties. The theorems of animal biology, say, will express the 
derived properties of animals, and the deduction of the theorems from the 
axioms will show how those properties are dependent upon the relevant es- 
sences”; Aristotle: A Very Short Introduction, 56. 

167 Johannes Hiibner, “Die Aristotelische Konzeption der Seele als Aktiv- 
ität in de Anima II 1,” Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 81 (1999): 1-32. 

168 D, W. Hamlyn, Aristotle, De Anima (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
82. 

18 Lennox, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Biology, 128; see xx: “Animals are 
unities of matter and form—souls are simply forms (read ‘functional capaci- 
ties’) of animate bodies.” 

1” De Anima 2.4.415b13-14. 

171 Meta 12.10.1072b.26-7. 
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measure of its form—in the case of living things, according to their 
soul. 

It is easier in this context to understand why Aristotle, having dis- 
tinguished in the Metaphysics between motions (xtvjoeig) which are 
incomplete (Gtedéc) and activities (évégyevar) which contain within 
themselves their own completion and fulfilment (évtedéyeuat), de- 
clares: “It is therefore evident that substance and form are actuality” 
(évégyea).!” The sheer activity of an act of contemplation (Oewgetv) 
does not seek fulfilment beyond itself in the further discovery of 
truth, thereby actualizing residual potential, but rather it rests in the 
enjoyment of an insight already attained; likewise the actuality of sub- 
stantial form is already complete in itself, as the fundamental and 
completed actualization of matter which it constitutes as an individ- 
ual. (This is not to deny the potency which characterizes all beings 
other than the First Mover; each being is open to new actualizations, 
but not at the basic level of form. While I continually realize latent po- 
tencies, I cannot become a human being to a higher degree; as 
Aristotle notes in the Categories, there are no grades of substantial- 
ity.) We may also grasp the definition of form as activity, in light of 
the discoveries of particle physics. The structures of subatomic parti- 
cles are not inert but consist of energy; the basic building blocks of 
the material world undergo endless recombinations but retain clear 
levels of identity, recognized by their dynamic inner activity. 

Careful not to confuse act with movement in suggesting that form 
is activity, it is equally important to grasp the analogical nature of ac- 
tuality. The act of the soul in actualizing the body is not the same kind 
as the act of contemplation exercised by the soul but rather of a prior 
order. The concept of actuality is itself fundamental and cannot be 
further analyzed into any notion more elementary. It coincides with 
our basic grasp of being; for Aristotle, actuality is the primary sense of 
reality.‘ Form is primary actuality—activity—not in the existential 
order but in the order of essence or modality; it signifies the modus 
agendi according to which each thing exists. For reasons which lie 
beyond our present scope, modes of being, that is, essences, are them- 
selves potential with respect to the primary, actualizing power or 





_ 1? Meta 9.8.1050b2-3: dote pavegòv ön Å odola xai tò eldoc Evégyerd 
BOTW. 
173 De Anima 2.1.412b9. 
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presence of existence; form is thus consequent upon existence, the 
secondary activity of beings, causing each thing, not radically to be 
(that is, in the primary sense of exist), but to be what it is: determining 
its essence or tò ti Ñy elvan. 

We must recognize here the inevitable limits of our knowledge; 
since we have no direct, illuminative knowledge of forms or souls, the 
best we can do is describe them in terms of the most revealing and 
perfect attributes which they exhibit, elucidated through the funda- 
mental concepts at our disposal. Such knowledge is of its nature defi- 
cient. It is not possible (in Leibniz’s phrase—misattributed to Bacon, 
whose motive he thereby sought to praise)! to put nature “on the 
rack” and with screws to wrest her secrets. As Goethe saw, “Nature 
falls silent under torture.”!” It is not within our power, in words of the 
Bard, to “pluck out the heart of mystery”; yet, as Aristotle recognized, 
the occasional and scanty insights we attain of profound realities is 
more worthy than the detailed knowledge afforded by the senses. 

Aristotle’s biology provided a richness of experience and insight 
which greatly nourished his metaphysics; his metaphysics provides, in 
turn, a deeper dimension and perspective within which to understand 
and evaluate the undercurrents which inwardly sustain living things in 
their operations. Aristotle’s metaphysics offers timeless insights 
which are of fundamental value to human experience and which are 
necessary if the life sciences are themselves to be adequately articu- 
lated—even if such insights themselves lie beyond the scope of sci- 
ence. As a scientist of abiding relevance and perennial philosopher 
par excellence, his wisdom is a valuable guide in assessing whatever 
theories may emerge regarding man and the cosmos. Leibniz declared 
that Aristotle’s utterances regarding the basic concepts of natural phi- 
losophy were “for the most part entirely true.”!”” Henri Bergson states 





1747 am introducing here a distinction not found in Aristotle. 

1% Leibniz’s letter to Gabriel Wagner (1696); Philosophical Papers and 
Letters 2, ed. Leroy E. Loemker (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
758. Bacon’s aim is to “dissect nature”: “Melius autem est naturam secare, 
quam abstrahere”; Novum Organon, bk. 1, aph. 51 (The Works of Francis 
Bacon 1:168). 

176 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen, Werke 12, 
(Hamburg: Wegner, 1967), 498. See p. 434: “Die Natur verstummt auf der 
Folter.” 

177 Letter to Jakob Thomasius, April 1669: “Quae Aristoteles enim de ma- 
teria, forma, privatione, natura, loco, infinito, tempore, motu, ratiocinatur, 
pleraque certa et demonstrata sunt”; Sämtliche Schriften und Briefe II, 1 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1987), 15. 
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that if we remove from Aristotle’s philosophy everything derived from 
poetry, religion, and social life, as well as from a somewhat rudimen- 
tary physics and biology, we are left with the grand framework of a 
metaphysics which, he believes, is the natural metaphysics of the hu- 
man intellect.!”8 These views echo the opinion of Aquinas, according 
to whom the characteristic of Aristotle is never to depart from the ob- 
vious.}” 

The preceding reflections have been concerned in the first place 
with eidoc as an undeniable principle of being, verified analogously at 
diverse levels of reality; and secondarily with the theory of evolution, 
insofar as it explains the emergence of multitudinous life forms. My 
belief in the validity of Aristotle’s insight was strengthened by an ex- 
perience far removed from philosophic speculation regarding the 
metaphysical origins of biodiversity. I visited Lebanon shortly after 
the civil war. After years of relentless destruction, Beirut was an 
overpowering shock to the senses and an assault on one’s comprehen- 
sion: bombed-out buildings, their facades shrapnel-scarred, stood des- 
olate among charred surroundings, pitiably ironic monuments to the 
failure of human purpose. It was at the time the biggest building site 
in the world and also—given the many-layered civilizations 
(Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Medieval) being unearthed— 
the greatest archeological site. The most striking story I heard, told to 
me by journalist Robert Fisk, concerned the excavation of a Roman 
site. The archeologist was distressed when the contents of a jar were 
accidentally spilled. When it rained, corn began to sprout—after 2000 
years! This suitably Aristotelian chance event provided, to my mind, a 
striking illustration of what Aristotle meant by uous or nature, the 
“something extra” (€teQdv tt)!—however one chooses to name it: 
elSoc, vital principle, élan vital—which abides deeply within all living 
things and which distinguishes them from the inanimate. Another pic- 
ture stays in my mind—a mature tree growing from the balcony of a 
wrecked and tangled building, having germinated from a windblown 
seed years earlier. Life defiantly asserts itself after a gap of two mil- 
lennia in the fire and flare of man’s folly and destruction. Despite the 





1% Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (London: Macmillan, 1928), 344. 

1% De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. 5: “Proprium philosophiae eius fuit a 
manifestis non discedere.” (Quaestiones Disputate, vol. 2, ed. M. Calcaterra 
and T. S. Centi [Turin: Marietti, 1965], 389.) 

180 Meta 7.17.1041b17. 
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tragic consequences of human deliberation, perhaps we can after all 


share in Aristotle’s optimism that Nature is not in herself a malign 
tragedy and does nothing in vain.!8! 


University College Dublin 
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VIRTUE AND KNOWLEDGE: CONNATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
ACCORDING TO THOMAS AQUINAS 


TAKI SUTO 


Tomas AQUINAS INSISTS that there are two different ways to attain 
correct judgment. One is by way of “perfect use of reason,” and an- 
other is by way of “connaturality” (connaturalitas): 


Wisdom denotes a certain rectitude of judgment according to the divine 
ideas. Now rectitude of judgment is twofold: first, on account of perfect 
use of reason, secondly, on account of a kind of connaturality with the 
matter about which one has to judge. Thus, about matters of chastity, a 
man who has learnt the science of morals judges rightly through inquiry 
by reason, while he who has the habit of chastity judges rightly of such 
matters by a kind of connaturality. Accordingly it belongs to the wis- 
dom that is an intellectual virtue to form a right judgment about divine 
things through inquiry by reason, but it belongs to wisdom as a gift of 
the Holy Spirit to form a right judgment about them on account of a kind 
of connaturality with them: thus Dionysius says, in Chapter Two of On 
the Divine Names, that Hierotheus is perfect in divine things, for he not 
only learns, but he also receives divine things. Now this sympathy or 
connaturality for divine things is the result of charity, which unites us to 
God, according to 1 Cor. vi. 17: He who is joined to the Lord, is one 
spirit. 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Saint Louis University, 
3800 Lindell Blvd., Humanities Building, Saint Louis, MO 63108. 

1 “[S]apientia importat quandam rectitudinem iudicii secundum rationes 
divinas. Rectitudo autem iudicii potest contingere dupliciter: uno modo, se- 
cundum perfectum usum rationis; alio modo, propter connaturalitatem quan- 
dam ad ea de quibus iam est iudicandum. Sicut de his quae ad castitatem per- 
tinent per rationis inquisitionem recte iudicat ille qui didicit scientiam 
moralem: sed per quandam connaturalitatem ad ipsa recte iudicat de eis ille 
qui habet habitum castitatis. Sic igitur circa res divinas ex rationis inquisi- 
tione rectum iudicium habere pertinet ad sapientiam quae est virtus intellec- 
tualis: sed rectum iudicium habere de eis secundum quandam connaturali- 
tatem ad ipsa pertinet ad sapientiam secundum quod donum est Spiritus 
Sancti: sicut Dionysius dicit, in 2 cap. de Div. Nom., quod Hierotheus est per- 
fectus in divinis non solum discens, sed et patiens divina. Hujusmodi autem 
compassio sive connaturalitas ad res divinas fit per caritatem, quae quidem 
unit nos Deo sec. illud I ad Cor. 6 [17] : Qui adhaeret Deo unus spiritus est”; 
ST II-U, q. 45, a. 2. In this paper, all English translations of the Summa theolo- 
giae are mine based on Summa theologiae (Rome: Marietti, 1952—56). 
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Aquinas refers to the latter mode of cognition, that is, that by con- 
naturality, by different names. Sometimes he calls it “judgment by 
inclination’ and other times “affective cognition” (cognitio affec- 
tiva)? or “experiential cognition” (cognitio experimentalis).4 “Cogni- 
tion” (cognitio) in Aquinas is a generic notion applicable to different 
cognitive activities and their results, comprising both apperehension 
and judgment. Based on the text quoted above, scholars often call 
this mode of cognition “connatural knowledge.” As observed in the 
text, connatural knowledge is, to be exact, “judgment by connatural- 
ity.” The modes of this cognition are twofold: 


G) “He who has the habit of chastity judges rightly of such matters [of 
chastity] by a kind of connaturality.”® 


Gi) “Because where there is the greater charity, there is the more desire; 
and desire in a certain degree makes the one desiring apt and prepared 
to receive the object desired. Hence he who possesses the more char- 
ity, will see God the more perfectly, and will be the more beatified.”® 


These texts tell us that the virtues of the cognizer such as chastity 
(which is, according to Aquinas, a part of temperance,’ namely one of 
the moral virtues) and charity (which is one of the theological vir- 
tues*) play a crucial role in our attainment of moral and religious cog- 
nition; only those who have particular virtues have dispositions for 





2 “Contingit enim aliquem iudicare, uno modo per modum inclinatio- 
nis: sicut qui habet habitum virtutis, recte iudicat de his quae sunt secundum 
virtutem agenda, in quantum ad ila inclinatur: unde et in X Ethic. dicitur vir- 
tuosus est mensura et regula actuum humanorum. Alio modo, per modum 
cognitionis: sicut aliquis instructus in scientia morali, posset iudicare de acti- 
bus virtutis, etiam si virtutem non haberet”; ST L, q. 1, a. 6, ad 3. 

3 STI, q. 64, a. 1; ST I-I, q. 97, a. 2, ad 2; ST I-I, q.162, a. 3, ad 1. 

4 *[D]uplex est cognitio divinae bonitatis vel voluntatis. Una quidem 
speculativa. Et quantum ad hanc, non licet dubitare nec probare utrum Dei 
voluntas sit bona, vel utrum Deus sit suavis. Alia autem est cognitio divinae 
bonitatis seu voluntatis affectiva seu experimentalis, dum quis experitur in 
seipso gustum divinae dulcedinis et complacentiam divinae voluntatis: sicut 
de Hierotheo dicit Dionysius, 2 cap. de Div. Nom., quod didicit divina ex 
compassione ad ipsa”; ST O-O, q. 97, a. 2, ad 2. 

5 ST I-II q. 45, a. 2. 

6 “[Q]uia ubi est maior caritas, ibi est maius desiderium; et desiderium 
quodammodo facit desiderantem aptem et paratum ad susceptionem deside- 
rati. Unde qui plus habebit de caritate, perfectius Deum videbit, et beatior 
erit”; ST I, q. 12, a. 6. 

7ST U-I, q. 143. 

8 ST I-I q. 62, a. 3. 
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cognition of the things related to the virtues. Thanks to the disposi- 
tions, one can come to know these things rightly and more perfectly. 

Whether the cognizer has a connaturality brought by some virtue 
makes a difference in the mode of his cognition and, furthermore, ac- 
cording to Aquinas’s account? (which I will explain later), this connat- 
urality is a sort of love (amor). He also says that love brings desire 
(desiderium) to the thing loved and also joy (gaudiwm) when desire 
is fulfilled.!° Moreover, connatural knowledge can be characterized as 
noninferential since it is contrasted with “the perfect use of reason” or 
“inquiry by reason.” Aquinas distinguishes “reason” in the strict sense 
from “intellect” in its function of inference. 

These features, namely, particularity, affectivity, and noninferen- 
tiality, are what virtue epistemology” has been recently trying to de- 
fend as' components of human knowledge. Indeed, Linda Zagzebski, 
one of the major virtue epistemologists, pays much attention to 
Aquinas’s notion of prudence (prudentia)? as well as to Aristotle’s 
practical wisdom (phronesis) in her book Virtues of the Mind.“ John 
Greco, who endorses a different type of virtue epistemology as a sort 
of refined reliabilism!> (what he calls “agent reliabilism”) tells us that 





° ST T-I, q. 23, a. 4 and so forth. 

10 ST I-H, q. 26, a. 2. 

USTI, q. 79, a. 8. 

2 For brief overviews of virtue epistemology, see Linda Zagzebski, “Vir- 
tue Epistemology,” in Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Edward 
Craig (New York: Routledge, 1998), 9:617-22; Guy Axtell, “Recent Works on 
Virtue Epistemology,” American Journal of Philosophy 34 (1997): 1-26; John 
Greco, “Virtue Epistemology,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
ed. Edward N. Zalta, http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2002/entries/epis- 
temology-virtue/. For further details, Knowledge, Belief, and Character: 
Readings of Virtue Epistemology, ed. Guy Axtell (Lanham, Md.: Rowan & 
Littlefield, 2000); Virtue Epistemology: Essays on Epistemic Virtue and Re- 
sponsibility, ed. Linda Zagzebski and Abrol Fairweather (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001). 

13 According to Aquinas, prudence is one of our intellectual virtues 
which makes it possible to inquire, discern, and command rightly concerning 
the ends of human actions. For Aquinas’s accounts of prudence, see ST II-I, 
q. 47, especially a. 8. 

H Linda Zagzebski, Virtues of the Mind: An Inquiry into the Nature of 
Virtues and the Ethical Foundations of Knowledge (hereafter, “Virtues of 
the Mind”) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). For a critical 
evaluation of Zagzebski's approach to Aquinas’s epistemology, see Thomas S. 
Hibbs, “Aquinas, Virtues, and Recent Epistemology,” Review of Metaphysics 
52 (2001): 171-91. 

15 This type of virtue epistemology is often called “virtue reliabilism.” 
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the theory has its roots in the Aristotelian-Thomistic concept of the 
person.! To put it very roughly, virtue epistemologists insist that the 
virtues possessed by the cognizer are grounds for justifying beliefs 
formed by the cognizer. They claim that our cognitions are individu- 
ally different!” because these cognitions depend upon our disposi- 
tions and, therefore, upon our virtues. Also, they point out that our 
cognitions are strongly connected with our passions.!8 They empha- 
size that some of our beliefs should be justified even when they are 
formed through noninferential processes.!8 They insist that these 
components are saved more successfully in virtue epistemology 
rather than in other types of the theory of knowledge such as “simple 
internalism” and “simple reliabilism.”* Here, I am calling “simple in- 
ternalism” the claim that what the subject can easily become aware of 
(by reflection, for example) can be the only basis for justification; and 
“simple reliabilism” is the claim that a reliable belief-forming process 
is the only basis for justifying beliefs formed by the cognizer. 

Moreover, and most importantly, virtue epistemologists insist 
that virtue epistemology could avoid the difficulties that simple inter- 
nalism and simple reliablism have faced in the problem of justifica- 
tion. For instance, as is well known, simple reliabilism has faced the 
challenge of epistemic responsibility. Suppose that a reliable ther- 
mometer and a certain device that converts the data into the signals 
analyzable by the human brain were embedded in the cognizer’s brain 
without his notice. Is a true belief of the cognizer about the tempera- 
ture justified? The simple reliabilist should say “Yes,” but our intu- 
ition rather says “No” because his beliefs about temperature are, as it 
were, manipulated by the machine, not formed by himself. Virtue 
epistemologists could avoid the counterintuitive answer by claiming 
that virtue as the ground of justification is a stable disposition in the 
cognizer that is largely acquired by his own efforts, not an accidental 
device or a process embedded in the cognizer. 





16 John Greco, Putting Skeptics in Their Place: Skeptical Arguments 
and Philosophical Inquiry (hereafter, “Putting Skeptics”) (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2000), 179. 

17“Particularism” is observed in Zagzebski, Virtues of the Mind, 18, and 
Greco, Putting Skeptics, esp. 20-4. 

18 Zagzebski, Virtues of the Mind, 51-8. 

19 Greco, Putting Skeptics, esp. 95-101, 234-41. 

2 Following Greco's expression in Putting Skeptics, 165. 
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Thus, Aquinas’s notion of connatural knowledge seems to involve 
philosophically interesting points. Despite its philosophical signifi- 
cance, Aquinas’s connatural knowledge has not yet been fully ex- 
plored,”! although old as well as new Thomists such as John of St. 
Thomas, Thomas Gilby, Jacques Maritain, and Ralph McInerny have 
made some remarks about it. Some of their comments, especially 
John of St. Thomas’s, are helpful, but many of them are speculations 
that are short on textual evidence. The main reason for this is that 
Aquinas himself does not give a systematic account of connatural 
knowledge anywhere in his texts. Hence, we have to explore his vari- 
ous texts in order to reconstruct what he really thinks about this mode 
of cognition. 


I 


I have introduced above what Aquinas calls a “disposition for cog- 
nition” that enables correct judgment, a kind of connaturality with the 
matter about which one has to judge. Now, I will first explore what he 
means by the word “connaturality.” 

In some texts, he says that connaturality is found in the appetite 
and is a sort of love (amor). In the following text (i), he suggests, 
moreover, that connaturality (connaturalitas) is something convert- 
ible with inclination (inclinatio) and aptitude (aptitude). 





21 There is some helpful literature on connatural knowledge. I am in- 
debted to textual information and analysis of Rafael Thémas Caldera, Le 
Jugement par inclination chez Saint Thomas D’Aquin (Paris: J. Vrin, 1980), 
and Ryouske Inagaki, “Shinwasei (connaturalitas) ni yoru Ninshiki [Cogni- 
tion by Connaturality],” in Tomasu Akinasu Tetsugaku no Kenkyu [Studi 
in the Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas] (Tokyo: Sobunsya, 1970), 119-41. 
These provide information, but I do not think they succeed in explaining the 
mechanism of the cognition. 

2 Joannes a Sancto Thoma, Cursus theologicus: De donis Spiritus 
Sancti, ed. Armand Mathieu and Herve Gagné (Québec: University of Lavel 
Press, 1948), 155-97; Thomas Gilby, “Love-Knowledge,” in Poetic Experience: 
An Introduction to Thomist Aesthetic (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1934), 
chap. 5; Jacques Maritain, “On Knowledge Through Connaturality,” in The 
Range of Reason (New York: Scribner’s, 1952), chap. 3; Ralph McInerny, “Ap- 
ropos of Art and Connaturality,” The Modern Schoolman 35 (1958): 173-89. 
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(i) “Now, in the movements of the appetitive faculty, as it were, good 
has a force of attraction, while evil has a force of repulsion. In the first 
place, therefore, good causes, in the appetitive power, a kind of 
inclination, aptitude or connaturality in respect of good: and this be- 
longs to the passion of love.” 


According to Aquinas, appetite is divided in three ways: natural incli- 
nation (inclinatio naturalis), sensitive appetite (appetitive sensiti- 
vus), and intellectual appetite (appetitus intellectivus) or will (volun- 
tas). Corresponding to these divisions of appetite, there are three 
kinds of love or connaturality, namely, natural love (amor naturalis), 
sensitive love (amor sensitivus), and intellectual love (amor intellec- 
tivus). 
(ii) “Now in each of these appetites, the principle of movement towards 
the end loved is called love. In the natural appetite the principle of this 
movement is the appetitive subject’s connaturality with the things to 
which it tends, and can be called natural love: thus the connaturality of 
a heavy body for the centre is by reason of its heaviness and can be 
called natural love. In like manner the coaptitude of the sensitive appe- 


tite or of the will to some good, that is to say, its complacency in good, 
is called sensitive love, or intellectual or rational love,” 


As is observed in text (ii), to be exact, Aquinas is using the ex- 
pression “connaturality” or “connatural” (connaturale) for the natural 
inclination of the things. The following can be counted as examples 
of this: 

(iii) “But in this life it is connatural for our intellect to be related to ma- 

terial and sensible things [as its object].” 





23 “In motibus autem appetitivae partis, bonum habet quasi virtutem at- 
tractivam, malum autem virtutem repulsivam. Bonum ergo primo quidem in 
potentia appetitiva causat quandam inclinationem, seu aptitudinem, seu con- 
naturalitatem ad bonum: quod pertinet ad passionem amoris”; ST I-H, q. 23, a. 
4. 

* “Tn unoquoque autem horum appetituum, amor dicitur illud quod est 
principium motus tendentis in finem amatum. In appetitu autem naturali, 
principium huiusmodi motus est connaturalitas appetentis ad id in quod ten- 
dit, quae dici potest amor naturalis; sicut ipsa connaturalitas corporis gravis 
ad locum medium est per gravitatem, et potest dici amor naturalis. Et simi- 
liter coaptatio appetitus sensitivi, vel voluntatis, ad aliquod bonum, idest ipsa 
complacentia boni, dicitur amor sensitivus, vel intellectivus seu rationalis”; 
ST I-I, q. 26, a 1. 

25 “[C]onnaturale est intellectui nostro, secudum statum praesentis vi- 
tae, quod ad materialia et sensibilia respiciat”; ST I, q. 13, a. 1, ad 3. 
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(iv)“A man is said to suffer ecstasy, in as much as he is placed outside 
the connatural apprehension of his sense and reason, when he is raised 
up as to comprehend things that surpass sense and reason.” 


Certainly, in his understanding of connatural knowledge, Aquinas 
does not imply any of these, namely, the modes of cognition by natural 
inclination of the human intellect and senses. If this were so, even 
“the perfect use of reason,” which he contrasts with connatural knowl- 
edge would also be counted as connatural knowledge. Based on the 
text (iii), it is not clear why “the perfect use of reason” should not in- 
volve connaturality, for using reason perfectly must be connatural to 
the human being as rational animal.?’ But looking at the first quoted 
text” carefully, we will find that Aquinas says that the mode of cogni- 
tion in question occurs “on account of a kind of (quaedam) connatu- 
rality” not merely “on account of connaturality”: 
Now rectitude of judgment is twofold: first, on account of perfect use of 
reason, secondly, on account of a kind of connaturality with the matter 
about which one has to judge. Thus, about matters of chastity, a man 
who has learnt the science of morals judges rightly through inquiry by 
reason, while he who has the habit of chastity judges rightly of such 
matters by a kind of connaturality. Accordingly it belongs to the wis- 
dom that is an intellectual virtue to form a right judgment about divine 
things through inquiry by reason, but it belongs to wisdom as a gift of 
the Holy Spirit to form a right judgment about them on account of a 
kind of connaturality with them.” 


Moreover, in text (ii), he does not call the love that occurs in the sensi- 
tive and intellectual appetites “connaturality” but “coaptitude” (coap- 
tatio) and “complacency” (complacentia). Additionally, in talking 
about love as a passion in the proper sense (like that which occurs in 
our sensitive appetitive powers), he says that “love implies a kind of 
connaturality or complacency of the lover for the things beloved.” 
This seems to say that complacency is a kind connaturality or quasi- 





28 “[H]omo, dum elevatur ad comprehendenda aliqua quae sunt supra 
sensum et rationem, dicitur extasim pati, inquantum ponitur extra connatu- 
ralem apprehensionem rationis et sensus”; ST I-I, q. 28, a. 3. 

27 Compare: “Et ideo uti collatione et discursu est connaturale animabus 
beatorum, non autem angelis”; ST II, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3. 

2 ST I-I, q. 45, a. 2. 

2 ST I-I, q. 45, a. 2 (my emphasis). 

30 “[A]mor importat quandam connaturalitatem vel complacentiam 
amantis ad amatum”; ST I-I, q. 27, a. 1. 
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connaturality’! but not connaturality in its proper sense. A thorough 
survey of “connaturality” and “connatural” in the Index Thomisticus™ 
tells us that Aquinas uses these terms straightforwardly (that is to say, 
without “a kind of”) almost exclusively for the natural inclinations of 
things and, therefore, the natural inclination is supposed to be the 
proper meaning of “connaturality.” 

The connaturality in question is not an innate aptitude based 
upon the nature of the things (which is the proper use of the term 
“connaturality”) but is rather the acquired aptitude formed in the sen- 
sitive and intellectual appetitive powers (which is rather a derivative 
use of the term “connaturality”). In other words, the connaturality is 
not the aptitude that based upon our “first nature” but that based 
upon our “second nature.” First nature is what we have at our birth 
and second nature is what we develop after our birth. So far, second 
nature is different from first nature, but it is not indifferent to first na- 
ture. Rather, second nature develops upon the basis of first nature. I 
will explain more about this relationship in a later section with regard 
to the development of virtues. 


0 


Now, how does the connaturality function in our cognitions or 
judgments? As mentioned above, the connaturality is a sort of love 





31 Compare: “Est autem hic modus proprius hominum, quod ad perfec- 
tionem suarum operationum quasdam perfectiones et habitus, quibus quasi 
connaturaliter et faciliter et delectabiliter bonum et bene operentur”: SCG, 
bk. 3, chap. 150, n. 3231 (my emphasis). The Latin text is quoted from Liber 
de Veritate Catholicae Fidei contra errores Infidelium seu Summa Contra 
Gentiles (Rome: Marietti, 1961). 

2 Thomas Aquinatis Opera Omnia: Cum Hypertextibus (CD-ROM), 2d 
ed., ed. Roberto Busa (Milan: Editoria Elettronica Editel, 1996). 

33 Recently, John McDowell sheds the light on the concept again in his 
discussion of naturalism. For his discussion, see John McDowell, “Two Sorts 
of Naturalism,” in Mind, Value and Reality (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1998), chap. 9. The origin of the concept, not the expression itself, is 
found in Aristotle’s distinction between “disposition” (diathesis) and “habit” 
(hexis) in the Nicomachean Ethics. The expression “second nature” 
(natura secunda) is found in Aquinas’s Summa theologiae (for example, ST 
LI, q. 82, a. 1). In more than one place (for example, ST I-II, q. 72, a. 2, ad 1; 
ST II, q. 58, a. 1, obj. 3), Aquinas introduces Cicero as using the expression 
“second nature”: “Cicero says that virtue is a habit in accord with reason, like 
a second nature.” The Marietti edition of Summa theologiae gives its refer- 
ence to Cicero’s De inventione, 2, 53, but the expression “second nature” it- 
self is not found in the designated text. 
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formed in our sensitive and intellectual appetitive powers. Aquinas 
makes an insightful consideration of love in the second part of 
Summa theologiae.” He claims there that love brings about “mutual 
indwelling” (mutual inhaesio), namely, the state in which the thing 
loved exists somehow in the lover and the lover exists in the thing 
loved. He says, “The effect of the mutual indwelling may be under- 
stood as referring both to the apprehensive and to the appetitive 
power.” The effect of the mutual indwelling in the apprehensive 
powers is the following phenomenon: “The lover is not satisfied with a 
superficial apprehension of the beloved, but strives to gain an intimate 
knowledge of every thing pertaining to the beloved, so as to penetrate 
into its very interior.” The phenomenon can be described as that in 
which the lover exists in the thing loved since the lover's attention is 
absorbed by the thing loved. The same phenomenon can be also de- 
scribed as the existence of the thing loved in the lover since the thing 
loved is deeply understood or received by the lover. Putting aside 
Aquinas’s remarks, let us think about our actual moments in love. 
Certainly, the love toward a particular object or person accompanies a 
movement to understand that object or person much better. The lov- 
ers of music describe the slight differences among the players or the 
conductors, concentrating upon the sounds so as to listen to even 
slightest movements of the melodies or the mellowness of each sound. 
The lovers of novels and poems point out the unsuitability of a certain 
vocabulary in a particular context, being particular about the subtle 
nuances of the vocabulary. The deeper the lover loves, the more he 
concentrates his attention upon the object of his love so that he can 
penetrate it more sharply. So far, Aquinas could rightly claim, “Love is 
said to discern because it moves the reason to discern.” 

An early interpretation® concludes that this is what Aquinas 
describes as “knowledge through (propter/secundum/per) connatural- 
ity.” According to this interpretation, the love or the connaturality 
functions, in short, as an efficient cause. However, it seems 





34 ST II, qq. 26-8. 

%3 ST II, q. 28, a. 2. 

% Ibid. 

37 Tbid. 

38 “Dicitur autem amor discernere, inquantum movet rationem ad dis- 
cernendum”; ST I-I, q. 47, a. 1, ad 1. 

3 Henri Dominique Noble, “La connaissance affective,” Revue des Sci- 
ences Philosophiques et Théologiques 7 (1913): 637-62. 
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connaturality contributes to raising the level of the accuracy of our 
cognition but does not bring any fundamental change in the content of 
the cognition. In other words, the connaturality functions “exter- 
nally” to cognition as a force that pushes the cognizer toward cogni- 
tive activity. Such a role of connaturality is observed in “a perfect use 
of reason” as well. For instance, the more students concentrate on a 
problem of natural deduction in logic, the more rapidly and more ac- 
curately they can answer it. But what Aquinas takes as the role of 
connaturality in connatural knowledge seems to be more than this. In 
his descriptions of each instance of connatural knowledge, the detail 
of which I will introduce later, he suggests that something that one 
has never understood suddenly comes to be known to him thanks to 
the connaturality which he has. 

Then how does connaturality affect cognition? After describing 
the effect of mutual indwelling in the apprehensive powers, Aquinas 
continues describing the effect of mutual indwelling in the appetitive 
powers. When the object loved is present to the lover, the lover takes 
pleasure in the object or in its good. When the object loved is absent, 
the lover longs for and tends toward the object. Since the intention of 
the lover toward the object loved stems from the very interior of the 
lover due to the thing loved, not from something outside of the lover 
and the thing loved (for example, the wealth that the beloved would 
bring), the object loved is said to be in the lover. At the same time, the 
lover is said to be in the thing loved since the lover is not satisfied 
with any external or superficial possession or enjoyment of the thing 
loved but seeks to possess the thing perfectly by penetrating into its 
heart. The appetible object moves the appetitive power to have an in- 
tention toward the object. Then the appetitive power moves toward 
the realization of the intention and thus reaches for the object.*! Un- 
der the influence of movements occurring in the appetitive power, the 
intellect understands the object loved, not other objects. In this man- 
ner, it is rightly expressed by John of St. Thomas that connatural 
knowledge has a cognitive mechanism such that “the affection be- 
comes the condition of the object” (affectus transit in conditionem 





40 Inagaki, “Shinwasei (connaturalitas) ni yoru Ninshiki [Cognition by 
Connaturality],” 129. 
41ST TIL, q. 26, a. 2. 
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objecti). This would not, however, suffice as a clear account of the 
mechanism of cognition. 

Aquinas often explains the mechanism of cognition with the the- 
sis that “the received is in the receiver according to the mode of the re- 
ceiver” (receptum est in recipiente per modum recipientis). In 
speculative cognition, cognition is established by the fact that “the re- 
ceived,” that is, the object of cognition changes its way of being for 
“the receiver,” that is, for the human intellect. The material object, the 
proper object of human cognition, cannot be received by the immate- 
rial human intellect unless it changes its being into the immaterial in- 
telligible species as a likeness (similitudo) of the object. According 
to Aquinas’s account, cognitions in logic, mathematics, and metaphys- 
ics depend upon further abstractions from cognitions of material 
things.“ In affective cognition or cognition through connaturality, ac- 
cording to the texts, the object of the cognition is the moral or the reli- 
gious fact, which is immaterial and does not change its way of being. 
Aquinas himself is a moral realist who never doubts the reality of un- 
changeable moral facts and truth. Hence in order to receive them, the 
receiver or the subject of the cognition should change his way of be- 
ing, forming a certain likeness (similitudo) of the object in himself 
and thus acquiring the connaturality with the object.“ The likeness is 
supposed to be what we called a “virtue.” 

Let me explain the mechanism of cognition with another thesis in 
Aquinas’s epistemology. Following Aristotle,** Aquinas often claims 
that the cognizer becomes identical with the object of cognition in the 
act of cognition.*” In speculative cognition, the statement is under- 
stood to mean that the cognizer becomes the object by receiving its 
form. In affective cognition or cognition through connaturality, on the 
other hand, the statement is understood to mean that the cognizer 
becomes the object by himself becoming like the object. For example, 
in loving music, one understands music profoundly by becoming 





£ Cursus theologicus, 166. Most of the commentators of connatural 
knowledge have introduced this statement in their interpretations. 

43 For example, ST I, q. 84, a1. 

4 In Boethii De trinitate, q. 5, aa. 3-4. 

45 Compare: “Similitudo, proprie loquendo, est causa amoris”; ST I-I, q. 
27, a. 3. 

4 Aristotle, De anima 3.2.425b26-7; 3.4.430a4. 

47 “Sicut enim sensus in actu est sensibile, propter similitudinem sensibi- 
lis, quae est forma sensus in actu; ita intellectus in actu est intellectum in 
actu, propter similitudinem rei intellectae, quae est forma intellectus in actu”; 
STI, q. 87, a. 1, ad 3. 
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musical, and in loving honor, one understands honorable actions by 
becoming honorable. 


wW 


Now, let us consider the philosophical implication of each in- 
stance where Aquinas talks about connatural knowledge. As found in 
the first quoted text, Aquinas first raises an example of connatural 
knowledge in moral cognition: 

Thus, about matters of chastity, a man who has learnt the science of 

morals judges rightly through inquiry by reason, while he who has the 

habit of chastity judges rightly of such matters by a kind of connatural- 
ity. 


Here, Aquinas claims that chastity, as a part of moral virtue, brings 
connaturality with matters related to chastity, and because of this 
comnaturality we can form a right judgment of such matters. The rela- 
tionship among the virtue, connaturality, and judgment is applied not 
only to chasitity but also to other moral virtues. In general, we can 
say about the mode of cognition that “a virtuous person, by the habit 
of virtue [and connaturality brought up by that virtue], judges aright 
of things concerning that virtue.” 

In order to explain the mode of the moral cognition, Aquinas of- 
ten relies upon Aristotle’s description of the excellent and good man 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. For instance, Aristotle says: 

(a) A good person (studios) judges rightly and in each circumstance 

what is true is apparent to him. For, there are proper good and pleasant 

according to each habit, and presumably what most distinguishes the 


good person is [his ability] to see what it true in each circumstance, be- 
ing like the standard (regula) and the measure (mensura) for them"! 


(b) According as each [of us] is, such does the end appear to him.” 


(c) But in all matters of this sort we consider that to be real and true 
which appears so to a good person. If this is right to say, as it seems to 





48 ST T-I, q. 45, a. 2. 

49 “[H]omo virtuosus per habitum virtutis habet rectum iudicium de his 
quae conveniunt virtuti illi”; ST II-I, q. 2, a. 3, ad 2. Similar expressions are 
found in ST I-I, q. 58, a. 5; ST D-IL, q. 1, a. 4, ad 3. 

50 The quotations of Nicomachean Ethics in this paper are my transla- 
tions from the Latin texts of the Nicomachean Ethics in Thomas Aquinas, 
Sententia libri Ethicorum (Rome: Comissio Leonina, 1969). 

51 Nicomachean Ethics 3.4.1113a29-33. 
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be, and if the virtue and the good person, insofar as he is such, is the 
measure of each thing, then what appears to him to be pleasures are 
pleasures and the things he enjoys are pleasant. It is not surprising that 
some things that disgust him appear pleasant to someone else.® 


In his Commentary on Nicomachean Ethics, Aquinas explains 
Aristotle’s statements in this way: the things that appear naturally 
good and pleasurable to each habit are those that are proper to the 
habit, that is, those that agree with it. Since the habit of moral virtue is 
defined by what is in accord with right reason, those things that are 
agreeable to the habit of virtue are in fact good. Thus the things in ac- 
cord with right reason, or the things that are good in themselves, ap- 
pear to be good to the habit. Hence, the good man, being much differ- 
ent from others, sees what is truly good in individual practical 
matters, being as it were the norm and measure of all that is to be 
done. In these cases, a thing must be judged good or bad according to 
how it appears to him. 

It could also be questioned why things appear good and pleasur- 
able to each habit or to each person possessing the habit. To this 
question, Aquinas could provide the following analysis based on the 
analogy of the movements of things and animals.® 

In general, a thing is agreeable to each according to its form, as 
fire tends upward in virtue of its proper accidental form, levity (levi- 
tas), and things of earth tend to the center in virtue of heaviness 
(gravitas). Proper accidents are not themselves substances but are 
derived directly from the nature of a substance in its natural condi- 
tion, for example, as levity is derived from the substance of fire®’ or 
the powers of the soul from the substance of the soul. So also we 
see that among the animals each one strives after something as good 
and as an end according to its own natural disposition. Different 





8 Nicomachean Ethics 3.5.1114a32-b1. This statement (b) in Latin, 
“[Q]ualis unusquisque est, talis finis videtur ei,” is often found in the second 
part of the Summae theologiae, for instance, ST II, q. 9, a. 2; ST I-I, q. 58, a. 
5; ST I-I, q. 24, a. 11. 

53 Nicomachean Ethics 10.5.1176a15-20. 

54 In IIT EN, lect. 10, IL 76-91; In decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad 
Nicomachum expositio (Rome: Marietti, 1949), n. 494. 

55 In IIT EN, lect. 13, ll. 15-34; n. 516. Though Aquinas does not intro- 
duce this explanation by analogy as his judgment, I believe that we can basi- 
cally take it as his opinion with his emphasis on the disanalogy. 

58ST L, q. 77, a 6. 

57 ST I, q. 6, a. 3. 

58 ST I, q. 77, a. 1, ad 5. 
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animals of the same species have different activities and operations in 
virtue of their accidental forms, that is, their natural dispositions, 
though all of them have similar movements and operations so far as 
they have the same essence. Similarly, in the human species, individ- 
uals are found having different movements and operations according 
to their dispositions and, accordingly, this thing appears to be good to 
one person and that thing appears to be good to another. Just as a 
healthy person can judge correctly about what is sweet while a person 
who is ill cannot, a person who has a fine mind can see and judge the 
aim of his life and action rightly while a person who has an evil mind 
sees this in a distorted manner. Hence, the man of virtue enjoys 
what is right and hates what is evil, while the depraved man enjoys 
what is evil and hates what is right. Unlike other animals, for human 
individuals, the dispositions or the habits®! that determine appear- 
ances are not totally natural in the sense that they are present at birth, 
but rather they are gradually built through training and education. In 
other words, they are not natural in the sense of first nature but in the 
sense of second nature. These dispositions or habits are what we call 
“virtues” and “vices.” According to Aquinas, every human individual 
is fully capable of possessing virtues as good habits, though every in- 
dividual has an innate aptitude or inaptitude to a certain virtue. For 
instance, it is easier to be temperate for one than it is for another. So 
far, the virtues and second nature depend upon first nature. But, in 
the perfection of the virtues, much depends upon training and habitu- 
ation.®2 One can perfect virtues by repeating virtuous actions volun- 
tarily and repeatedly. Hence, Aquinas claims that human individuals 
are responsible for their habits, for the appearances of the things that. 
are determined by the habits,“ and for the actions they choose based 
on the appearances. 





5 In II EN, lect. 10, ll. 59-74; n. 493. 

© In X EN, lect. 8, ll. 186-55; nn. 2062-3. 

61 Strictly speaking, disposition and habit are different in Aquinas, but 
he sometimes uses them interchangeably. Compare In V Met., lect. 20, n. 
1064. 

62 ST I-II, q. 63, a. 1. 

63 ST I-II, q. 63, a. 2, c. and ad 2; In I EN, lect. 1, ll. 98-114; n. 249. 

& “'C]um homo aliqualiter sit causa sui habitus mali propter consue- 
tudinem peccandi, ut ostensum est, consequens est quod ipse etiam sit sibi 
causa fantasiae consequentis talem habitum, id est apparitionis qua sibi vide- 
tur hoc esse secundum se bonum”; In IT EN, lect. 13, IL 73-8; n. 620. 
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Moral knowledge obtained through connaturality is supposed to 
have the following features: moral knowledge obtained through the 
perfect use of reason accompanies the understanding of why this ac- 
tion is right. The perfect use of reason in moral knowledge is to de- 
duce the conclusion of a practical syllogism having a principle of the 
natural law as its major premise. Moral knowledge obtained through 
connaturality, on the other hand, merely says “Do this” or “Do that” 
but does not ask “Why” at the moment of obtaining the knowledge. 
The connatural knowledge, however, embodies the principles of natu- 
ral law in some manner and, because of this fact, the agent would be 
able to explain why he did what he did, if he were asked later, either 
by himself alone or with the help of instruction by someone else.® 
Moreover, this sort of knowledge plays an important role in our daily 
moral life. Thanks to this knowledge, we can accomplish morally 
right actions without hesitation, immediately, reliably, and even with 
pleasure.“ For instance, the action of saving a drowning child some- 
times may come too late if one deliberates about the importance of 
life, the emergency of the situation, his swimming ability, or the dan- 
ger involved in rescue. The action could be effective only with imme- 
diate and almost automatic decision and exercise. The perfect use of 
reason does not ensure the execution of the action, but connatural 
knowledge does since it is the appetitive element or the desire that 
makes the very knowledge available for the agent. 


IV 


As is found in the first quoted text, after talking about moral cog- 
nition, Aquinas raises an example of connatural knowledge in reli- 
gious cognition: 


Accordingly it belongs to the wisdom that is an intellectual virtue to 
form a right judgment about divine things through the inquiry by reason, 
but it belongs to wisdom as a gift of the Holy Spirit to form a right judg- 
ment about them on account of a kind of connaturality with them: thus 
Dionysius says, in Chapter Two of On the Divine Names, that 
Hierotheus is perfect in divine things, for he not only learns, but he also 





& “Talis autem, qui scilicet est expertus in rebus humanis, vel per se ip- 
sum habet principia operabilium quasi per se ea considerans, vel de facili sus- 
cipit ea ab alio dictum”; In I EN, lect. 4, 1l. 150-8; n. 54. 

8 De virtutibus in communi, a. 1. 
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receives divine things. Now this sympathy or connaturality for divine 
things is the result of charity, which unites us to God, according to 1 
Cor. vi. 17: He who is joined to the Lord, is one spirit.” 


Here he claims that charity brings connnaturality with divine things, 
and because of this connaturality we can attain a special mode of be- 
ing for the cognition of God. For this claim, Aquinas often gains 
support in the following passage in section 9 of chapter 2 of Pseudo- 
Dionysius’s On the Divine Names: 
Not only did he learn of these matters, which he either received from 
the sacred theologians, or discovered from the knowledgeable sayings 
in the writings, through his many exercises and activities in these mat- 
ters, but he also receives these divine things from more divine inspira- 
tion. Further (if it is necessary to say this) by his sympathy to these 
matters he is perfected in an untaught and mystical union with and be- 
lief of them.® 


According to Aquinas’s Commentary on the Divine Names, 
Pseudo-Dionysius claims in this passage that there are three ways to 
attain the cognition of divine things. The first way is by being taught 
by sacred theologians, that is, the apostles. The second way is by 
studying Scripture by oneself. These two ways are classified as what 
Aquinas means “by the perfect use of reason.” The third way is by “re- 
ception of divine things from more divine inspiration,” and this is 
what Aquinas expresses as “through connaturality.” Based on 
Pseudo-Dionysius’s description of the third way, we can tell that it is a 
sort of spiritual cognition of God. 

In the Commentary, regarding Dionysius’s expression “he re- 
ceives these divine things,” Aquinas comments that it is not only to 
gain knowledge in the intellect but also to unite with the divine things 





87 ST I-I, q. 45, a. 2. 

% The English translation is mine from the following John Sarracenus’s 
Latin translation of the On the Divine Names, which Aquinas seems to rely 
upon: “[Q]uae ille, sive a sanctis theologis accepit, sive ex perita eloquiorum 
perscrutatione conspexit et multa circa ipsa luctatione et contritione, sive 
etiam ex quadam doctus est diviniore inspiratione, non solum discens sed et 
patiens divina, et ex compassione ad ipsa (si ita oportet dicere) ad in- 
docibilem et mysticam ipsorum perfectus est unitionem et fidem.” This Latin 
text is quoted from Dionysiaca, ed. Philippe Chevallier (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1937), 1:103-5. 

In librum beati Dionysii De divinis nominibus (Rome: Marietti, 
1950), chap. 2, lect. 4, n. 190. 
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through his love for them.” He explains this particular sentence also 
in his work On Truth,” saying that the “reception” (passio) here is 
nothing other than the affection. These two expositions suggest that 
there is a strong connection between the activities of the appetitive 
powers and the attainment of religious knowledge of this sort. Usu- 
ally, love and desire arise after knowing the object. For instance, one 
has a desire to possess a beautiful glass after looking at it, but the 
beautiful glass does not suddenly appear to one because one wants to 
possess the glass. In connatural knowledge of religious truth, on the 
contrary, “the manifestation of the divine things comes out of the af- 
fection towards them.”” That is to say, Aquinas’s account of religious 
epistemology says that one’s love of God causes the very cognition of 
God or of divine matters, though the initial love of God itself presup- 
poses some more primitive cognition of God (for one cannot love any- 
thing before cognizing the thing one loves).” 


Vv 


My present paper mainly focuses upon the analysis of the philo- 
sophical implication and the cognitive mechanism of Aquinas’s con- 
natural knowledge. Scholars tend to focus on examples of the “per- 
fect use of reason” in Aquinas such as the demonstration of the 
existence of God (that is, the famous “five ways”) or the discussion of 
the divine attributes and the practical syllogism. We cannot deny the 
significance of these examples in Aquinas’s epistemology insofar as 
they make his doctrines intelligible even for those who do not share 
the same faith with him. However, the other mode of cognition, that 
is, connatural knowledge, occupies an important place as well in his 
moral and religious epistemology. Moreover, connatural knowledge 





T In De divinis nominibus, chap. 2, lect. 4, n. 191. 

71 “(Passio illa de qua loquitur Dionysius, nihil est aliud quam affectio ad 
divina, quae habet magis rationem passionis quam simplex apprehensio, ut 
ex praedictis patet. Ex ipsa enim divinorum affectione provenit manifestatio 
eorundem”; De veritate, q. 26, a. 3, ad 18. The Latin text is quoted from 
Quaestiones Disputatae De Veritate (Rome: Commisio Leonina, 1976). 

7? Ibid. 

3 ST II, q. 27, a. 2. 
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has much in common with the concerns of virtue epistemologists, 
who try to save the particularity, affectivity, and noninferentiality of 
human knowledge, or who focus on the disposition of the cognizer 
rather than on the beliefs produced by him. Here I should note that 
there are, of course, large differences between Aquinas’s connatural 
knowledge and the concerns of virtues epistemologists. With regard 
to connatural knowledge, Aquinas discusses moral and religious 
knowledge while virtue epistemologists discuss empirical knowledge 
in general, including knowledge that this is a table, a chair, and so 
forth. Moreover, virtue epistemologists are concerned with intellec- 
tual or epistemic virtues while the virtues which are brought up in 
Aquinas’s account of connatural knowledge are moral and theological 
virtues.” Nevertheless, I would like to emphasize that there are simi- 
larities between them and that these similarities are illuminating in 
our consideration of what human knowledge is. In other words, they 
allow rationality and accord the status of knowledge to beliefs that 
have long been regarded as irrational and, therefore, as not knowl- 
edge. I believe that the wider scope of human knowledge, which 
Aquinas and virtue epistemologists would support, is more commend- 
able in the investigation of human knowledge. 

In order not to complicate matters, I have not mentioned the rela- 
tionship between moral and religious knowledge in Aquinas. Fa- 
mously, at the beginning of the second part of the Summa theolo- 
giae,” Aquinas claims that we cannot become perfectly happy unless 
we have some religious knowledge, that is, a vision of divine essence. 
Hence, moral knowledge in the ultimate stage requires some religious 
knowledge. 

Nor have I mentioned the historical background of connatural 
knowledge. Aquinas developed his unique theory of connatural 
knowledge by drawing upon  Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 
Pseudo-Dionysius’s Divine Names, and the Scriptures. Perhaps the 
influence of Augustinianism could also be identified.” Thus, the 





74 We should also note the fact, as John Jenkins partly suggests, that the 
moral and theological virtues in Aquinas operate as epistemic virtues as well. 
John Jenkins, Knowledge and Faith in Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 209. 

% ST I-L q. 3, a. 8. 
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notion of connatural knowledge is historically as well as philosophi- 
cally rich and is worthy of further attention.” 


Saint Louis University 





% We can find the thought that one who is similar to God can see divine 
ideas in the following passage in Augustine’s work: “However, every soul but 
the rational is denied the power to contemplate these ideas. This the rational 
soul can do by that part of itself wherein lies its excellence, i.e., by the mind 
and reason, as if by a certain inner and intelligible countenance, indeed, an 
eye, of its own. And indeed, not any and every rational soul is prepared for 
that vision, but rather, the soul which is holy and pure. It is this soul which is 
claimed to be fit for that vision, i.e., which has that very eye with which the 
ideas are seen — an eye sound, pure, serene, and like those things which it en- 
deavors to see”; Kighty-Three Different Questions, 46, 2. The quotation is 
from David L. Mosher’s translation of Saint Augustine, Eighty-Three Ques- 
tions, The Fathers of the Church 70 (Washington D.C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1982). 

7T would like to thank the audiences of my talks at Kyoto University, 
Saint Louis University, and Toyo University for stimulating questions on ear- 
lier versions of this paper. I am in particular indebted to Colleen McCluskey 
and Edmund Kenar for insightful comments, and to Jack Marler for carefully 
reading and editing this paper. 
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Ih THE LAST PART of the Theory of Moral Sentiments,! Adam Smith 
puts his theory in a class with those of his contemporaries Francis 
Hutcheson and David Hume, namely, the systems that make senti- 
ments the principle of approbation.? Despite recognizing important 
differences with both of them, he thinks that since he has placed the 
origin of moral sentiments in sympathy, and in particular the fact that 
we are able to enter into the motives of the agent and get pleasure 
from finding them appropriate (proportionate) to their cause, senti- 
ments are the foundation of his theory of morals. Many of Smith’s 
commentators, in fact almost all of the most important studies over 
the last few years, reaffirm the author’s self-description.? However, 
my aim in this paper is to challenge this view by showing that Smith’s 
system can also be plausibly seen as a theory of practical reasoning, 





Correspondence to: Instituto de Filosofia, Pontificia Universidad 
Católica de Chile, Av. Senador Jaime Guzmán Errázuriz 3.300, Providencia, 
Santiago de Chile, Chile. 

1 Henceforth, “TMS.” Smith first published this work in 1759 and re- 
edited it five times before his death. In the sixth edition (1790) he incorpo- 
rates a new chapter and develops some topics only alluded to in previous ver- 
sions. I believe that this last revision contains the most solid evidence for 
including him in the “practical reason” tradition, in contrast to the sentimen- 
talist school of his time. My references to the book are taken from this last 
edition (Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. David Daiches Raphael and Alec 
Lawrence Macfie [Indianapolis: Liberty Classics, 1976]). Numerical refer- 
ences are to parts, sections, chapters, and, following a colon, paragraphs, as 
given in this edition. For example, “TMS 2.1.3:4” refers to part 2, section 1, 
chapter 3, paragraph 4. 

2 See TMS 7.3.3. 

3Among others, see David Daiches Raphael, “Adam Smith and the Infec- 
tion of David Hume’s Society,” Journal of the History of Ideas 30 (1969); 
Stephen Darwall, “Sympathetic Liberalism: Recent Work on Adam Smith,” 
Philosophy and Public Affairs 28 (1999); Richard Kleer, “Final Causes in 
Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments,” Journal of the History of Phi- 
losophy 33 (1995); and James Otteson, Adam Smith’s Marketplace of Life 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 
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and in some important aspects very similar to Aristotelian ethics.* 
Surprisingly few scholars have seen this parallel. Laurence Berns, 
Samuel Fleischacker, Charles Griswold, and Gloria Vivenza are the 
latest exceptions,® identifying several points of coincidence between 
Adam Smith and Aristotle’s ethics. None of them, however, has tied 
all these similarities under a unified interpretation, such as the one I 
propose here: The basic analogy between these theories, and the 
source of those particular coincidences, is the operation (implicit in 
TMS) of practical reason. Moreover, and besides the common ele- 
ments with Aristotle’s ethics, Smith’s reconstruction of practical rea- 
son simultaneously announces some of the main features of modern 
accounts of ethics, such as impartiality and universality as precondi- 
tions of moral judgment. The integration of these ancient and modern 
elements in a single coherent theory allows Smith’s TMS to overcome 
the insufficiencies and paradoxes of both these traditions,® and it 
constitutes one of the most interesting and challenging proposals of 
modern ethics. 

The first obvious question to be raised, therefore, is why Smith 
and his commentators underestimate the role played by reason in this 
system. Although this will not be my topic, I would like to suggest 
that the problem is mainly a “wrong labeling” due, it seems, to histori- 
cal and contextual reasons. In Smith’s time the concept of practical 





4 Nonetheless, as will become clearer from what follows, I do not be- 
lieve that Adam Smith was an Aristotelian. Rather, following Gloria 
Vivenza’s classification of Smith’s influences as direct/indirect and con- 
scious/unconscious (Adam Smith and the Classics [New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2001], 2), I believe Aristotle’s influence was indirect and uncon- 
scious. My analysis will only focus on this neglected issue, leaving aside the 
discussion of other possible, and no less important, influences in this theory 
(Stoic, Epicurean, Humean, and so forth). 

5 Laurence Berns, “Aristotle and Adam Smith on Justice: Cooperation 
between Ancients and Moderns?” Review of Metaphysics 48 (1994): 71-90; 
Samuel Fleischacker, A Third Concept of Liberty: Judgment and Freedom 
in Kant and Adam Smith (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999); 
Charles Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1999); and Gloria Vivenza in Adam Smith 
and the Classics, respectively. 

8In Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 141, Griswold af- 
firms that TMS’s agent-relative point of view helps to overcome some of 
modem ethics’s counterintuitive conclusions. I agree, but I go one step fur- 
ther: Modern elements in TMS, such as impartiality and universality, also 
supplement and help its ancient motives in order jointly to give a plausible, 
complete, and renewed account of ethics. 
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reason was in complete disuse until Kant rehabilitated it, in a totally 
different form, at the end of the century. The classical Aristotelian 
concept of practical reason, though, had to wait until the twentieth 
century for its vindication.” Moreover, one of Smith’s main motiva- 
tions for articulating his theory, just like Hutcheson and Hume, was to 
refute Hobbes’s and Mandeville’s egoistic ethics. Therefore, discard- 
ing medieval theological systems and the implausible (for them) ratio- 
nalistic theories of some of their modern predecessors (the Cam- 
bridge Platonists), sentiments were the natural alternative for these 
three philosophers, especially since they aimed to found morality on a 
naturalistic basis, rejecting metaphysical explanations. Hutcheson 
and Hume accomplished their goal, proposing two different sentimen- 
talist accounts of ethics. Smith, however, mainly through the intro- 
duction of the supposed impartial spectator, ended up constructing a 
system of practical reason. 

This paper will start by showing why the principle of approbation 
in TMS is neither theoretical reason nor sentiments, or, in other 
words, why we should reject both the rationalistic and the sentimen- 
talist interpretation of Smith’s ethics. In the second and third sections 
I will give a brief account of the theoretical framework of my argu- 
ment: the general structure of the human faculty of practical reason 
(section 2), and three of its Aristotelian features that I want to high- 
light (section 3). The main thrust of my argument comes in section 4, 
where I interpret TMS as a system of practical reason, identifying the 
topics which I believe give enough evidence to support my thesis. 
This section will show how Smith combines ancient and modern ele- 
ments in his theory in order to mark a (deontological) moral minimum 
and simultaneously point to an ethical maximum represented by per- 
fect virtue. Finally, in the conclusion, I recapitulate and offer some 
further comments on this issue. 





7 Besides specific studies on Aristotle, only around the 1960s was this 
ethics reconsidered in the philosophical debate, mainly through the German 
intellectual movement that has now become famous under the title of “The 
Rehabilitation of Practical Reason.” 

8 For the originality of Smith’s characterization of the impartial specta- 
tor, see Samuel Fleischacker, “Philosophy in Moral Practice: Kant and Adam 
Smith,” Kant Studien 82 (1991): 249-69. 
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Smith explicitly affirms that our notions of right and wrong arise 
from sentiments.? However, when in part 7 of TMS he identifies the 
“principles of approbation” of different moral systems, he also says 
that this specific problem has no real importance in practice, and he 
describes it as “a mere matter of philosophical curiosity.”!° This may 
be the reason why he arbitrarily selects only modern systems to 
expound, while discussing “the nature of virtue” in different systems 
in the first half of part 7, he is much more careful to exhaust all 
possibilities. It seems that because of its supposed practical 
irrelevance, Smith does not pay too much attention to this topic. 
Nonetheless, since he also says that this is a matter of the greatest 
importance in speculation, it might not be superfluous to examine it 
now with more detail. In this section, then, I will show (1) that when 
Smith rejects reason as the foundation of morality, he only rejects 
theoretical reason, leaving practical reason untouched; and (2) that 
when he talks of “moral sentiments” he means something much more 
elaborate than simple emotions. He is in fact referring to something 
in which reason plays an important role. 

Smith classifies moral systems according to their principle of ap- 
probation and as belonging to one of three groups: those which de- 
duce their principle from self-love, those which identify it with rea- 
son, and those which identify it with sentiments." I will first focus on 
the second group, since my current aim is to prove that when Smith 
talks of “reason” he always means either theoretical or technical rea- 
son but never what is properly called practical reason. Specifically, in 
the brief chapter in which he refutes reason as the principle of appro- 
bation, he only considers Cudworth’s rationalistic morality,” and he 
categorically states: “It is altogether absurd and unintelligible to sup- 
pose that the first perceptions of right and wrong can be derived from 
reason.” However, it is important to remember that this strong 





®See TMS 1.1.8. For example, in 1.1.3:1: “Upon all occasions his own 
sentiments are the standards and measures by which he judges of mine.” 

10 TMS 7.3.intr.:3. 

1 TMS 7.3.intr.:2. 

12 Ralph Cudworth (1617-88) was an English scholar and a leading 
member of the Cambridge Platonists. 

13 TMS 7.3.2:7. He accepts the role of reason in the induction of general 
rules of morality, though. 
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claim is made against Cudworth’s system, which presupposes some 
ideas of right and wrong antecedent to all law and experience, from 
which one should deduce right or wrong in each particular case “in 
the same manner in which [one distinguishes] between truth and 
falsehood.” Hence, Cudworth obviously means theoretical reason. 

Moreover, in the whole text Smith uses the word “reason,” mean- 
ing the faculty of reason, fifty-eight times. He clearly means theoreti- 
cal reason in twenty-eight of them (“reason and philosophy,” “not rec- 
ommended to reason,” “cool reason,” and so forth) and technical 
reason four times; yet, only once does he explicitly mean practical rea- 
son, namely, when expounding Aristotle’s ethics in 7.2.1-12. Much of 
his criticism of the Stoics! and his brief criticism of Plato!® consist 
precisely in criticism of their excessive rationalism (reflected both in 
their disdain for passions and their universal point of view). When he 
rejects morality based on utility, he is also opposing reason: the only 
faculty by which we are able to “view [things] in this abstract and 
philosophical light”!” which is necessary for calculating conse- 
quences. He is categorical again: “When we consider virtue and vice 
in an abstract and general manner, the qualities by which they excite 
these several sentiments seem in a great measure to disappear.”!® I 
believe Smith is right in this observation, which nowadays has also be- 
come one of the most powerful critiques against moral consequential- 
ism,!® but he is again pointing to theoretical reason, “philosophical 
reason,” or even, it may be argued, to technical-calculating reason.” 
Practical reason remains untouched. 





14 TMS 7.3.2:5. 

16 See, for instance, TMS 7.2.1:35, 39 and 43. 

16 See TMS 7.2.1:14. 

17 TMS 4.1:9. 

18 TMS 4.2:2. 

1 See, for instance, Jack J. C. Smart and Bernard Williams, Utilitarian- 
ism: For and Against (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1973). 

20 Marie A. Martin, in “Utility and Morality: Adam Smith’s Critique of 
Hume,” Hume Studies 16 (1990): 107-20, affirms that one of Smith’s main op- 
positions to his friend’s system was precisely the role of reason. If good and 
evil were to depend on utility, they would depend on the calculation of rea- 
son. 
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Therefore, if neither reason nor self-love*! qualifies as the founda- 
tion of morality, the only possibility left to Smith is sentiments.” He 
asserts: 


These first perceptions (of right and wrong) . . . cannot be the object of 
reason, but of immediate sense and feeling. It is by finding in a vast va- 
riety of instances that one tenor of conduct constantly pleases in a cer- 
tain manner, and that another constantly displeases the mind, that we 
form the general rules of morality. But reason cannot render any partic- 
ular object either agreeable or disagreeable to the mind for its own 
sake.... Nothing can be agreeable or disagreeable for its own sake, 
which is not rendered such by immediate sense or feeling.” 


In other words, Smith believes that since our first notions of good and 
evil arise from pleasant and unpleasant perceptions, sentiments must 
be the principle by which we approve or disapprove of others’ con- 
duct. They should be the foundation of morality. 

My second aim in this section is to show that, despite his explicit 
claims, Smith’s system may not be genuinely sentimentalist. I will dis- 
cuss his interpretation from two angles: (1) what exactly he means by 
sentiments; (2) which other faculties may be involved in this “immedi- 
ate sense and feeling” by which we perceive the good. 

While talking about self-command, Smith says that we must be 
taught from childhood “to moderate our passions” and “to exercise 
over our own feelings a discipline’—habits that we must cultivate 
throughout our lives. He also says that “the just and wise man... 
maintains this control of his passive feelings upon all occasions.” A 
few lines later he adds that not even the wisest and firmest man can 
perfectly identify himself with the ideal spectator because “in par- 
oxysms of distress . . . his natural feelings call on him.” Moreover, 
when he describes the systems of morals in which virtue consists of 
propriety (like his own theory), he says that the virtuous temper con- 
sists precisely in “the proper government and direction of all our af- 
fections.”*6 What does this mean? I think it is clear that Smith does 





2! See TMS 7.3.1. Smith has discarded this system before talking of ra- 
tionalism. However, since it exceeds the boundaries my topic, I have by- 
passed it. 

2 Although Smith uses something like this discarding method in part 7, 
the real justification of this system, expounded in the previous six parts, re- 
lies on empirical observation. 

3 TMS 7.3.2:7. 

*4 TMS 3.3:22. 

25 TMS 3.3:28 (my emphasis). 

28 TMS 7.2.intr.:2. 
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not believe that our notions of moral good and evil arise from our 
brute or natural sentiments but rather from our sentiments informed 
by the impartial spectator. Before the development of this “inmate 
within the breast” we simply do not make moral judgments.” From 
the time he is developed and starts living within, moreover, our moral 
judgments depend or ought to depend more on his sentiments (if they 
may be called that, being impartial, universal, and reflexive), than on 
our own subjective and unstable natural sentiments. Therefore, the 
perception of the morally good is not exactly the perception of the 
“agreeable” but the perception of the “appropriate.” Smith’s confusion 
in this point may be explained because the “appropriate” is always 
“pleasant,” although “pleasant” perceptions are not always “appropri- 
ate.” For instance, I may be very pleased seeing my enemy unjustly 
condemned to the death penalty, yet it would not be appropriate to re- 
main silent if I were the only person who knew the evidence that 
could free him. My pleasant self-interested feelings should be, in 
Smith’s TMS, overridden by a sense of duty. Furthermore, if the prin- 
ciple of moral approbation were brute or natural sentiments, we 
would not need self-command, experience, or the impartial spectator 
to make ethical judgments. The contrivance of our nature that en- 
ables us to identify good and evil certainly includes sentiments, but 
sentiments informed by the impartial spectator. Hence, when Smith 
states that “upon all occasions [the agent’s] own sentiments are the 
standards and measures by which he judges of mine,” he must be 
asserting that in moral judgment the sentiments involved are the 
impartial spectator’s, that is, appropriate sentiments or sentiments 
informed by reason. 

Regarding the second question, Smith says “nothing can be agree- 
able or disagreeable for its own sake, which is not rendered such by 





27 See TMS 3, chap. 1. Charles Griswold (Adam Smith and the Virtues 
of Enlightenment, 46) contrasts “moral” to intellectual sentiments (wonder, 
surprise, and admiration). Without rejecting that distinction, I believe that it 
is also correct, and particularly useful, to compare moral with nonmoral or 
premoral sentiments. Indeed, it would even be possible to draw an analogy 
between this contrast and Kant’s will and good will, where the latter is in- 
formed and justified by reason, and thus, properly moral. On the other hand, 
by grounding moral conduct on sentiments (though informed sentiments), 
Smith correctly suggests that the simple intellectual recognition of the good 
is not enough for ethical praxis. 

28 TMS 1.1.3:1. 
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immediate sense or feeling.” I think this is correct; however, these 
feelings may be either brute or informed sentiments. Ifthe latter were 
the case, Charles Griswold would be absolutely right in stating that 
moral perception in Smith is not simple intuition, but that it includes a 
blending of deliberation, understanding, and insight.” This is particu- 
larly important for my thesis, for in the Aristotelian account of practi- 
cal reason which I am taking as a reference, perception is constitutive 
of practical reason and it may occur via emotions, as in Smith’s sys- 
tem, where “moral perception is the work of the sentiment of sympa- 
thy.”*! Indeed, it may be said that the operation of the Aristotelian vir- 
tue of prudence is moral perception; it is the “eye of reason” which 
immediately perceives virtue. In the same way, when talking about 
the testimony of the supposed impartial spectator, Smith says that he 
corrects the defects of “the natural eye of the mind,” the partiality of 





22 TMS 7.4:33. 

% Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 88. 

31 Charles Griswold, “Nature and Philosophy: Adam Smith on Stoicism, 
Aesthetic Reconciliation and Imagination,” in Adam Smith, ed. Knud 
Haakonssen (Brookfield: Ashgate, Darthmouth, 1998), 30. Nonetheless, 
Griswold does not believe that there is a coincidence between Smith and 
Aristotle in this point, for he seems to fear that this interpretation would lead 
one to say that Smith’s theory is intuitionist. He supports this claim by say- 
ing: “It would be tempting to infer (as many have in discussing Aristotle) that 
‘perception’ should be understood as immediate apprehension or intuition, 
especially in light of Smith’s remark that ‘it belongs to feeling and sentiment 
only to judge’. ... This would be a mistake, for even quite simple cases of 
moral perception or feeling involve, for Smith, reflection and interpretation’; 
Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 192. However, I do not 
know of, and Griswold makes no reference to, any Aristotelian scholar who 
defends the idea that Aristotle was an intuitionist. Moral perception in 
Aristotle, just as in Adam Smith, involves at least habitual reflection and in- 
terpretation. If this were not the case, moral education would be useless and 
Aristotle would not have stressed so much the importance of experience in 
giving content to practical wisdom, contrasting practical insight to scientific 
or mathematical understanding. See Nichomachean Ethics 6.8.1142a12-21. 

On the other hand, Martha C. Nussbaum in “The Discernment of Percep- 
tion: An Aristotelian Conception on Private and Public Rationality,” in 
Aristotle’s Ethics: Critical Essays, ed. Nancy Sherman (Lanham: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1999), 145-81, emphasizes the role of emotion in Aristotelian 
moral perception. She says: “I believe . . . that perception is not merely aided 
by emotion but it is also in part constituted by appropriate response. ... And 
it isn’t just that sometimes we need the emotions to get to the right (intellec- 
tual) view of the situation; this is true, but is not the entire story.... The 
emotions are themselves modes of vision, or recognition. Their responses 
are part of what knowing, that is truly recognizing or acknowledging, consist 
in” (170-1). 
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our brute feelings,” in order to judge with propriety. In other words, 
Smith is saying that the supposed impartial spectator is an “acquired 
eye of the mind,” something that seems very similar to the Aristotelian 
virtue of prudence. 

Finally, Smith is very clear in stating, “Every faculty in one man is 
the measure by which he judges of the like faculty in another. I judge 
of your sight by my sight... of your reason by my reason. ... I neither 
have, nor can have, any other way of judging about them.” Hence, if 
human action is rational action, namely guided by reason, then with 
which faculty shall one judge it? It may be said that action can be 
judged in two respects, according to its efficiency and according to its 
purpose, and only this last aspect would constitute a moral judgment. 
In this case, we ought to elucidate which faculty sets our purposes. 
Hume says desire, while Smith will say the impartial spectator. We 
already know it cannot be identified as theoretical reason or as 
natural brute sentiments. The question remains: What is the nature of 
this faculty? 


u 


Practical reason is nothing but reason that is guiding action. 
However, its object is quite different from that of theoretical reason; 
the two differ not only in content but also in structure. I do not intend 
in this section to set forth any particular theory of practical reasoning 





32 See NE 6.12.1144a29. Once more, this “immediate perception” in- 
volves reflection and can only be “immediate” because it is a virtue, an ac- 
quired habit. 

3 See TMS 3.3:2. 

% Vivenza makes a similar point: “Some scholars have seen a connection 
between Aristotle’s phronimos (man of practical wisdom) and the impartial 
spectator; rightly enough, to my mind, though Smith’s concept is much more 
complex and elaborate, and therefore, in the end, different”; Adam Smith 
and the Classics, 48. Griswold makes the same analogy, although in a looser 
way (Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 190). However, I do 
not see the necessity of humanizing the impartial spectator, for it seems to be 
enough, and even better supported than the connection with the Aristotelian 
virtue of prudence (it is acquired through exercising and it disposes one to 
choose the good in every occasion). Still, like Vivenza, I think that the impar- 
tial spectator is a much more complex and elaborate concept, hence I do not 
want to push too far on the similarities with prudence. 

35 TMS 1.1.3:10. 
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but simply to point out some of its main features as reflected on by 
contemporary scholars. 

To begin, Wolfgang Wieland® highlights its basic structure: un- 
like theoretical reason, which deals only with universality, practical 
reason ought also to deal with particulars, with contingency, since it 
intends to guide human action which is embedded in the contingent, 
real world. This “categorial heterogeneity,” as he calls it, sets up se- 
vere limits for reason because the relationship between the universal- 
ity of norms and the particularity of actions—or “the installment of 
reason into our likes and dislikes,” as Robert Sokolowski explains®’— 
is not simple at all. Empirical reality surpasses and overwhelms uni- 
versal norms, since apart from the infinity of its circumstances, it also 
contains some situational elements which are impossible to reduce to 
universal theory. This fundamental difference between theory and 
praxis is what Aristotle expresses by saying that the mathematical 
ideal is completely inadequate for morals, meaning that we should not 
expect more precision than that which the subject matter allows. In 
brief, universal norms of reason are insufficient to guide us in practi- 
cal circumstances, for there will always be an uncaptured remainder 
which will make it impossible exhaustively to subsume contingent 
practical matters into a set of general principles.” 

Now then, this heterogeneity of levels imposes real limits on the- 
oretical reason insofar as it cannot simply apply its universal schemes 
to particular actions. Since circumstances of reality are infinite and 
contingent, this faculty does not know which scheme to select and 
which aspect to bracket out on each occasion. There cannot be uni- 





5 See Wolfgang Wieland, “Aporien der praktischen Vernunft,” in Wis- 
senschaft und Gegenwart, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe (Frankfurt: Vit- 
torio Klostermann, 1989), 65; and “Praxis und Urteilskraft,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophische Forschung 28 (1974): 17-42. 

37 Robert Sokolowski, “What is Moral Action?” New Scholasticism 63 
(1989): 26. 

38 NE 1.3.1094b13-14. 

38 See Douglas S. Hutchinson, The Virtues in Aristotle (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1986), 4: “So Aristotle has two reasons to believe 
that ethics is not primarily a matter of enumerating principles of conduct. 
First the mere acquisition of such principles is ineffective, except under spe- 
cial circumstances, when we already have the virtues, and, second, such 
principles are necessarily defective in the face of the irregularity and individ- 
uality of practical matters, which means that they must be supplemented by 
a sort of perceptual ability, which comes only with the virtues.” 
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versal rules for this operation, either, for every situation is always 
completely new, and the solution for each problem must always be 
found again. Universality of reason is, in this sense, not enough for 
practice. Another faculty is required to complete the process: the fac- 
ulty of judgment (or the Aristotelian virtue of prudence). This faculty, 
says Wieland, is able to connect these two levels (universality of rea- 
son and particularity of the real world) in each particular action. It 
does so habitually, according to internalized cultural norms and our 
own moral learning, and we are not usually conscious of it except in 
situations of conflict. Something very similar, it seems, to Adam 
Smith’s impartial spectator. 

Hence, practical reason has a heterogeneous structure, including 
both universality of reason and openness to context (to specific cir- 
cumstances on each particular situation). It is also constitutively 
linked to the faculty of judgment, which functions like the “eye of rea- 
son” by determining on each occasion what is the right thing to do. In 
this sense moral reasoning is a kind of sensible judgment which inte- 
grates moral perception, moral sensitivity, with contexts and agent- 
relativity (the agent cannot be removed from the real situation insofar 
as it is real). In other words, practical reason includes pathos and 
ethos;*! yet, as it is reason, it also generates some self-distance when it 
is introduced into the passions.* This “sensible thinking,” it seems, is 
the only possibility for reason when dealing with contents which 
cannot be exhaustively captured symbolically because of the essential 
indexical elements from which they are constituted. 

Another account of this same phenomenon, from a completely 
different philosophical tradition though especially interesting for its 
similarities with the impartial spectator, is given by Thomas Nagel. In 
his Equality and Partiality, he says that we human beings can face 
the world from different points of view which may be called the indi- 
vidual and the impersonal standpoints. “Most of our experience of the 
world, and most of our desires, belong to our individual points of 
view: We see things from here, so to speak. But we are also able to 





40 See John McDowell, “Virtue and Reason,” in Sherman, Aristotle’s Eth- 
tes, 122. 

41 Arash Abizadeh, “The Passions of the Wise: Phronesis, Rhetoric, and 
Aristotle’s Passionate Practical Deliberation,” Review of Metaphysics 56 
(2002): 287. 

42 Sokolowski, “Moral Action,” 28. 
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think about the world in abstraction from our particular position in 
it—in abstraction from who we are.” The latter would correspond to 
the impersonal perspective, where we bracket our self-identification, 
although, at least in ethical theory, we do not suppress our identity as 
human beings (in the natural sciences this is different). Next, Nagel 
postulates a three-step process to articulate the moral point of view 
(which is not the impersonal perspective) from the individual point of 
view. The raw material is always this personal standpoint: we all start 
from our own desires, interests, and concerns. However, we are also 
capable of recognizing other selves, with their own desires, interests, 
and concerns, and we can remove ourselves in thought from our par- 
ticular position in the world and think in terms of “everybody” with- 
out singling myself out as “I” (as different from “the others”). This ab- 
straction (or the bracketing of my self-identification) is the second 
step in the process, which brings us to the impersonal standpoint. 
Nagel affirms that the content of our personal points of view does not 
disappear, it is just that we no longer perceive it as “mine.” From this 
perspective we are able to see that some of this content has an imper- 
sonal value, in the sense that it is valuable in itself, not just valuable 
for someone (his examples are equality and human life).4* Thus, we 
are able simultaneously to see things from these two points of view. 
However, they do not always coincide, and their disagreement may in- 
ternally divide us. How could we conciliate these perspectives? Ac- 
cording to what is reasonable or, in other words, “It is what I can af- 
firm that anyone ought to do in my place, and what therefore anyone 
ought to agree that it is right for me to do as things are.” This concil- 
iation would be the moral standpoint, a “third impartial station,” 
which is neither the personal nor the impersonal point of view. 
Moreover, Nagel also states that sympathy is a precondition of 
moral judgment. He now distinguishes between an objective and an 
internal view. From the first of these stances we observe happenings 
as mere events. For instance, an earthquake broke my mother’s favor- 





“Thomas Nagel, Equality and Partiality (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1991), 10. 

44 See Nagel, Equality, 10-14. 

4 Nagel, Equality, 17. The same idea is developed in “The Fragmenta- 
tion of Value,” in Mortal Questions (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1979), 128-41. 

48 TMS 3.3:2. 
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ite porcelain dishes. From the second, we praise or blame the agent 
who produces that happening, for we recognize him as a purposeful 
being who has acted out of intention. For example, I was mad at my 
mother so I broke her porcelain dishes. But whereas I am a purpose- 
ful being, that is, I know I had the intention to break those dishes and I 
actually broke them, in a later reflection I blame myself for causing an- 
other person pain. Therefore, praise and blame (moral judgment) 
have an intrinsic relation to purposefulness. So how can I praise or 
blame other people if I only see their external performance (like the 
earthquake’s)? According to Nagel, in those cases we not only experi- 
ence events but we ascribe actions to agents. Through sympathy, 
which is an act of the imagination, we are able to enter into their inter- 
nal view and thus see them as purposeful beings, just as I see myself. 
Hence, after sympathy allows us to identify ourselves with other peo- 
ple, we are able to make any moral assessment whatsoever. 

I have very roughly described two different accounts, from differ- 
ent traditions, of some features of practical reasoning. I want to em- 
phasize that they both acknowledge the interaction of two different 
levels (universality/particularity; impersonality/personality) and the 
requirement of some kind of synthesis between them. Furthermore, 
both demand a reasonable synthesis or, in other words, the adequate 
use of impersonal reason in the consideration of the infinite circum- 
stances of the particular situation, including the particular agent in- 
volved. Abizadeh says, “The upshot is that ethos and pathos are, along 
with logical demonstration, constitutive elements of phronesis: all 
three are necessary and individually insufficient guides that lead prac- 
tical deliberation to its conclusions.”*” Ethos and pathos, for instance, 
with their memory of past experiences, supplement the abstract logos 
in its difficult task of informing and giving intelligibility to contingent 
reality. Hence, since practical reason “is concerned with particulars 
as well as universals, and particulars become known from empeira,”“8 
perception, emotions, character, customs, and everything included in 
our experience are material for the operation of this faculty. 

My thesis, which will become clear in section 4, is that in TMS 
Adam Smith describes the operation of practical reason. He depicts 
the categorial heterogeneity and the function of the faculty of 





47 Abizadeh, “The Passions,” 279. 
48 Ibid., 287. 
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judgment, or something quite similar to Aristotle’s prudence, as em- 
bodied in the impartial spectator, though his approach to this phe- 
nomenon is much more phenomenological than the Greek philoso- 
pher’s. He also points to the interplay of viewpoints that Nagel 
discusses, and he emphasizes the fundamental role of imagination and 
sympathy. Furthermore, in his account of ethics we find other central 
features of practical reason systems: There can be no necessary rules 
because there is a strong context dependence; there are important 
elements which cannot be universalized (Smith says “indefinable”); 
there is immediate perception;®! there is no relativism, though the 
judgment depends on the circumstances and must be remade every 
time; and the judgment is made so quickly that we are scarcely 
aware of it because we have acquired the habit of judging in that 
way. 

In brief, and despite all the particular differences that do exist, I 
am postulating that Adam Smith’s system can be seen as an ethics of 
practical reason, which uses the figure of the impartial spectator as a 
metaphor for the faculty of judgment. It is a heuristic procedure to 
minimize presuppositions and, especially, metaphysical commit- 
ments. 


m 


I have already said that Adam Smith’s theory is a comprehensive 
system whose main virtue is to integrate, in a coherent whole, ele- 
ments of different traditions,” and that the seeds of modern doctrines 





4 See TMS 7.4:3. For Aristotle’s account of this point, see Nussbaum, 
“The Discernment,” 157-8. 

50 In TMS 6.2.1:22, he asserts: “[There are] differences and distinctions 
which, though not imperceptible, are, by their nicety and delicacy, often alto- 
gether indefinable.” Similarly, Nussbaum, 161, says: “In the NE V passage 
[1137b13-32], and implicitly in the one of Book II [1109b18-23], Aristotle al- 
ludes to a second feature of the practical, its indeterminate or indefinite 
character (to aoriston).” 

51 See TMS 7.3.2:8. For Aristotle’s account, see NE 6.8.1142a28. 

52 For instance, in TMS 6.2.1:22 he says: “We shall stand in need of no ca- 
suistic rules to direct our conduct. These it is often impossible to accommo- 
date to all the differences and gradations of circumstance, character and sit- 
uation.” 

53 See TMS 3.3:3, where he asserts: “Habit and experience have taught us 
to do this so easily and readily, that we are scarce sensible that we do it.” 
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developed after his death (but not necessarily directly from his 
works). There are studies about the Kantian features of practical rea- 
son found in his theory,® and even about the appearance of some as- 
pects of utilitarian instrumental reason. This notwithstanding, I 
would rather focus on some characteristics of Aristotelian ethics that 
are essential to TMS and yet seem to have been neglected. In order to 
do this in the next section, though, I shall here begin by indicating 
those features, simplifying yet not distorting one of most studied 
topics in moral philosophy. 

First, Aristotelian ethics is teleological.*’ This concept is usually 
misinterpreted in modern commentaries, as if it means determinism 
or providentialism, yet this is obviously not what Aristotle has in 
mind. By teleology he simply means that human rational agents order 
their lives (their actions) with regard to certain ends. We are all open 
(or “thrown forward”) to the future, we live with one eye on the 
present and the other on the future, and that horizon illuminates and 
makes sense of our present actions. The reality of this double focus in 
rational agents might be proved by the existence of conflicts of moti- 
vation or desires. We have all had the experience of a strong sensitive 
desire (“to have ice cream”), which contradicts some other more pro- 
found desire or motivation (“to be a top model”). Aristotle attributes 
this conflict to continent and incontinent characters, and through 
their depiction he is able to show that, besides our immediate desires, 
we also have some mediate, future, and more stable motivations or 
ends. Particularly, we all have some representation, more or less ac- 
curate, of what is a happy life for us. That personal, final end which 





54 See Vivenza, Adam Smith and the Classics, 6. 

55 See Fleischacker, A Third Concept. 

5 See, for instance, Thomas Campbell and Ian Ross, “The Utilitarianism 
of Adam Smith’s Policy Advice,” Journal of the History of Ideas 42 (1981): 
73-92. 

57 For the explanation of teleology, I rely on Alejandro Vigo, Zeit und 
Praxis bei Aristoteles (Freiburg: Karl Alber Verlag, 1996), chap. 3. See also 
John Cooper, Reason and Human Good in Aristotle (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1975), 15-18 and 93-7. Although Cooper does not use the 
word “teleology” for this feature, he acknowledges that Aristotle’s construc- 
tion of practical reason is end-oriented. 

58 See James Opie Urmson, “Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Mean,” American 
Philosophical Quarterly 10 (1978): 223. 

59 See Terence H. Irwin, “The Metaphysical and Psychological Basis of 
Aristotle’s Ethics,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics, ed. Amélie Oksenberg 
Rorty (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980), 46-7. 
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enables me to integrate my infinite partial ends is the ultimate justifi- 
cation for my particular actions. Therefore teleology for Aristotle is, 
though not explained in this way, the possession of a global 
understanding of our own life by reference to a certain ideal 
representation of the good or happy life. 

Nonetheless, this is only the structure. Aristotle also postulates 
some objective content to this good life or ewdaimonia, content 
which is not defined by subjective desires but by a real good for hu- 
man rational agents. As is well known, through the ergon argument 
Aristotle concludes that happiness consists in the exercise of virtue, 
in the first place through contemplation (intellectual virtues), and in 
the second through political life (moral virtues). However, in contrast 
to Plato and Stoicism, he adds that this eudaimonia must also have 
some relation to external fortune.®! Thus, Aristotle does not say that 
the virtuous man will necessarily be happy; he only says that he can- 
not be unhappy.” Through the complex relationships among happi- 
ness, virtue, and external fortune, the Aristotelian conception of hap- 
piness is located, by way of a delicate balance, in an intermediate 
position between two opposite extremes: (1) happiness as material 
well-being and (2) Socratic and Stoic intellectualism.® 

In addition, the conflict of motivation or desires in Aristotle’s eth- 
ics implies another important thing, namely, that we guide our actions 
by reason. Since only rational mediation allows us to stand at a dis- 
tance from the immediate context and to consider it with respect to 
our life as a whole, the conflict shows that we are able, as rational be- 
ings, to direct our actions toward that reasonable ideal by following 
our deepest (which are many times contrary to the immediate) de- 
sires. How do we do this? Through proairesis or deliberated 





® This is true even when there is no actual deliberation. About this 
topic, Cooper says: “In so far as those are one’s reasons, it is as if one had de- 
liberated and decided accordingly (even if one did not deliberating at all)”; 
Reason and Human Good, 9-10. 

ĉl See NE 1.8.1099a32—b7. 

® See NE 1.10.1101a6—-7. 

83 See Vigo, Zeit, chap. 3. 

54 See Myles F. Burnyeat, “Aristotle on Learning to be Good,” in Essays 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, 83, where he describes the akratic man as he who has a 
reasoned desire to do one thing yet under the influence of a contrary desire 
actually does another. 
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decision. In this sense, teleology and rational deliberation are 
intrinsically connected: to live according to proairesis is to posit an 
end, a telos, to our life. 

Besides teleology, a second feature of Aristotle’s ethics that I 
want to highlight, though already described in the previous section, is 
the relation between practical reason and the emotions. Unlike the 
Stoics and Kant, Aristotle integrates the emotions into moral action.© 
For him emotions are precognitive, although they are developed and 
improved by cognition; they are fundamental in our relationship with 
the world of values and play a double role in ethics: they exercise a 
limiting function and they provide positive direction. However, they 
are not the basis of values, because for moral action, either evaluative 
or developmental, they require the assistance of reason.6 By 
themselves, as what I earlier called “brute” or “natural” sentiments, 
they are an inadequate guide for action. Nevertheless, the specific 
point I want to emphasize here is that Aristotle’s moral action 
embodies emotions. 

Finally, the connection between teleology (as a life guided and in- 
tegrated by its end) and emotions is the concept of virtue. Virtue in 
Aristotle is the acquired habit of choosing the mean with reference to 
ourselves, as determined by reason and understood by a wise man.” 
It is an acquired habit, and it must be brought about through educa- 
tion.® Since moral virtues or virtues of practical reason also deal with 
emotions, they can be acquired neither through logical demonstration 
nor merely through study. Moral education is the education of emo- 
tions according to reason, and thus it starts with natural feelings of 
pleasure and pain, which are gradually reoriented to “good objects.” 
It requires experience and exercise. The rational agent, then, through 





& For this topic, see Harold Baillie, “Learning the Emotions,” New Scho- 
lasticism 62 (1988): 221; and Nancy Sherman, “The Habituation of Charac- 
ter,” in Aristotle’s Ethics, 238, who describes emotions in Aristotle as inten- 
tional and cognitive. 

66 Sherman, “The Habituation,” 235, says: “The desiderative part of the 
non-rational soul (appetites, emotions and feelings) does not engage in rea- 
soning but can listen to reason, be shaped by it.” 

67 See NE 2.6.1106b36—1107a3. 

88 See Burnyeat, “Aristotle,” 111. 

6 See Sherman, “The Habituation,” 238. 
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habituation, incorporates certain patterns of rational decision that al- 
low him to act immediately.” 

These three specific features (teleology, emotions, and virtues) 
are framed, in Aristotle, into a comprehensive, commonsensical, and 
realist account of morality which starts from empirical observation 
and whose pervasive imperative seems to be moderation. In the fol- 
lowing section, I will try to show that many of these specific features 
and general intuitions are actually present in TMS. This is obviously 
not enough to prove that Smith was an Aristotelian (which I do not be- 
lieve is the case), but it suffices to show that Adam Smith’s system is 
not only sentimentalist but may also plausibly be interpreted as a sys- 
tem of practical reason. Indeed, just like Aristotle’s Nichomachean 
Ethics, Smith’s TMS finishes with a bridge to his political theory, 
stressing the continuity between these two spheres.” What is their 
common principle? Jurisprudence, for Smith, is not a matter of 
sentiments but of rational order in contingency. 


IV 


Following Norbert Waszek, who was the first to postulate that 
Smith’s system pointed to both a moral minimum and a moral maxi- 
mum,” I will describe Smith’s ethics on both these levels, reconstruct- 
ing what seem to me to be their respective theoretical justifications. 
This two-level approach, which Waszek attributed to the Stoical influ- 
ence in Smith’s philosophy, has lately been taken by several important 
commentators.” Moreover, on more than one occasion, TMS itself 





TIn making this point I would like to highlight the similarities between 
Aristotle’s and Adam Smith’s accounts of moral education, regardless of the 
formal differences that are due to their styles and level of discussion. See es- 
pecially TMS 3.3:14, 21, and 22; also TMS 6.3:25; and for Aristotle, see 
Sherman, “The Habituation,” 257. 

71In NE 6.8.1141b24~25, Aristotle also says: “Political wisdom and prac- 
tical wisdom are the same state of mind, but to be them is not the same.” 
Cooper explains that in this passage, “Aristotle’s point is that political wis- 
dom and practical intellect are the same capacity but, in effect, put to use in 
different relations”; Reason and Human Good, 34-5. 

72 Norbert Waszek, “Two Concepts of Morality: A Distinction of Adam 
Smith's Ethics and its Stoic Origin,” Journal of the History of Ideas 45 
(1984): 591-606. 

T3 For instance, Charles Griswold, James Otteson, and Vivienne Brown. 
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supports this interpretation. For example, in part 1 Smith distin- 
guishes between virtue and mere propriety, calling the former “excel- 
lence, something uncommonly great and beautiful . .. which rises far 
above what is vulgar and ordinary.”* To act with propriety is morally 
correct, yet to act virtuously is admirable. Later, he refers to two dif- 
ferent standards of judgment: “The first is the idea of complete propri- 
ety and perfection. ... The second is the idea of that degree of prox- 
imity or distance from this complete perfection, to which the actions 
of the greater part of men commonly arrived.” The first would be 
perfect virtue, the prescription of the supposed impartial spectator to 
the perfectly virtuous man, the praiseworthy action. The latter, in 
lieu, would be the criterion of the “bulk of mankind,” proper enough 
though not admirable. 

To reconstruct Smith’s system of morals, I will identify what con- 
stitutes for him (1) specific moral motivation and (2) valid moral justi- 
fication, always taking into account these two different levels of mo- 
rality. After this analysis, we will be able to see to what extent it is 
plausible to interpret TMS as an ethics relying on practical reason. 


Moral Motivation and Moral Education. Smith starts his theory 
of morals with an account of sympathy, as he is aware of the impor- 
tance of this notion for the correct understanding of his system. For 
him, sympathy is neither a mechanical process, a mere contagion of 
feelings, nor compassion for someone in pain. Sympathy, in his first. 
definition, is a “fellow-feeling with any passion whatever” that 
follows an imaginary exchange of situation between the agent and the 
spectator. It is a natural drive that leads us to identify ourselves with 
the agent/spectator in order to obtain pleasure. Consequently, the 
desire for mutual sympathy is a desire for pleasure. 

However, this is not yet moral motivation. Moral motivation, as I 
intend to show, is the pleasure of coincidence in propriety, in other 
words, the pleasure of a sympathetic exchange when, and only when, 
the spectator can enter into the actor’s motives because they are 
proportionate to their cause. As Michel Malherbe puts it, this process 
implies a double rapport of convenience (adequacy): the agent’s 





4 TMS 1.1.5:6. 
% TMS 1.1.5:9. See also TMS 6.3:19. 
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passion to its cause, and, the agent to the spectator.” This sympathy 
is much more complex than the simple contagion of feelings, such as 
a dog may experience when it sees its master crying, for its object is 
not the other’s feeling but the object of that feeling.” Hence we may 
distinguish the pleasure of this identification from the one of mere fel- 
low-feeling,” and call this, as Charles Griswold does, a “second order 
pleasure” and “the midwife of virtues,”®! or, in other words, the 
specific moral motivation. 

Thus, our natural drive for sympathy, which proceeds from 
innate principles of human nature, leads us to the (moral) pleasure 
of propriety. However, this is neither mechanical nor spontaneous: 
“moral sympathy” includes some deliberation, comprehension, and 
understanding;® it is a cognitive feeling, for besides sentiment, it also 
implies some sense of cognition, imagination, and responsiveness to 
reality and permanent adjustment to new circumstances. It is a 
complex socio-psychological process which allows the creation of 
uniformities and social harmony. It is a psychological and 
anthropological grounding for moral evaluation and the subjective 
structure in which Smith founds a common moral world. 

Nevertheless, before showing how these moral patterns appear, I 
think it is important to ask why we have this strong inclination to sym- 
pathy, without which Smith thinks no human society would be possi- 
ble. The answer, I think, is found in Smith’s repeated phrase: “[The] 
great purpose of human life which we call bettering our condition.”® 
This second strong natural drive may be seen as even more fundamen- 
tal than our inclination to sympathy since, as I will argue, it is the ba- 





7” See Michel Malherbe, “Adam Smith et l'Idée d'une Science Morale,” 
Revue de Philosophie de la France et l'Étranger 4 (2000): 418. 

18 Darwall, “Sympathetic,” 144. See TMS 1.1.1:10: “Sympathy, therefore, 
does not arise so much from the view of the passion, as from that of the situ- 
ation which excites it.” 

7 See TMS 1.3.1:9, where in a footnote, replying to his friend David 
Hume, Smith indicates this same distinction. 

8 Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 121. 

81 Ibid., 122. 

® Otteson, Adam Smith’s Marketplace of Life, 84. 

83 See Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 88. 

84 See TMS 3.3:1. 

85 TMS 1.3.2:1. See also Adam Smith, An Inquiry concerning the Na- 
ture and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, ed. Roy H. Campbell, Andrew S. 
Skinner, and William B. Todd (Indianapolis: Liberty Press, 1981), 2.3:28 and 
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sis of our search for sympathy. Although this topic will be developed 
later, I can now say that despite the fact that Smith commonly uses 
this sentence in relation to gaining wealth and rank, it might also be in- 
terpreted as the expression of a deeper drive which, for the “bulk of 
mankind,” manifests itself as the desire to improve well-being. In 
other words, despite almost everyone’s belief that being better off 
consists in acquiring wealth and honors, there is a select group, the 
wise and virtuous men, who believe that they will be happier and in- 
deed “better their condition” by acting virtuously.® Still, on both 
levels level, members of both groups are seeking sympathy— 
approbation from their fellows or from the supposed impartial 
spectator, respectively. Therefore, if this interpretation is correct, the 
immediate moral motivation in Smith’s theory proceeds from the 
pleasure of propriety within the sympathetic exchange, and the 
ultimate moral motivation is, in the broad sense, “to better our own 
condition.” 

Now, I have said that sympathetic identification is the psycholog- 
ical (emotional and cognitive) process in which moral criteria are 
founded. Sympathy, basically a feeling in its origin, is nonetheless lia- 
ble to be somehow informed by reason. This is clearly shown by 
Smith’s account of moral education. Sympathy, which is conveyed 
through the imaginary exchange, is for Smith—as well as for Nagel, as 
I have previously shown—a necessary condition of moral judgment. 
However, in order to be able to judge other people we need to know 
from an internal standpoint their motives and circumstances. Hence 
we require experience. We do not actually need to have passed 
through the exact same situation, but we do need to have a minimum 
of experience to be able to reconstruct, at least partially, the agent’s 
situation. This is the reason why Smith says that moral conduct 
cannot be taught by philosophers but by “poets and romance writers 

. [who] are, in such cases, much better instructors than Zeno, 
Chryssipus or Epictetus.”*” For moral judgment does not require 





86 However infrequent this interpretation may be, it is perfectly consis- 
tent with the text. Every time Smith uses the expression “to better our condi- 
tion,” he specifies that “for the bulk of mankind” it is “to improve wealth and 
honors.” On the other hand, when he talks about the wise and virtuous, he 
clearly states that their motivation is the praiseworthy rather than simple 
praise. 
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theoretical knowledge but experiential knowledge, which literature, 
drama, and, according to Aristotle, even music can give us.% 

Thus, experience is imperative for moral education. Naturally, 
from when we are born, we begin seeking pleasure, the pleasure of 
mutual sympathy, and we begin avoiding pain. Yet we soon notice 
that people do not always sympathize with us, and sometimes they 
even reprove our conduct. All this interaction (first with our family, 
then our classmates, and so on) helps us to realize which of our 
moods, reactions, and sayings please our fellows and which do not. 
We gradually conclude that we must “control our passive feelings,”® 
“moderate our passions,” and be masters of ourselves if we ever 
want someone to enter into our feelings, to sympathize with us. We 
do this through the virtue of self-command, which will be the real arti- 
ficer of our character, correcting our attitudes and our perception of 
the world in order to make our feelings appropriate to the social con- 
text.9! 

Certainly this virtue, which through exercise and habituation 
“moderates,” “corrects,” or “controls” our feelings, must be something 
different from the feelings themselves. Smith says, “[S]ometimes pas- 
sions are restrained by prudential considerations of the bad conse- 
quences which might follow from their indulgence,” namely, instru- 
mental reason; and at other times “those passions [which] are 
restrained by the sense of propriety, are all in some degree moderated 
and subdued by it.” Only this last “restraint” is a manifestation of 
self-command: On the perception of inadequate feelings for a given 
situation, meaning that nobody sympathizes with us and we acquire 
no pleasure, it leads us properly to accommodate them. This learning 
need not to be conscious (in the sense that theoretical learning is), 





88 See Poetics 4.1448b5-23; Rhetoric 1.11.1871b5-10, and Sherman’s ex- 
planation in “The Habituation,” 240-1. Griswold has also identified several 
similarities on this subject (see Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlighten- 
ment, 210). 

89 TMS 3.3:21. 

% TMS 3.3:22. 

21 Compare Sherman, “The Habituation,” 238-9: “According to Aristotle, 
right education is to teach children to find pleasure and pain as it is appropri- 
ate (1104b11-13)”; and, “Cultivating the dispositional capacities to feel fear, 
anger, goodwill, compassion or pity appropriately will be bound up with 
learning how to discern the circumstances that warrant these responses.” 

2 TMS 6.concl.:3. 

3 TMS 6.concl.:4. 
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but it is evidently some kind of reflexive adjustment of our 
spontaneous feelings which is guided by an idea of what attitude best 
brings about our fellows’ approbation. Thus, self-command in Smith’s 
theory includes some sort of deliberation. 

Furthermore, Smith also expounds a perfect moral motivation. 
He says, “[Man naturally] desires, not only praise, but praiseworthi- 
ness, or to be that thing that, though it should be praised by nobody, 
is, however, the natural and proper object of praise.” Hence moral 
motivation might not only be the pleasure of sympathy but also love of 
praiseworthiness, or as Smith would also say, love of virtue. On this 
issue, Griswold comments that the Scottish philosopher “gives his 
broadly Aristotelian ethics of virtue an interesting Kantian twist.”” 
This second higher motivation, which also implies perfect self- 
command, would correspond to the higher level of morality, although 
Smith acknowledges that this may be just an analytical distinction, for 
it is never clear enough whether an action comes from exclusively. 


Moral Justification: The Impartial Spectator. The impartial 
spectator is the obvious protagonist of this ethical system, and not 
only for its novelty but also because it embodies the subjectivation of 
moral justification. Smith uses this heuristic procedure to liberate his 
theory from the need of external validation for moral judgment or, it 
may be said, to attain autonomy. Yet to understand this figure we 
must spell out Smith’s implicit theory of imagination, which makes 
possible not only sympathy but also, as the reverse side of this natural 
drive, moral impartiality. 

Following Hume, Smith states that society is a precondition of 
self-consciousness, since only through being mirrored in others do we 
realize who and what we are.” As the point of observation is always 
hidden from the observer, we can only capture it indirectly, through 
its reflection in others. Therefore, self-consciousness appears with 
sympathy: the imaginary identification shows me what I am. 
Imagination, then, is not only the efficient cause of sympathy, but it is 
also, as an unintended cause, the origin of self-consciousness. Yet this 
act of imagination is more than just a reproduction of sense 
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perception, for to achieve identification of the observer and the 
observed, particulars are not enough. If the observer is supposed to 
“enter into” the agent’s feelings and react accordingly, he must be able 
to abstract those particulars into some sort of class to which he also 
belongs. For instance, if I observe, “John weeping at his father’s 
death,” as an external event, from outside (or from Nagel’s “objective 
point of view”), I feel no emotional reaction at all. However, if I think, 
“John, a son, as I am a daughter, is weeping at his father’s death,” I can 
easily and spontaneously identify with and feel pity for him. This 
capacity to universalize, to reduce particular cases to their essential 
categories, obviously implies a close cooperation of imagination and 
reason. 

Where Smith best describes this process of imagination is in his 
phenomenological account of the sense of duty. He says that when 
we judge ourselves we take distance from our own point of view to 
see ourselves in the light under which other people see us. Thus we 
imagine a third person: a judge, an “impartial spectator within,” who, 
permanently seeing our conduct from that disinterested stance and 
hence in its real dimension, is able to decide about its 
praiseworthiness or blameworthiness. Moral imagination, as it may 
be called, mixes self-reference and non-self-reference. The first is my 
natural self, the “I-examinee,” where I identify with myself. The 
second is the “I-judge’; it is really me, but I am looking at myself as a 
member of a class and bracketing my self-identification. Throughout 
this procedure we are able to attain moral validation of our conduct: 
We first (partially) renounce our self-identification (ooking at 
ourselves through the spectator’s eyes), later to recover it in its new, 
legitimate state. The process, with its turn to an extrinsic (though 
internalized) stance, corrects distortions of self-love and guarantees 
the moral rightness of our conduct. This ethical model, which gives 
imagination a central role in moral life, inaugurates a whole new 
tradition in the modern understanding of practical reason. 

Therefore, when I sympathize with other people through imagi- 
nary identification and partially renounce my self-identification in or- 
der to enter into their feelings, I must remove myself from my sponta- 
neous position and look at myself and others as equally valuable. This 
renunciation of my centrality is, precisely, impartiality. Hence sympa- 
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thy and impartiality are intrinsically united; they are like the front and 
back of the same, unique act, and Smith’s greatest merit is to illumi- 
nate this second, usually hidden, perspective. He does so, as men- 
tioned above, through the figure of the impartial spectator that ac- 
quires and gradually develops personification of moral conscience. 

At first, when we are just entering the moral world, the impartial 
spectator is nothing but internalized social consensus. His moral cri- 
teria is the average of what actual spectators in my society use to as- 
sign praise and blame.” Nevertheless, although his principles may 
evolve through the moral development of the agent, in this first mo- 
ment the impartial spectator has already acquired his definite formal 
features: after repeated imaginary exercises! he has already broken 
the agent’s self-centeredness and has attained the required validating 
impartiality. He observes from an internal standpoint!” and deliber- 
ates, considering all the circumstances available to his knowledge, ex- 
cluding only the bias of his private emotions.! Hence he is the 
source of moral approbation. 

The impartial spectator’s viewpoint—and in this topic, as I said at 
the beginning, Smith is also a forerunner of contemporary ethics—is 
not impersonal neutrality (the “abstract and philosophical light” Smith 
identifies with Stoicism), nor self-centered identification (where we 
are much more deeply interested in whatever concerns ourselves that 
in what concerns any other person). The light “in which we may 
naturally appear to others,”!“ namely, the impartial spectator’s per- 
spective, is an agent-relative “third stance”! which considers my own 
interests as far as they have universal value! or are not biased by the 
excesses of self-love. Thus, this stance is a synthesis of complete 
unnatural detachment and spontaneous absolute engagement; an 
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articulated conjunction of the interplay of these two different levels 
(categorial heterogeneity), particularly similar to Nagel’s moral point 
of view, through which it may be possible to overcome the endless 
contemporary discussion between consequentialism and deontology. 
However, the impartial spectator is not infallible. He might err in 
his judgments when feelings are not well disciplined, yielding to the 
stronger impulses of self-love.! But he also might err—and this is 
the most interesting point, which enables this ethics to transcend cul- 
tural relativism—when the standard he internalized, though approved 
by most of the people in that society, is actually mistaken. Smith 
spends many pages in the sixth edition of TMS clarifying this point,! 
which represents the possibility of elevating our relativistic and emo- 
tional moral opinions to what may be called “right reason.” Starting 
from passions, subjective structures, and original drives, through 
imagination, Smith is now able to propose an ethics of (some) in- 
tended universality. The steps to achieve this universality will de- 
pend, however, on the potential development of the impartial specta- 
tor. He first states that we naturally desire not only to be praised but 
also to be praiseworthy,!™ to be the proper object of approbation and, 
therefore, of self-approbation. How much we care for external praise 
and how much for being praiseworthy will depend on our moral sensi- 
tivity (which is mainly developed by reflection and observation).!!° 
The applause of other people “is of more or less importance to us, ex- 
actly in proportion as we ourselves are more or less uncertain about 
the propriety of our sentiments, about the accuracy of our own judg- 
ments.”!!! For the wise man, for instance, “his self-approbation . . . 
stands in need of no confirmation from the approbation of other men. 
It is alone sufficient and he is contented with it.... The love of it is 
the love of virtue.”!7 This is the point of departure, where the impar- 
tial spectator, who was the personification of social consensus, be- 
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comes the ideal impartial spectator! or, in other words, the one who 
has reflected on what is good, all things considered!'*—the one who 
represents real moral autonomy. 


Ethical Minimum: Impartiality. Since Smith is “playing high 
and low,”!! the internalized moral justifications he must identify, as 
well as the moral motivations in each of these levels, are different. 
What are these moral standards? As an ethical minimum, for the bulk 
of mankind, Smith suggests impartiality understood it in its proper 
modern sense, namely, strictly linked to universality. 

In general, contemporary ethical theories consider that impartial- 
ity and universality are necessary conditions for moral rational justifi- 
cation. There are two well known “tests of impartiality.” One is 
Richard M. Hare’s: A judgment is an impartial judgment if and only if it 
would be approved if anybody, in the same circumstances, acted in 
the same way. The other is Kurt Baier’s reversibility test: One acts im- 
partially if and only if one would act in the same way in the case that 
the roles were exchanged.1!6 

Two hundred years earlier, Adam Smith introduced these same 
ideas as the foundation of his moral theory. With the impartial specta- 
tor he introduced universality and impartiality, two specifically mod- 
ern elements, as the guarantee of moral rightness. In addition, with 
sympathy, he expressed the phenomenological depiction of reversibil- 
ity, formalizing for the first time this age-old intuition and transform- 
ing it into the core of an abstract moral system. 

However, Smith acknowledges human weakness and the perva- 
siveness of self-deceit.!!7 When our main interests are at risk, or when 





13 See Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. Knud 
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our sentiments are not well disciplined, the impartial spectator’s voice 
tends to fade out. When passions block our conscience and our imag- 
ination tricks us, the impartial spectator remains helpless. For these 
situations, however, and since he who is self-deceived cannot recog- 
nize his error from the inside, Smith postulates the necessity of moral 
rules: an external, permanently available resource constructed from 
infinite particular experiences of sympathetic exchange in society, 
whose function is to avoid general moral delusion.!!® With this in 
mind, Samuel Fleischacker says that moral rules are the apex of 
Smith’s system,!® and in this sense, as the last resource or assurance 
against self-misleading, he is certainly right. Nevertheless, Smith 
knows and declares the imprecision of moral rules, excepting rules of 
justice, and the superiority of judgment, provided that we are not self- 
deceived. Rules, abstract general norms, can never acknowledge all 
the circumstances, the situational framework of particular actions.!” 
Therefore, all they can do is to mark an ethical minimum, the point of 
propriety expected from the most ordinary man; yet they leave the 
complete domain of virtue open to the personal judgment of the 
individual. 


Teleology and Eudaimonia. As impartiality attained by personal 
judgment or following social norms is the moral standard for the over- 
populated lower level, I will now intend to show that for the higher 
level Smith suggests some kind of eudaimonia, accomplished 
through a teleological reasoning (as described in section 3). In part 6 
(added in the sixth edition) he repeats what he has already said in part 
2 regarding the two different standards of self-judgment that exist: 
one is comparing our action with the ideal, and the other is comparing 
it with what is normally achieved in the world.!2! He takes this oppor- 
tunity to develop what he means by the first standard: “The wise and 
virtuous man directs his principal attention to the first standard; the 
idea of exact propriety and perfection. There exists in the mind of 
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every man, an idea of this kind, gradually formed from his observa- 
tions upon the characters and conduct both of himself and of other 
people. ... This idea is in every man more or less accurately drawn 
... according to the care and attention employed in making it.”!2 Nat- 
urally, in the virtuous man this idea is constantly perfected: “Everyday 
some feature is improved; everyday some blemish is corrected. He 
has studied this idea more than other people, he comprehends it more 
distinctly, he has formed a more correct image, and is much more 
deeply enamoured of its exquisite and divine beauty. He endeavours 
as well as he can to assimilate his own character to this archetype of 
perfection.” 13 

I believe this long quotation is worthwhile, for it clearly shows 
that “the wise and virtuous man,” in Smith’s theory, organizes his life 
and decides on his actions by reference to a certain ideal, some “ar- 
chetype of perfection,” which attracts him as a final cause. This teleo- 
logical reasoning, the summit of moral life, is perfectly compatible 
with the rest of his system. First, to achieve this stage one has to have 
passed through all the previous stages (demand for external praise, 
moral education of passive feelings, and so forth). More importantly, 
the impartial spectator, or ideal impartial spectator in this case, has 
not disappeared but is more active than ever, for the virtuous man is 
nothing but the agent who habitually identifies himself with the sup- 
posed impartial spectator and seeks only his sympathy and approba- 
tion. 4 

Now then, what is this “archetype of perfection” that the moral 
elite tend to emulate? Since this group is not Smith’s focus, he is not 
too extensive in its characterization. However, in the few passages in 
which he talks of the “wise and virtuous man” (mostly added in the 
sixth edition) he is clear enough about two of its features: It is the hap- 
piest state to which we can aspire, and it implies the perfect exertion 
of all moral virtues (perfect prudence, strict justice, proper benevo- 
lence, and perfect self-command).! The relationship between these 
two features is also explicit in the text: moral virtues enable the wise 
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man to reach real happiness.'“* One reason is that he does not depend 
on the contingent praise of his brethren, since he knows he is praise- 
worthy, and hence he has his own secure self-approbation. Moreover, 
when Smith talks of superior prudence, meaning “the utmost perfec- 
tion of all the intellectual and all the moral virtues” and notably assim- 
ilating it to “the Academical or Peripatetical sage,”!2” he does so ina 
very specific section of TMS, namely, the one entitled, “Of the charac- 
ter of the individual, so far as it affects his own happiness, or of pru- 
dence.”!28 

The second and more important reason is the core of one of the 
most interesting and clarifying parts of TMS. In the sixth edition’s 
added chapter about “The corruption of moral sentiments,” Smith 
states, “Two different roads are presented to us, equally leading to the 
attainment of this so desired object [namely, the respect and praise of 
mankind]; the one, by the study of wisdom and the practice of virtue; 
the other, by the acquisition of wealth and greatness. Two different 
characters are presented to our emulation. ... Two different models, 
two different pictures, are held out to us, according to which we may 
fashion our own character and behaviour.” This is the starting 
point. Although Smith acknowledges that only wisdom and virtue 
merit respect and admiration,!™ he also acknowledges that the great 
mob of mankind chooses, in order “to better their condition,” the sec- 
ond fatal road which corrupts moral sentiments.}*! 

What is the real problem here? We all have the natural drive, the 
original instinct “to better our condition.” But what this means ma- 
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terially is another question. To be better is to be happier, to attain, ac- 
cording to this system, “tranquility and enjoyment.” The road for 
Smith is clear: the virtues. But we are almost all deceived by our imag- 
ination, which associates the luxuries and power of the great and 
wealthy with more means for happiness, and we spend all our lives 
following the second road until “in the languor of disease and the wea- 
riness of old age, the pleasures of the vain and empty distinctions of 
greatness disappear.”!*4 Smith justifies this deception, from an imper- 
sonal point of view, for “the motion of industry of mankind” it in- 
duces;!* nevertheless, from an agent-relative viewpoint, he cautions, 
“Moralists warn us against the fascination of greatness.”!* 

Perhaps this whole idea may be sketched by pointing to three dif- 
ferent ideals of a good life. Aristotle, in his Nichomachean Ethics, de- 
picts two possibilities of eudaimonia: contemplative life and political 
life. Clearly Smith rejects the first, considering it inconsistent with hu- 
man nature.'8? However, in general terms, the second very much re- 
sembles Smith’s “man of perfect virtue” and “man of public spirit.” 
Yet he is more pessimistic than Aristotle, and he believes that people 
who might embody this ideal would very likely succumb to the temp- 
tations of vanity and unmerited praise.® Hence almost all of TMS is 
focused on the description of a third kind of life, with its own perfec- 
tion, although it is not as secure or complete as the previous. This 
may be called the “third eudaimonia,” or better “pseudo-eudaimonia,” 
for it is founded upon imagination’s delusions which, despite their util- 
ity for society as a whole, keep people in a position of permanent dis- 
satisfaction. Obviously this is the idea that wealth and rank give 
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happiness.!“° Smith’s pessimism and recognition of human weakness 
make him propose, for the bulk of mankind, this second-best moral 
ideal. 

In summary, and as several authors have noticed, Smith’s TMS 
marks a moral minimum and points to a moral maximum, always ac- 
knowledging that the human telos is happiness. This is probably the 
best description of an ethical system for a society that has rejected an- 
cient heroic ideals, such as excellence, and now believes more in 
some kind of horizontal goals like social harmony and cooperation. 
This might be the reason why several authors deny the teleological el- 
ement in Smith’s ethics, or say that it does not point to self-perfection 
but to mere social cooperation.4! They have only half of the truth. 
The other half is found in those, like Vivenza or Berns, who indicate 
that the spirit of TMS is much more Aristotelian than it seems at first 
glance. 


Adam Smith’s System of Practical Reason. Adam Smith’s sys- 
tem of morals starts from natural human drives—different manifesta- 
tions of the desire for pleasure—and rises up to a common world of 
objective moral order. Its two main features, and the operators that 
allow the construction of this broadly empiricist ethics, are sympathy 
and the impartial spectator. The first, which is innate but susceptible 
of education through experience, explains moral perception and moti- 
vation.” The second, gradually created and perfected, plays the role 
of moral conscience and the faculty of judgment; it prescribes and ap- 
proves,!* and it contains in itself the potential to transcend cultural 
relativism, that is, the potential for moral universality. 

Smith’s TMS is not a rigid catalog of norms but the identification 
of human practical principles; it is the description of how we inter- 
act and guide our lives. He excludes metaphysical explanations, re- 
placing some by those “original human desires impressed by Nature.” 
However, those innate drives are only the raw material of morality, 
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for they have to be modulated and disciplined through self-command, 
which follows from reflexive self-evaluation.‘ To avoid frequent mis- 
interpretations, I shall repeat that this “reflexive self-evaluation” from 
which second-order or moral desires arise, is not theoretical reflec- 
tion. Moral understanding is practical, but it is still understanding. 
Our idea of happiness, which gives us a sense of the reflective integra- 
tion of our lives, is usually hard to put into words, but it is a real idea, 
cognitive and gradually formed, capable of orientating our lives or 
providing the ultimate justification of our actions. It is the idea that 
will always be on the horizon regardless of our particular or immedi- 
ate justification. Moreover, this idea is the one that informs self-com- 
mand, understood, as seems to me to be the most plausible interpreta- 
tion for Smith’s theory, not as simple self-control but rather as self- 
direction.'6 

In Smith’s system of practical reason (as well as in Aristotle’s) the 
line between feelings and reflection is not clearly drawn,’ and this 
may be the reason why it has been so often misinterpreted. For Smith, 
judgment is already embedded in emotion, and this is precisely 
what enables his theory to be context-sensitive (refinding the point of 
propriety on every occasion), to understand moral perception, and 
to construct an absolutely agent-relative (thus sensible) system. Fur- 
thermore, when he says that “moral differences are indefinable though 
not imperceptible,” he points to exactly the same idea. In section 3 
above, I talked about the categorial heterogeneity with which practi- 
cal reason has to deal, the impossibility of reducing all to universality 
(or to “define” everything), and the requirement of another instance to 
bridge the gap between particularity and universality. In Smith’s the- 
ory, that role is played by the impartial spectator, who tells us on ev- 
ery occasion how to feel and how to judge. And in men of perfect 
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virtue who have transcended social approbation dependence, it is he, 
the ideal impartial spectator, not universal reason or uneducated feel- 
ing, which is the standard and measure of virtue.! Moral autonomy 
is thus conquered. 

To sum up, the categorial heterogeneity is concealed in imagina- 
tion through the figure of the impartial spectator. Contingencies are 
assumed, selected according to their relevance in each particular 
case, and ordered by a universal principle (this universality is the one 
that enables impartiality instead of absolute self-identification). 
Hence, there is certain detachment yet not complete neutrality, like 
that of theoretical reason or “the philosopher’s point of view.” In 
Smith, moral impartiality or objectivity is not a metaempiricist or 
metasentimental principle. On the contrary, it rises up from the exi- 
gencies of passions.'®! In TMS, feelings are the basis, the specific 
moral material. But they should be corrected and habituated by self- 
command, which is guided by reason, in order to be moderated and 
shaped in a proper way, that is, reasonably. Only then, on the comple- 
tion of all the steps of the process, may one call those feelings “moral 
sentiments.” 


V 


In this paper I have intended to show that Adam Smith’s moral 
system relies on the operation of practical reason. Innumerable dif- 
ferent interpretations have been given since the publication of TMS. 
The most popular is that it relies on sentiments—and all their further 
specifications—but there are also others, ranging from consequential- 
ism to deontology. If my reading is correct, the multitude of interpre- 
tations will be understandable, for practical reason is an antireduc- 
tionist principle that encompasses feelings, reason, habits, and some 
concern for consequences and the existence of rules. Moreover, in 
TMS in particular, as Gloria Vivenza graphically expresses, Adam 
Smith’s “manner of drawing diverse elements from various parts of 
ancient philosophies, weighing them up according to the extent that 
they fit with his own ideas—/[is] what might be called an ‘alchemical’ 
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approach.”!52 Smith takes elements from the most diverse traditions, 
including the classics and his contemporaries Hume and Hutcheson, 
and harmonizes them into a coherent system. “Rather than a set of au- 
thorities requiring homage, the ancient sources will be seen to form a 
kind of cultural seed-bed, in which a quite new species of ethics could 
take root and grow.”153 

In this sense, and though I have stressed Aristotelian influences, I 
do not believe Smith is simply an Aristotelian. I evidently do think 
there are some particular elements that coincide;!™ yet, in my opinion, 
the most important coincidence is the fundamental intuition that un- 
derlies both moral systems: moderation and realism in a system artic- 
ulated by what Aristotle calls practical reason.!© This includes taking 
experience and common sense as their starting point and permanent 
standard of validation; the integration of the positive aspects of other 
theories in a coherent system; the central importance of pretheoreti- 
cal knowledge and the internal point of view; along with the social na- 
ture of human beings and the dualism and possible integration of rea- 
son and feelings. Obviously their styles are different, but in some 
measure they complement each other. As Laurence Berns says, 
“Smith gave impressively plausible psychological accounts of things, 
especially the sentimental side of ethics, that Aristotle observed, 
noted, and alluded to, but did not elaborate.”!5* 

Still, Adam Smith is an Enlightenment thinker, who unknowingly 
unifies this classical account of practical reason with the important 
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mediocrity according to right reason” (TMS 7.2.1:12). Another important sim- 
ilarity is that moral judgment is only possible in particular instances. 

165 Regarding the Stoics’ influence, which along with Hume’s is the most 
explicit and obvious, Vivienne Brown affirms that there is “simultaneous de- 
pendence on, yet ultimate rejection of, the Stoic philosophy in TMS” (Adam 
Smith’s Discourse, 5). Griswold and Vivenza share this diagnosis. 

168 Berns, “Aristotle and Adam Smith on Justice: Cooperation between 
Ancients and Moderns?” 74-5. 
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modern account which Kant would give a few years later.15’ With the 
same elements he uses to found the upper level of virtue and excel- 
lence, he introduces and gives rational foundation to an ethics of 
moral duties and minimal norms. He grounds duties in virtues, recon- 
ciles excellence with human weakness and imperfection, and pro- 
poses, on the dawn of modernity, a system that unites teleology and 
deontology, the two partial moral philosophies in dispute for the last 
two hundred years.158 
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187] particularly refer to universality and impartiality. For his possible 
influence on Kant and the deontological elements present in TMS, see 
Fleischacker, A Third Concept. 

168] am much indebted to the Research Department of Pontificia Univer- 
sidad Católica de Chile, DIPUC, for their financial support, and to Leonidas 
Montes and Alejandro Vigo for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of 
this paper. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HOPE 
JAMES DODD 


But now that the creators of fear have been dealt with, 
a feeling that suits us better is overdue.! 


I 


Any ONE WHO DECIDES TO VENTURE FORTH AN ARGUMENT for the philo- 
sophical importance of hope owes a debt to Ernst Bloch.? His seminal 
The Principle of Hope is a remarkable attempt to situate the theme of 
hope at the very center of the philosophical enterprise. Yet, The Prin- 
ciple of Hope is cited here only in order to mark the distance that sep- 
arates the inquiry presented below from the strategy and, to some ex- 
tent, the purpose of Bloch’s work. A basic conviction of Bloch’s, 
however, will be affirmed here: the belief that hope represents a store 
of raw resources both for philosophical reflection and, above all, for 
life itself, For Bloch, these resources were ultimately political; their 
discovery makes possible for humans an experience of the primordial 
emergence of the future, that germinating presence of concrete possi- 
bility in subjective life that takes the form of what Bloch called the 
“not-yet-conscious.” Bloch’s purpose was to argue that political ac- 
tion can find a renewed inspiration and force in such subjective re- 
sources, and that the role of philosophy was to facilitate the assimila- 
tion of these subjective resources for the purpose of a renewal of the 
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1 Ernst Bloch, The Principle of Hope, trans. Neville Plaice, Stephen Pla- 
ice, and Paul Knight, vol. 1 (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1996), 3. 

2 This paper is based on part of a lecture presented in Prague, 24 March 
2001, under the title “Hope in Comenius, Descartes, and Pascal,” at the con- 
ference Offene Seele-harmonische Welt, organized by the Center for Theoret- 
ical Studies. Another version was presented at the Philosophy Department 
Workshop at the Graduate Faculty, New School University, in February 2003. 
I would like to thank the participants at both of these events for their very 
helpful comments and suggestions. 
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Western world in the aftermath of the catastrophes of the first half of 
the twentieth century. In what follows, however, the question of the 
resources of hope—their value, accessibility, and applicability—will 
be approached from a particular perspective, one in which the ques- 
tion of the political significance of hope will be left open, at least for 
the purposes of this study. Instead, the purpose will be to highlight 
the outlines of what I take to be its specifically philosophical signifi- 
cance, which can be brought to bear and established before the com- 
plicated tasks of a philosophically inspired politics are shouldered. 
Even so, again in homage to Bloch, that such tasks can and must be 
shouldered is not something that I wish to call into question. 

More specifically, the purpose of this essay is to suggest how 
these resources of hope point toward a particular aspect of the sub- 
ject that, even once all the doubts about the legitimacy of a subject- 
centered philosophy have been given their due, nevertheless repre- 
sents a potential basis for proposing a certain kind of recalibration of 
the contemporary philosophical appraisal of the rationalist concep- 
tion of subjectivity. The goal is thus to reengage the problem of sub- 
jectivity, that is, the question of the potential contribution of the 
theme of the subjectivity of the subject to the formulation and estab- 
lishment of philosophy, in order to suggest that there are elements of 
the subjectivist tradition of modern philosophy that are ripe for at 
least a limited renewal. 

The strategy will be to identify an undervalued but potentially sig- 
nificant aspect of the modern conception of the subject that found its 
most suggestive expression in late Renaissance and early modern phi- 
losophy, where the tension between theology and philosophy played a 
central role. Furthermore, it will be argued that something like a his- 
torical reflection on seventeenth-century philosophy is necessary be- 
cause the philosophical significance of hope can be grasped only as 
the result of an attempt to reposition oneself, in order to reawaken or 
reexperience this peculiar but productive tension between philosophy 
and theology that was so important in the development of seven- 
teenth-century thought. The philosophical significance of hope, 
which will lie in the sense in which the subject is able to provide a 
center and orientation for philosophical thinking, draws its vitality in 
part from a particular historical memory latent in contemporary phi- 
losophy—the memory, in short, of a tension with theology. 
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What follows below, however, is not primarily a historical study. 
It is first and foremost an inquiry into a strictly delimited set of phe- 
nomenological concerns. The procedure will be the following: (1) a 
particular aspect of the lived experience of hope will be fixed, one that 
will serve as a kind of “phenomenological datum” for what follows. 
This will be followed by (2), an interpretation of the existential struc- 
ture of hope understood primarily as a mood. The main axis of this in- 
terpretation will be a critique of Heidegger’s analysis of mood in terms 
of Dasein’s Befindlichkeit. The questions raised by this critique will 
guide (3), a historical reflection on certain aspects of seventeenth-cen- 
tury philosophy and theology, represented by René Descartes and the 
Czech philosopher and theologian Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius), 
the results of which will be used to complete the critique of Heidegger 
begun in (2). Finally, (4) I will close with a few remarks on the hori- 
zon of the question of hope and subjectivity as a philosophical theme. 


0 


The Phenomenon of Hope. For better or worse, in ordinary life 
“hope” is often reified into a capacity or power of the human being. 
To have this power, to be able to hope, is furthermore a value, though 
not an unambiguous one. The ability to face adversity, even when it 
appears that withstanding the challenge is simply not possible, is a 
fundamental human ability to live free of the appearances of things; 
though at the same time, it can also show itself to be an unfortunate 
ability to live free of reality, precisely in those cases when things actu- 
ally are the way they appear. This leads to serious complexities: what 
one does or what happens when one actually hopes—where the ques- 
tion is not the ability to hope but what happens when this ability is ex- 
ercised-—depends on a number of factors, not all of which are external 
to hope, but often built into its very motivational structure. It is not, 
for example, always the case that one hopes or expresses hope in or- 
der to withstand adversity; it may be that one hopes in order to escape 
adversity, even in order perhaps to escape adverse aspects of oneself. 
To hope for a better tomorrow as a first step to engaging its potential, 
to “dream forward,” as Bloch would put it, does not exhaust the reality 
of hoping. For most actual hoping falls between these two extremes: 
on the one hand, it is an effort to bring oneself out of a today into a 
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tomorrow, which is sustained by a temporal brush with the goodness 
of what is anticipated; or it is the attempt to avoid at all costs the con- 
sciousness of what today has become, by fervently believing in a fic- 
tion that has been set up as an alternative mode of being. Forward 
dreaming and bad faith belong equally to the complex reality of actual 
hoping, and they feed on the same resources. 

The issue can be approached by asking the question of the phe- 
nomenon of hope, or of what appears “in” and “as” hope, taken as a 
lived experience. This turn to phenomenality does not escape the 
complexity of hope; but it does allow for a particular emphasis that 
will be important for what is presented below, namely, the emphasis 
on hope as a consciousness of the temporality of the present moment. 
This emphasis may strike one as counterproductive in an analysis of 
hope—is not hope a relation to the not-yet-now, and with that only to 
the “present moment” taken in the sense of the “not yet present mo- 
ment”? Yet such an objection, I would argue, rests more in certain 
habits of thinking than in the experience of hope itself. For is it not 
also the case that to overemphasize the consciousness of the “not yet” 
in hoping effectively dims the hope? Is it not the case that to empha- 
size hoping as not only a hoping for something, but hoping for a some- 
thing that it may perhaps forever be separated from, effectively rela- 
tivizes the power of hope? That is, could not the emphasis on the 
futurity of hope ultimately express that secret fear that the promised 
future may never come, and thus essentially represent a certain kind 
of hopelessness? It may be true that in order to understand hope we 
must employ hopelessness; but this needs to be established, not pre- 
supposed. 

In any case, the problem is potentially ill posed if it immediately 
leads to an insistence on a bare standing-in-relation to a future that, in 
accordance with its essence, can only be the object of an experience 
of uncertainty. Yet an emphasis on the present moment could also 
potentially be ill posed, if by “present moment” we were to read an as- 
pect of time independent from the future or self-sufficient with re- 
spect to the “coming” moment. Hope, in other words, should not be 
characterized as the certainty of the moment in contrast to the uncer- 
tainty of the future; nor is it thinkable outside of the patterns of uncer- 
tainty that criss-cross all of subjective life. But hope is—and this is 
what is important if difficult to isolate—characteristically calm or un- 
disturbed, in direct contrast to the experience of the uncertain: it is, 
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as Bloch would have it, something that rests on an accomplishment al- 
ready in place, a “future” already here, one that we only need to learn 
to approach. 

The way that I wish to place the emphasis on the present moment 
in the analysis of hope can be articulated by way of a description of an 
experience that I once heard given by a molecular biologist in a sym- 
posium on current research in his field. The question was posed about 
where biology was going, what we could expect or—the word was 
used—“hope” for. The biologist, in a quiet, unassuming manner, 
clearly not knowing what to say, began talking about a conversation 
he had once had with a colleague in Geneva. The conversation had 
been one of those rare encounters between academics that turned 
into something more than an exchange of footnotes. He reminded ev- 
eryone that not all conversations are equal; there are those conversa- 
tions where we link up in order to exchange information, and there 
are those where we link up simply for the sake of linking up, remind- 
ing one another with the gentle prodding of our presence that we still 
exist. Then there are those conversations that illuminate us, or that 
seem to be meant for us, showing us where we have been and where 
we are going. 

This biologist had experienced one of the latter sorts of conversa- 
tions, and he described his walk home afterward in such a way that 
captured a face of hope uniquely bound to and expressive of an expe- 
rience oriented to the temporal modality of the present moment. In 
the wake of that conversation, he said, everything was as if it had just 
been opened up, and for the first time; all of the concepts, problems, 
and possibilities that saturated and propelled his life’s work had sud- 
denly become lucid; he felt buoyed, as if lifted by a quiet expectation 
of the arrival of new, profound constellations of ideas and insights, all 
of which seemed to be just there on the horizon of the now. This sud- 
den, unexpected openness toward what was coming—the future of bi- 
ology, but in a very specific and not always acknowledged sense—in- 
fused and accentuated the peacefulness of his walk through Geneva 
that night—the stillness of the lake, the shadows along the streets. 
The different sides of the night quiet all seemed to glimmer not so 
much with an anticipation or a hope in the sense of the realization that 
something is or at least could be coming, as with a kind of readiness to 
engage seriously with the future, though one not yet committed, with 
all of the tensed lightness this kind of a readiness entails. 
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The description the biologist was attempting to make was about 
hope as a feeling, a mood; more, his telling of this anecdote clearly 
represented a deliberate attempt to take this mood of hope seriously, 
and he struggled to find the words that would make his account both 
serious and compelling. He tried to express what it is to be hopeful, 
not in the sense of being confident that there was a future for biology, 
that is, that he somehow knew what was to come of it. It was not a 
question of belief. Nor was he hopeful in the sense of being con- 
vinced and assured that his powers and those of his fellow biologists 
were sufficient to make a hoped-for future happen. It was something 
more ambiguous, and with that more modest: he was describing a 
sense of hopefulness that simply expressed the fact that he was not 
exhausted, that certain things (the attempt to understand, to grasp 
and think), things that may have begun long ago are, “now,” in a state 
of not having yet begun—that they are still fresh in their possibility, 
still approachable. It was as if he were answering the question by 
pointing to himself and indicating that he was still there, still serious 
about biology, that the task was difficult but, somehow, that it had not 
yet become an impossible burden, despite the fact that basic prob- 
lems and difficulties have not been resolved after so many attempts. 
It is the mood of someone reaffirmed and supported in who and what 
he is, for no other reason than “hope”; but it was not the hope of the 
exhausted, the beaten down, the powerless, or a hope that merely pa- 
pered over a growing hopelessness. Then again, it was not the hope 
of the strong, the self-confident, or the powerful. 

In other words, he so to speak pulled his punches on all fronts, 
and he did this by stressing the transient character of the mood of 
hope. This transience of the mood was in fact the most important as- 
pect to him, the instability of the feeling its principal characteristic. 
He spoke about it with a kind of longing but also with the wisdom of 
someone experienced enough to have at least begun to understand 
what such moments amount to. He understood very well that think- 
ing, in biology or anywhere else, is not “open,” if by that we mean an 
easy, almost natural slide into the new. Transition is not a steady flow 
of accomplishment; there are no new conceptual advances just wait- 
ing for us there on the horizon; those sudden, wonderful recalibra- 
tions of the understanding of self and world so often depicted in the 
history of ideas are really more the stuff of myth than an experienced 
reality. The lightness of hope, the sudden feeling of elevation that be- 
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longs to its occurrence, is not the sign of the emergence of a secure 
path of accomplishment that will take us to something new. That 
quiet power of being on the verge of an awakening, of being released 
into a brighter future, is purely a phenomenon of moments, and not of 
concrete possibilities-in-becoming, of lasting experiences. As soon as 
we begin to linger in them we realize that, if not in the very next mo- 
ment, then by the end of the walk, or the next day, the transition of 
any promise gives way to intractable difficulties that burden any at- 
tempt to think and understand. Progress is not gained in those mo- 
ments when we suddenly, unexpectedly, find ourselves able to 
breathe more easily, unexhausted by what we have shouldered; it only 
comes with work, with all of its hopelessness. This moment of hope 
thus had nothing to do with science, much less its future; but, on the 
other hand, it was clear from the biologist’s description that it had ev- 
erything to do with being a scientist. Hope, one could say, has nothing 
to do with ideas, but it does have something to do with a life with 
ideas, for ideas. 

The aspect of hope that is expressed in this anecdote is the possi- 
bility of lingering in the moment, not in order to escape the difficulties 
at hand, but neither in order to engage something that would result in 
the transformation of the moment itself into tomorrow, or the future 
broadly speaking. This description, however, is not rigorous. Nor is it 
complete. What is significant about it, and what makes it useful for 
my purposes here, is that it expresses a decision about the value of 
something that appears in the experience of hope—namely the 
“present moment,” understood in a particular way. That is, it points to 
a decision to value the phenomenality of the moment, to emphasize its 
importance, but without understanding it as a standing formation of 
presence, as an accomplished reservoir of actuality. On the contrary, 
the interest lies in the moment in its passage, or the moment as the 
phenomenon of passage, and its unique contribution to the inner 
structure of the experience of hope. In that which passes, before it is- 
sues into the “new” now and long after the past has become past, there 
is something to experience, and something crystallizes in hope. 

Again, this description, taken by itself, is not rigorous; and since it 
is supported by the force of a decision about the value of the moment, 
if it is to be taken seriously, then the cluster of presuppositions and 
claims that animate this decision must be unpacked—claims having to 
do with knowledge, concepts, the temporality of the “now,” the 
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attitude and positionality of the subject. In short, this face of hope is 
not something that simply appears; which means that it can be made 
fully visible only through phenomenological interpretation. 


wm 


Interpretation of the Phenomenon of Hope: Heidegger. With this 
initial description of hope in mind, let us now turn to Heidegger. 
There are two aspects of Heidegger’s discussion of moods in Sein 
und Zeit that will allow us to fix the phenomenon of hope more rigor- 
ously. The first is what could be called the openness of human possi- 
bility. The second is the manner in which Dasein is placed before its 
possibilities. 

Let us take the theme of the openness of possibility first. The 
phrase is not Heidegger's, but the idea, or better a decision with re- 
spect to what it entails, is implicit all through Sein und Zeit. The 
openness of possibility should not be confused with open possibili- 
ties, possibilities that have no determinate content or probability, a 
concept that can be found in Husserl’s lectures from the 1920s.° The 
issue is the sense in which possibilities are given. They are given as 
open, or as an opening thanks to which a life lives in them and 
through them, or, to use Heidegger's language, open for a Dasein con- 
ceived as a being-toward (Sein zu .. .) its possibilities. What Dasein 
is, its essence, lies precisely in its being-toward (“Das ‘Wesen’ dieses 
Seienden [i.e. das Dasein] liegt in seinem Zu-sein”).4 The circuit of 
this being-toward is in part delimited by the character of an opening 
that stamps its course. This openness of possibility, or the opening to- 
ward which Dasein is able to be, is evident even when, and perhaps 
especially when, there are no possibilities, or when all possibilities 
have been rendered impossible. Even within the deficient givenness 
of their exclusion, possibilities remain given, in the sense of open: 
they remain that toward-which Dasein exists, and in no way is it the 
case that Dasein ever exists separated from or outside of any relation 
to them.® 





3See Edmund Husserl, Analysen zur passiven Synthesis, Husserliana, 
vol. 11, ed. Margot Fleischer (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966). 

4 Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (hereafter, “SZ”) (Tübingen: Max Ni- 
emeyer Verlag, 1993), 42. 
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This idea of an openness belonging not only to the possible but 
also to the impossible leads to the second aspect of Heidegger’s analy- 
sis that I wish to emphasize: the idea of Dasein as that being who is 
placed before its own possibilities. This manner of expression can be 
misleading, and for essential reasons; and the drama of Dasein turns 
for Heidegger precisely on how to understand this relation. To be set 
before a possibility, in Heidegger’s sense, does not mean to be situated 
in a perspective that lies prior to an action; nor does it mean an at- 
tempt to act on a possibility. It is rather to have as an issue the man- 
ner in which one is to be, to have an understanding of what is at stake 
in being oriented to the possible, or more: what it means to exist the 
possible that it is. In our language, it is to be concerned with the man- 
ner in which one exists in the openness of possibility, or what it is to 
be or to exist for the sake of the possible. 

The openness of possibility, in whatever mode, is thus connected 
with the sense of Dasein as a being who confronts or faces the ques- 
tion of itself, as a life that can be said to be only to the extent to which 
it projects itself into its own Existenz as the horizon of what is possi- 
ble. Yet it is equally clear that the openness of possibility alone, or the 
givenness of what could be (and must be decided), is not enough for 
Heidegger to determine how it is that Dasein will exist; on the con- 
trary, this openness only secures the unfolding of the very question 
that Dasein is for itself. It secures, at most, the living character of the 
question thus posed; the question that Dasein is for itself is a question 
that is (existentially) posed only to the extent to which it is lived 
through. This is an essential component of the argument of Sein und 
Zeit: the question of the meaning of being (Seinsfrage) can be reen- 
gaged by enabling a dormant but potential sense of one’s own ques- 
tionability from within, which constitutes a capacity to experience 
oneself in terms of the question of one’s own being, or in turn to expe- 
rience the question of one’s own being as the opening horizon for the 
question of being itself.’ 





5 “Die Hoffnungslosigkeit zum Beispiel reisst das Dasein nicht von 
seinen Möglichkeiten ab, sondern ist nur ein eigener Modus des Seins zu die- 
sen Möglichkeiten”; SZ, 236. 

8“Dasein ist je seine Möglichkeit und es ‘hat’ sie nicht nur noch eigen- 
schaftlich als ein Vorhandenes”; SZ, 42. 

7See SZ, 86. 
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For Heidegger there is, of course, a fundamental choice built into 
this confrontation of Dasein with its being-toward the possible: 
Dasein either accepts authentically its existence in the openness of 
the possible as a task, or it flees inauthentically its ownmost sense as 
a task by immersing itself in its countertendency to forget, to obscure 
what is at stake in its confrontation with itself. The basis for the 
question of the meaning of being, the horizon of questioning opened 
by a particular mode of experience, must be first secured from the 
tendency of Dasein to obscure its ownmost possibility or capacity-to- 
be (Seinkiénnen). I do not wish to focus on this choice, because it in 
effect obscures the philosophical significance of hope which, as will 
be argued below, has nothing to do with authenticity or inauthentic- 
ity. 

Of more importance here is the central role of time in Heidegger’s 
analysis, or how time effectively maps the manner in which Dasein is 
set before its possibilities onto the openness of possibility. The three- 
fold extasis of Dasein’s temporalization is the ontological structure 
thanks to which Dasein carves for itself a place (literally a Da) within 
the openness of possibility. Dasein’s temporalization determines the 
manner in which Dasein inhabits the givenness of the possible: Dasein 
is placed within the horizon of its possibilities in such a way that 
Dasein also encounters itself as the question of “how it is to be” within 
this horizon. In short, Dasein is existing in such a way that it not only 
exists toward the possible but brings into view or understands this be- 
ing-toward in itself; and with that, Dasein is motivated to make the 
givenness of the possible, or its openness, an explicit theme for living. 
Heidegger’s argument, moreover, is that it is time, or temporality, that 
effectively places Dasein in its Da and individuates it, while also pro- 
jecting its existence; and the tension between the two, in turn, ab- 
sorbs both individuation and projection into the unity of the givenness 
of Dasein’s existence.® 

It is useful briefly to review each of the elements of this threefold 
extasis in turn, but in a way that emphasizes their interpenetration 
within the phenomenality of Dasein. The first extasis is Dasein’s 





8 “Und weil Dasein wesenhaft je seine Moglichkeit ist, kann dieses 
Seiende in seinem Sein sich selbst ‘wählen, gewinnen, es kann sich verlieren, 
bzw. nie und nur ‘scheinbar’ gewinnen. Verloren haben kann es sich nur und 
noch nicht sich gewonnen haben kann es nur, sofern es seinem Wesen nach 
mögliches eigentliches, das heisst sich zueigen ist”; SZ, 42. 
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Gewesenheit, its pastness or its already-having-been. This already- 
having-been is not a set of realized possibilities but belongs to the be- 
ing-toward possibilities itself; it is the already-being-in-place of Dasein 
“in” its projection into possibilities. Thus, Dasein finds in itself not 
only an actuality but also its own having been placed before its own 
possibilities: “Es [Dasein] ‘findet sich’ immer nur als geworfenes Fak- 
tum.”!° That is, Dasein exists in such a way that, having always al- 
ready projected itself into the openness of possibility, it must experi- 
ence the issue of the givenness of the possible from within an arc of 
time traced through an originary past. Thus, when Dasein “finds” it- 
self in its possibilities, it is not only faced with the question of what or 
how it will be but also with the already-having-been posed of this very 
question, which means that it cannot understand the question in terms 
other than those of its existentiell understanding of time. 

The second exstasis corresponds to the futurity of Existenz: 
Dasein exists as ahead-of-itself (Sich-vorweg), or as projected into the 
openness of possibility. But, again to emphasize the interpenetration 
of the extases, this being ahead of itself is also always already in place, 
it is always already a having-been ahead of itself. All projection “into” 
comes “out of” a having been placed; it too must trace an arc through 
the past, which amounts to an arc of individuation that traces a futu- 
rity through a having-been. It is important to emphasize that it is the 
being of Dasein as projected which finds itself already in place; there 
is no room here for an opposition between past and future, if by that is 
meant a rift between what is and what could be that is based upon a 
possibility of juxtaposing two types of experiences, one that belongs 
to the “past,” the other to the “future.” 

The third exstasis corresponds to the present, or the moment at 
which (bei) Dasein encounters itself as a being in possibilities, thanks 
to the ontological-temporal tension (if not opposition) between past 
and future. But, to stress again the interdependency among these mo- 
ments within the phenomenality of Dasein, this moment remains the 
moment of a future that already has in itself its own having-been: “Die 
Zeitigung bedeutet kein ‘Nacheinander’ der Ekstasen. Die Zukunft ist 





9 The threefold unity of the extases should not be confused with the 
unity of Dasein qua existentielles Ganzseinkiénnen, though they are inextri- 
cably linked: “Nur sofern das Dasein als Zeitlichkeit bestimmt ist, ermöglicht 
es ihm selbst das gekennzeichnete eigentliche Ganzseinkénnen der vor- 
laufenden Entschlossenheit”; SZ, 326 (compare 304). 

10 SZ, 328. 
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nicht später als die Gewesenheit und diese nicht früher als die Gegen- 
wart. Zeitlichkeit zeitigt sich als gewesende-gegenwartigende Zu- 
kunft.” 1 

However, despite this interpenetration of the three exstases, 
Heidegger interprets Dasein’s temporalization (Zetilichkeit) as a 
structure in which the future has ontological priority. In the end, 
Dasein’s being is the movement of a future (Sich-vorweg) that finds in 
itself a past, and which must pull itself from the moment. One could 
even say, as Heidegger does almost from the beginning of Sein und 
Zeit, that it is from its future that Dasein originally encounters its 
past, in order to confront its present with the meaning of its futurity, 
or its ownmost sense of being a task.” In other words, in facing its 
past, Dasein faces the state in which its future, or its capacity-to-be 
(Seinkénnen), has fallen. 

This priority of the future in Heidegger’s temporal interpretation 
of Dasein deepens and supports the priority given to the existential 
structure of the understanding in the Fundamentalanalyse early in 
the text. For Heidegger, Dasein faces itself in the mode of a being 
who understands, or who understands what it is to be a Dasein. Thus, 
when Heidegger turns to the theme of mood in §29, as a phenomeno- 
logical point of departure for a temporal interpretation of Befindlich- 
keit, its significance is not limited to the fact that the manner in which 
Dasein finds itself in a certain state can be traced, in an external fash- 
ion, to its already-having-been. Instead, it already involves the ques- 
tion of what, in being found, or being a past, is thereby understood, 
and thus visible, thanks to Dasein’s futurity. Every mood thus under- 
stands, just as every understanding has a mood.'® But again, there is 
no balance here that could be attributed to an equal weight of under- 
standing and mood; nor is there a movement that follows an inner 
transformation or trajectory from mood to understanding, or from 
past to future, taken as existential (or existentiell) modes of equal 
value. The description is rather of an understanding that calibrates it- 
self or situates and orients itself in and thanks to its mood. Or better: 





11 SZ, 350. 

2 For example, SZ, 20: “Dasein ‘ist? seine Vergangenheit in der Weise 
seines Seins, das, roh gesagt, jeweils aus seiner Zukunft her ‘geschieht.” Also 
compare ibid., §65. 

13 SZ, 335: “Jedes Verstehen hat seine Stimmung. Jede Befindlichkeit ist 
verstehend.“ 
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the mood itself is already the accomplishment of the unfolding being 
of an understanding, which in its essence is already the unfolding of 
the futurity of Dasein’s self-projection.* For Heidegger, it is ulti- 
mately in the mode of projecting itself as a future that Dasein exists 
within the openness of possibility, and any return to a past that indi- 
viduates or puts Dasein in place, and any present-now that Dasein in- 
habits, ultimately serves to gather a potential for being that expresses 
itself primarily in terms of futurity. 

The key idea I wish to take from Heidegger is the following: 
moods can be interpreted in terms of an understanding that orients it- 
self, that takes stock of itself; and if Dasein is a being that exists as an 
understanding, then moods can be interpreted in terms of its being put 
face to face with its own potential to be, qua understanding. Yet there 
is also a question that needs to be raised with respect to Heidegger’s 
emphasis on the futural character of the understanding, even if it at 
first would appear to be wholly compatible with experience, in partic- 
ular with what is experienced in hope. For what else would hope be, 
if not hope for a future? Moreover, of what manner of understanding 
could it be the manifestation, if not one that is rooted in the futural ori- 
entation of one’s existence? Nevertheless, I want to argue that there is 
something else at work in hope which cannot be expressed, at least 
not completely, in terms of an orientation toward the future. There is 
something about hoping that is not in the future at all, in any sense. 

This question should, actually, be posed another way, given what 
we have considered above following Heidegger: the point behind his 
emphasis on the understanding is not that Dasein is oriented toward 
the future but that Dasein’s orientation is provided by its futurity. 
Dasein exists through its futural self-projection, and this is the genu- 
ine origin of its encounter with past and present, an encounter thanks 
to which it is situated within the openness of possibility (or its Da, to 
use Heidegger’s own language).!5 So the question is the following: is it 
the case that hope is an example of the having-been-placed of under- 
standing, the orientation of which is provided by the futurity of 
Dasein, even if it is a movement of futurity that must trace the arc of 





14 SZ, §68a. 

15 SZ, 336: “Wohl aber konstituiert das Verstehen das Sein des Da derge- 
stalt, dass ein Dasein auf dem Grunde des Verstehens die verschiedenen 
Möglichkeiten der Sicht, des Sichumsehens, des Nurhinsehens, existierend 
ausbilden kann.” 
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the already-having-been of the understanding? Is it really the case 
that the Da of Dasein disclosed in the mood of hope is an orienta- 
tional structure only thanks to the futurity of the understanding? 


IV 


Philosophy and Theology (Descartes and Comenius). It is in 
light of this question that a historical perspective can be invoked to 
guide the interpretation of the phenomenon of hope. The fulcrum will 
be the question of the manner in which, in human existence, one can 
speak of an “orientation of the understanding.” This conception is of 
course central to European philosophy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, culminating in Descartes and Spinoza. Of particular 
interest is the way this theme is developed in light of the problem of 
method. An important part of the development of the philosophical 
theme of the direction of the mind was a long process in which philos- 
ophy won for itself a secured position independent from what Hegel 
in his Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie called the 
“philosophical theology” of the Middle Ages. Hegel emphasizes the 
Cartesian idea of a thinking that proceeds from itself, that takes itself 
as its own principle, thus raising inwardness Unnerlichkeit) to the 
status of origin and principle of knowledge.'® This involved, among 
other things, a self-justification in the face of the Pauline suspicion 
that learning and natural philosophy (scientia) are incapable of pro- 
viding a sure direction, that the techniques and capacities of the un- 
derstanding are nothing but a poor cousin to a received wisdom (sa- 
pientia) that is indispensable in the orientation and guidance of one’s 
life. In order to find its footing, so to speak, Renaissance and early 
modern philosophy had to evade the perception that naked worldly 
knowledge was vain and useless unless buttressed by a wisdom the 
elaboration and acceptance of which was a matter for theology. The 
mind, in other words, had to show that its achievements amounted to 
more than all-too-worldly scientia. 

This theological pressure, so to speak, on the development of the 
principle of inwardness in seventeenth-century thought is important 





16 G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie IIT 
(Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1971), 120-1. 
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to recognize when tracking the influence of mathematical ideas in the 
development of the idea of method. However evident the structural 
integrity of mathematical thought, in the philosophical discourse of 
the Renaissance, its authority could always be potentially challenged 
by a lapsarian conception of the human intellect, according to which 
the assimilation of truth into the living of one’s life would always be 
insufficient, however indubitable the truth may be. It is not enough to 
see; seeing must also lead. A conception of method, incorporating the 
structures and thought-movements of mathematics, could only be de- 
veloped in tandem with a new, nonlapsarian conception of the human 
being, for which the order of mathematics could not only be manifest 
in the mind but also assimilated in the human frame as such. The 
whole man must be moved by mathematical-philosophical truth, not 
just the faint glimmer of divine understanding in what is otherwise the 
darkness of human existence. 

The history of philosophy’s establishing its independence from 
theology by effectively collapsing scientia and sapientia within a uni- 
fied conception of the human being reaches a high point in the philos- 
ophy of Descartes, but, as authors such as Emmanuel Faye have be- 
gun to better appreciate, Descartes’s triumph relies in part on the 
groundwork put into place by a French Renaissance tradition that in- 
cludes such figures as Charles de Bovelles and Pierre Charron.!” What 
is of particular interest in this history for my purposes here is the fact 
that it is in part thanks to resources and instruments initially claimed 
to be the property of theology that philosophy was able to find its 
place outside of theology; that aspects of what could have been 
merely a shared conceptual framework came to define instead the dif- 
ference between philosophy and theology./8 





17 Emmanuel Faye, Philosophie et perfection de l'homme: De la Renais- 
sance à Descartes (Paris: Vrin, 1998). See also the informative review of 
Faye’s book by Nicolas de Warren, “Philosophy and Human Perfection in the 
Cartesian Renaissance and its Modern Oblivion,” Graduate Faculty Philoso- 
phy Journal 22/2 (2001): 185-212. 

18 Tt is not my intent here to present, even in general outlines, this his- 
tory; to do so would require a consideration of the scholastic tradition. See in 
particular the classic study of Etienne Gilson, Etudes sur le role de la pensée 
médiéval dans la formation du systéme cartésien, 4th ed. (Paris: Vrin, 
1975), with respect to the origins of Cartesianism. My purpose here in these 
historical reflections is only to invoke certain themes from Renaissance phi- 
losophy that may illuminate a possible way to approach a phenomenological- 
ontological interpretation of the lived experience of hope. 
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Aspects of this legacy of a philosophizing theology can be dis- 
cerned in Heidegger’s existential analytic of Dasein: the idea that the 
understanding is oriented or positioned by being brought back to it- 
self.° This is invart what it means for Heidegger to say that every 
understanding has its mood: the understanding confronts (or con- 
ceals) what is at stake in its own futurity thanks to a process of being 
brought back to an original or rather originary past that belongs to 
this futurity. The projection of Dasein is thereby described as situ- 
ated in the openness of possibility thanks to a return which, contribut- 
ing to the disclosure, or “lighting” of Dasein along its temporal ex- 
stases, is followed by a repetition or retrieval of a renewed sense of its 
own futurity.”° 

This figure of return and repetition, and the consolidating func- 
tion of its progression, can also be discerned in Descartes’s Medita- 
tions, but with an important element that is notably missing in 
Heidegger. The Cartesian subject returns not to an originary past that 
belongs to the projection of an understanding but to an immanence. 
As Hegel emphasizes, its return is a turn inward, to the realm of what 
Pierre Charron in his De la sagasse (1601) called an “internal and se- 
cret judgment.”@! In order “to be,” one must “return” to oneself. In 
Descartes, the resources of this inwardness, which I would argue are 
not reducible to the structure of the ego-cogito—cogitatum, are deci- 
sive for the very possibility of a repetition and a renewal; for it is 
thanks to this inwardness that a method for the direction of the mind 
will be possible. Yet inwardness is decisive not in the sense that it al- 
lows for the formulation of a procedure or even a pattern for the 
mind. Rather, inwardness will allow for the deployment of the mind, 
ordered by method, in and for a life. This inwardness allows for the 
understanding to be more than knowledge, or allows it to become a 
path in life, one that is always a path of an inner existence that empha- 
sizes a Self-mastery over the mastery of the external world. In short, it 
is what lies behind, ultimately, the third maxim formulated by 
Descartes in the Discours (1637): “My third maxim was to try always 





19 For example, SZ, 339-40. 

20 Compare SZ, 133, 350, and 351: “Die ekstatische Zeitlichkeit lichtet 
das Da urspriinglich.” 

21 Pierre Charron, De la sagesse (Paris: Fayard, 1986); English: Pierre 
Charron, “Wisdom,” in Descartes’ Meditations: Background Source Materi- 
als, ed. Roger Ariew, John Cottingham, and Tom Sorell (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998). The quote is from p. 57 of the English transla- 
tion. 
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to conquer rather myself than fortune, and to change rather my de- 
sires than the order of the world; and, generally, to accustom myself to 
believe that there is nothing that can be entirely within our power but 
our thoughts.” 

This passage from the Discours already indicates a turn away 
from the theme of a lapsus, thus of a return to an original nature the 
dignity of which is the mark of a genuine wisdom. It is precisely this 
theme that Pascal, in his rejection of Cartesianism, will attempt to re- 
store, though in a radically renewed and powerful manner that takes 
its cue not so much from theology as the new physics and mathemat- 
ics. And, to refer to an interesting thesis of Faye’s, this passage should 
also be read in light of a French Renaissance conception of return (to 
inwardness, to the mind) that finds its first full articulation in 
Bovelles’s Le livre du sage (1511). Here the return is not a restaura- 
tion of an original nature (what Sibiuda before him had called the 
opus restaurationis), but rather to a potentiality for being, thus a rep- 
etition of the engagement of human possibility, to recall our discus- 
sion of Heidegger above.” In other words, Bovelles defends a concep- 
tion of the human being as a being that has no original nature, though 
it does possess an original possibility, the realization of which is at- 
tainable only through an act of self-creation. For Bovelles, man is an 
artisan of the self. Even more, and according to Faye this is some- 
thing that distinguishes the French from the Italian Renaissance, he is 
an artisan of the inner self.” 

This figure of return and repetition, and its use in conceiving how 
a way of life is to be fashioned, is also a prominent feature in the tradi- 
tion of German mystical/consolational literature (for example, J. V. 
Andreae’s Turbo), which depicts pilgrims wandering through the 
world, continuously subjected to its vanities and falsehoods, only in 
the end to discover that the only genuine path toward the truth they 
seek lies within. This German pietistic tradition, however, develops 





22 René Descartes, Discours de la méthode, trans. George Heffernan 
(Notre Dame: Notre Dame University Press, 1994), 43. 

3 See Faye, Philosophie et perfection de l'homme, 66-70. 

*4 See Faye, Philosophie et perfection de l'homme, 97; also Charles de 
Bovelies (Bovillus Carolus), Liber de Sapiente / Le Livre du Sage, ed. Pierre 
Magnard (Paris: Vrin 1982), 215 (chap. 31). 

25 On Andreae, see John W. Montgomery, Cross and Crucible: Johann 
Valentin Andreae (1586-1654). Phoenix of the Theologians, 2 vols. 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1973). 
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another aspect of the theme of return, and with that of inwardness, 
that is quite different from the French tradition that Faye traces from 
Sibiuda’s Science de l'homme (1436) to Descartes’s Discours. A nota- 
ble example of the former is The Labyrinth of the World, a work writ- 
ten against the backdrop of the first phases of the Thirty Years War by 
the Czech philosopher and theologian Jan Amos Komensky.” 

Komensky’s work is a small masterpiece of wit, and in this re- 
spect reminds one of Voltaire’s Candide or Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters. What stands out, however, is a unique but still explicitly theolog- 
ical emphasis on the role of inwardness in the attainment of wisdom, 
where this inwardness is not quite understood to be the principle of 
thought, as in the French tradition, nor to be the accomplishment of 
civic virtue, as in the Italian Renaissance tradition. 

Komensky follows the well-worn path of Andreae by telling an al- 
legorical tale of a pilgrim wandering the world, searching in vain for a 
place in life; he is accompanied by two guides, with the names “Every- 
where” and “Delusion,” who have been sent by the Queen of the 
World to seduce him to her ways. Everywhere (whose first name is 
Searchall) has the simple but central function throughout the story to 
drive the pilgrim on to what comes next: the next occupation, the next 
path of life or corner of human affairs. In short, the next room in the 
labyrinth. Presumably, the great Queen has sent the second guide, 
Delusion, to explain to the pilgrim what he comes upon in his explora- 
tions of the world; but his real function is to attempt to seduce the pil- 
grim with one or other of the various vanities that the world has to of- 
fer. The two guides work together: each time Delusion, to his growing 
irritation, fails to seduce the pilgrim with the trappings of a particular 
station in life, Searchall Everywhere is there to drive him on to the 
next temptation. Thus being in charge of the driving, the story begins 
with Everywhere throwing a bridle on the pilgrim, while Delusion, be- 
ing in charge of the maturation of his vanity, fits him with spectacles 
that are composed of lenses of Assumption laid in frames of Habit. 

From the beginning, the pilgrim is hopelessly lost. The inex- 
haustible vanities of the world unfold in front of him as a grand spec- 
tacle of absurdity. Yet it is not this absurdity itself that accounts for 





æ Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius), Labyrint sveta a ráj srdce (1628). 
English: The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart, trans. 
Howard Louthan and Andrea Sterk (New York: Paulist Press, 1998). 
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his being lost. The ultimate source of his wanderings is an innate and 
honest attempt to find himself. There are plenty of selves to be found, 
but by staying true to the honesty of the original commitment, the 
world appears ultimately as hopelessly bankrupt in the eyes of the pil- 
grim. The commitment, however, is coupled with an understanding 
for which not only the question of who he is, but all the possible ways 
of relating to this question are posed in terms of what is outside of 
him, in the world, and it is for this reason that he is lost. Committed to 
himself, he is also at a loss regarding how adequately to pose the ques- 
tion of himself; and the absurdity of turning to the world is sustained 
by each of the pilgrim’s attempts to find in it the resources for carrying 
out the fundamental commitment to his original motivation to search 
out a place, or a self. 

The pilgrim in Komensky’s tale has not yet reached a point in 
which he has the question of himself in view, from out of his own re- 
sources; he is not, to recall the passage from Descartes’s Discours, 
guided by the moral principle or better expectation of being the mas- 
ter of his own thoughts. The resources that make such a mastery pos- 
sible come eventually into view for the pilgrim, but only with the cul- 
mination of a growing crisis, one that has been made possible 
precisely through repeated disappointment and despair, and which at 
last reaches a breaking point. The pilgrim had approached and con- 
sidered the essence of every new occupation or human affair, from 
marriage to the working class, from the alchemists and Rosicrucians 
to the priests and lawyers, with anticipation; and he had been repulsed 
each time by the vanity of what he saw, his commitment to himself 
providing tenacious resistance to the influence of his increasingly 
frustrated guides. The result, however, of the string of disappoint- 
ments in the wake of the repeated pull of the world is that, in effect, 
the pilgrim is constantly returned to himself, that self from which 
springs again and again the possibility of an outward embrace of 
something new. 

The general structure of Komensky’s tale is on one level quite 
standard: when the moment of crisis and utter despair finally arrives, 
the pilgrim is brought back not to the onset of a new attempt to find 
his future in the world, but to an inwardness that is the original space, 
as it were, in which both future and the understanding gather. The cri- 
sis of despair inaugurates a genuine being-brought-back to oneself, 
which for Komensky and the pietistic tradition he is following here, 
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takes the form of a turn within and away from a corrupt world that 
has ceased to represent a genuine path to God. This turn within, it 
should be emphasized, is not the first time that the pilgrim has been 
returned to himself; not every return to oneself is a turn within. This 
inward turn can develop only on the basis of a span of repeated re- 
turns, against which it unfolds as a kind of inner secret that one must 
learn to see. 

It is this secret, or the possibility of it—theological, but I would 
argue also philosophical—that is obscured by Heidegger’s contrast 
between authenticity and inauthenticity. Heidegger labors thoughout 
Sein und Zeit to posit a choice as the pole toward which the return al- 
ways moves. For Heidegger, the very being brought back to oneself of 
a mood highlights, thanks to the temporality of existence, a choice 
that supposedly lies at the origin of existence. To be sure, in the pi- 
etistic tradition, and in Komensky’s tale, there is also a choice in- 
volved, though it is not necessarily one’s own choice; for whatever the 
choice of a path in life here may be, it is ultimately sustained by grace. 
Inwardness, however—and this is what I wish to emphasize—is not 
yet that choice, when taken for itself; its sense is not exhausted by a 
choice. 

One can also argue that this secret is also obscured in a similar 
fashion by the Bovellian notion of a sapiens sui calotechnicus, an ar- 
tisan of the self; for with this notion Bovelles in effect posits at the or- 
igin of the return not a choice but a potentiality that can only have an 
impact on one’s life from within an act of self-realization or self-cre- 
ation. Here again, inwardness is not taken for itself; even in those 
passages of Le livre du sage where Bovelles demarcates a space of 
human existence that is between itself and the world,’ it is only to be 
taken as a kind of reflective moment that belongs to an active partici- 
pation in the activity of creation. The question of the being of this “in- 
between,” in other words, is determined by the notion of both the 
world and the human being as ens creatum, which are ultimately 
complete only in their complementarity. That to which the sage re- 
turns, for Bovelles, is precisely his function as a mirror of representa- 
tion in which the world finds its ultimate completion.” 





77 Bovelles, Le livre du sage, 215: “Le sage est d'une certaine façon un 
milieu entre lui-même et le monde, puisqu’il vit tantôt dans le monde et 
tantôt en lui-même.” 

28 Ibid., 153. 
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In Komensky’s tale, by contrast, this inwardness is emphasized in 
such a way that suggests the potential of taking it for itself, on its own 
terms, in separation from both one’s cognitions and one’s activities, 
civic or restaurative. Such an emphasis, as far as I can tell, is lacking 
in other authors, such as Andreae whom Komensky uses as a model, 
though similar notions can be found in the German sermons of 
Meister Eckhart.” The point of crisis in Komensky’s Labryinth (chap- 
ters 36 and 37), when the pilgrim turns within, begins with an interest- 
ing ambiguity. Overcome with despair, in a scene reminiscent of the 
conversion scene in book 8 of Augustine’s Confessions, the pilgrim 
hears a call, consisting of one simple word: “Return!” The first 
thought the pilgrim has is quite natural—return to the world, perhaps 
with less expectations; live a life, maybe even a good life, but this time 
accepting the ways of things, and abandon any hope of satisfaction. 
The pilgrim looks around for his guides, but they have vanished; for 
the return here is not to oneself in the role of the threshold to the 
world. For the first time, and precisely when the world seems to be a 
place to which one could never return, the inner self suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, becomes its own distinct possibility. Here is what is unique 
about Komensky’s story: the pilgrim finds himself standing in what is 
described as a small, empty, neglected, overlooked, little room of the 
self, where he lingers. 

To be sure, this little, abandoned room in Komensky’s story has a 
narrative function, and a theological one, for its purpose is to show 
that the self is not only the threshold for a passage to the world but 
also to Christ; and though the pilgrim lingers, he is nevertheless there 
at all only in order to be called to Christ. The return is ultimately a re- 
turn to God. There is still, however, the ambiguity: the call to return is 
not a direct call back to Christ, made possible thanks to the gift of 
faith. There is no immediate, easy transition to Christ, but first and 
foremost the space, and the place, in which the being-called has its 
proper place. The call at least in part reverberates in and through a di- 
mension of the self thanks to which something like a call can have its 
place, and something like a gift find a reception. 





2 See Rainer Schiirmann’s discussion of Eckhart’s notion of “detach- 
ment” (Abgeschiedenheit) in his Meister Eckhardt: Mystic and Philosopher 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1978), 13-15. 
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This passage in Komensky’s story points to a significant though 
ambiguous insight, or better a question: if the subject can linger in the 
arc of this return to and repetition of its own possibility for engaging a 
call, whether of the world or of Christ, or even of its ownmost possi- 
bility as Bovellian sapientia or Heideggerian Eigentlichkeit, then this 
progression of return and repetition could potentially provide the ba- 
sis for another direction, one that belongs to a distinctive mode of phi- 
losophizing that may or may not be “rationalist.” 

I would hazard the argument that Cartesian philosophy in fact de- 
pends on the appropriation of this ambiguous resource of the subject, 
which again it can fully utilize only if it secures it against its theologi- 
cal heritage, but also if it protects it from the kind of perfectionism 
that is characteristic of the French Renaissance. For example, in both 
the Meditationes and the Discours, Descartes describes and carries 
out a reflection that sets itself up as a kind of retreat from the world, 
whether represented by the edifice of traditional opinion and under- 
standing, or the “cares and passions” that occupy and trouble us in 
our lives. More, what we pull away from in Descartes is not merely 
an outside that captivates us, but perhaps even more importantly 
what we carry inside of us, those opinions that have taken shape in us 
by way of often arbitrary and mostly passive processes.*! We retreat, 
in a way, from everything that we experience, whether inside or out- 
side. Opinions and beliefs are in this sense like dreams: passive affec- 
tations of the mind that are the origins of our sense of and for the or- 
der within ourselves and among things. 

Yet the point of this withdrawal in Descartes is to enable the sub- 
ject to evaluate, again (for in one’s life, a valuation has always already 
taken place), the hold and value that such opinions could have. Con- 
sciousness itself is, one could say, a labyrinth for Descartes, just as 
the world was for Komensky. Because of this the subject is also in 
need of both a guide and an interpreter. In Descartes, of course, it is 
the ego that plays both of these roles, but only once a fundamental 
condition has been met: namely, the ego must first be positioned in a 
certain manner, oriented in accordance not with principles but some- 
thing even more fundamental. That is, this positioning is conceived 





2 Descartes, Discours, 26. 
31 A similar formulation of the problem appears in Charron’s De la sa- 
gasse. See “Wisdom,” 54. 
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by appropriating a notion of fundamental inwardness comparable to 
the one we have seen expressed in Komensky’s allegory, though with- 
out an expressly theological orientation. 

This notion of inwardness is operative at the beginning of the 
Discours, and especially in those passages in the Meditationes where 
Descartes considers the possibility that either madness or dreams may 
be the true origin of his perceptions and beliefs. Namely, it is not from 
nowhere that the understanding considers its own potential madness 
or affectation by dreams, but from an inwardness that is available to it 
as a secret resource, something to which even a mind otherwise car- 
ried off by madness and dreams ultimately has access. This secret re- 
source in Descartes is now distinctly philosophical; for it is thanks to 
this resource that the subject is able to pose the question of origins. 

There is another text of Descartes, now lost, where the question 
of inwardness is even more pronounced: the so-called Olympica of 
1619, where Descartes reportedly gives an account of three dreams. 
I have no intention of embarking on an interpretation of the dreams 
themselves but only note one aspect of the third dream that is sugges- 
tive. In the third dream, Descartes is confronted with a peculiar task 
of interpretation: he dreams of finding a dictionary on a table; along 
with it he finds a second book, this time one of poetry, bearing the in- 
scription, “Quod vitae sectabor iter?” A stranger enters, who recites 
some verses beginning with the words “est et non.” The aspect that is 
of interest is that the interpretation of these elements, the intellectual 
activity of articulating an understanding of the content of the dream, is 
a task that is both recognized as such and carried out by a Descartes 
who remains all the while asleep. The mind of the dreamer, immersed 
in its affectations, still passively receives images in the dream, and the 
emergence of the intellect does not disrupt this flow of passivity. Yet 
the intellect nevertheless awakens from the affectations of the mind, 
in order actively to take up the task of interpretation in such a way 





32 See Adrien Baillet, La Vie de Monsieur Descartes, vol. 1 (1691) (New 
York: G. Olms, 1972), 80-6. Here I am following the suggestive interpretation 
of the dreams found in Jean-Luc Marion, “Does Thought Dream? The Three 
Dreams, or the Awakening of the Philosopher,” Cartesian Questions: 
Method and Metaphysics, trans. Daniel Garber (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1999), 1-19. Compare to Stephen Gaukroger, Descartes: An In- 
tellectual Biography (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 104-15. 
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that the interpreting mind is positioned in a state outside of the dream 
but not outside of being asleep. 

In other words, the awakening of the mind is not an awakening 
on the same passive order as affectation itself. The mind is not pulled 
to wakefulness in the same way that it is affected by the dream image 
or in ordinary physical waking; its awakening is peculiar to the being 
of thought. More, the mind thus awakens in a fashion not only appro- 
priate to itself but in such a way that it discovers for itself a space 
spiritually removed from both the affectations of the mind and the 
states of the body, indifferent to both but at the same time potentially 
oriented toward both—but now in terms of the logic of interpretation 
and not the logic of being affected or effected. 

As commentators as diverse as Stephen Gaukroger and Jean-Luc 
Marion have emphasized, the description of the third dream is clearly 
intended to symbolize some of the basic inspirations of Cartesian phi- 
losophy. This unique awakening of the mind, independent of the dif- 
ference between waking and sleeping, or even madness and sanity, 
provides for the intellect a unique position from which meaning, all 
meaning, can be determined. This position in turn implies a unique 
power, for it is from here that the ego discovers a point of view for 
which all that affects consciousness, all that is present in the dream of 
life, becomes the object of a mode of activity, namely, that of an un- 
derstanding that has gathered itself around its own indifference to af- 
fectivity in general in order to be able to craft for itself an existence as 
an affected being. The subject now, in its peculiar wakefulness sepa- 
rated off from the body but also the passions of the soul, is no longer 
lost in itself, though to be sure it is not somehow outside of itself ei- 
ther; it is rather in a focused position from which it can now judge, 
guiding the course of its life in accordance with sound, fixed princi- 
ples, the chief of which we can cite, looking ahead to the Regulae 
(1628) and the Discours (1636) as the principle of self-evidence. In 
short, it is this wakefulness of the ego, understood as a mode of indif- 
ference, which provides a positioning in life thanks to which the 
method can take hold and have the real significance of wisdom. Hu- 
man wisdom is the wisdom of a mind directing itself from its own 
wakefulness. 

The Pauline notion of the vanity of the wisdom of the world (phi- 
losophy) here finally relaxes its grip; being a philosopher no longer 
amounts to collecting pieces of knowledge from those who in turn 
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have collected pieces from others. The capacity of the will to resolve 
for itself to follow a path in life in accordance with the principles of 
reason is asserted in both its efficacy and legitimacy. As Faye argues, 
the idea, found in Bovelles and Charron, of the philosopher as the one 
who is in a position to be both guided and illuminated thanks to an in- 
ner awakening of a power to arrange and establish, calculate, and or- 
der is given its metaphysical basis. Only with this awakening do we 
have the full scope of the lumen naturale in view. So positioned, the 
ego is now able to chart a secure course in accordance with what it is 
capable of judging and thereby sanctioning as true. Wisdom (sapien- 
tia) is not only received but constructed by a subject in possession 
not only of itself but also of the course of its life. 

The dependency of Cartesian philosophy on a turn within, and 
not merely to the sanction of the authority of the ego cogito, in order 
to give method its foothold in human existence, is often lost when one 
emphasizes the mathematical and procedural characteristics of the 
Cartesian conception of method. These characteristics stand out all 
the more when the old quarrel with philosophizing theology has faded 
into a dim memory. This is in part inevitable, even from Descartes’s 
own perspective, since these resources of inwardness have the para- 
doxical character of providing without sustaining; they are not reliable 
for securing evidence itself, even if they are indispensable for settling 
thought into the space in which the securing of evidence will take 
place. We can rely on inwardness, or the indifference of the mind to 
its affections, only in a momentary, temporary fashion; it opens a way 
for us to secure the metaphysical basis for the method in the subject, 
but it does not itself represent an abiding acquisition. Descartes 
stresses this in a number of ways, one of the most direct being in the 
classical conception of methodical doubt, or a doubt that is not meant 
to be a final truth about the possibility of knowledge (“nothing can be 
known”) but only a temporary positioning of the subject toward the 
establishment of its own foundations. Inwardness and its resources 
do not belong to the foundations of the sciences; it does not have any- 
thing to do with science and its future, with ideas and knowledge; 





33 Marion: “Yet the metaphor for the search of one’s path in life goes be- 
yond the strictly ethical domain and actually seems to be a particular in- 
stance of a more comprehensive attempt to orient oneself: to orient oneself 
in life by means of thought, or rather to orient oneself within thought by 
means of the experience of life itself”; Cartesian Questions, 11. 
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though it does have something to do, to recall the anecdote above 
from our biologist, with living a life with ideas. In Descartes’s philos- 
ophy, the rightful place of the subject is secured as the metaphysical 
guarantor of the method (to be later supplemented by God); but the 
place of inwardness, as a species of the theme of return that originally 
belonged only to a philosophizing theology, is employed only provi- 
sionally; it is brought into play just long enough to radicalize the 
French humanist tradition and to help secure Descartes’s place as the 
“father of modern philosophy.” 


IV 


The Philosophical Significance of Hope: Three Theses. This no- 
tion of inwardness, presented with a look back at the historical ten- 
sion between philosophy and “philosophizing theology,” yields several 
elements of a possible interpretation of the philosophical significance 
of hope. They can be summed up in three theses. 

First, contra Heidegger, the figure of return in the case of the 
mood of hope is not an instance of the understanding’s being brought 
back to an original, factical placement in the openness of possibility 
thanks to the temporal extasis of its having-been. It does bring the un- 
derstanding back, but it brings it back to an inwardness the resources 
of which are never exhausted in the projection of the understanding. 
The moment of hope yields a space of lingering in a uniquely calm in- 
difference to the burden of the projection of Dasein itself. In other 
words, the project that Dasein is does not fully inhabit the space of 
the moment, assimilating all aspects of the depth of experience that 
unfolds in the temporal modality of its passage. The lightness experi- 
enced in hope can thus be thought of as something that belongs to a 
side of the subject that is never fully committed to its own self-projec- 
tion but remains always as an excess free from the projection of an 
existence in the openness of possibility; it represents, or expresses, 
another openness that does not immediately demand a decision with 
respect to the question of existence but allows for a thinking, a reflec- 
tion, to germinate in the bare space of a transitory temporal passage. 
Hope reveals an origin of a reflective subjectivity which, in a sense, is 
autonomous with respect to Existenz.” 
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Second, again contra Heidegger, this excess is temporalized or 
given solely from within the moment; it is, so to speak, the intrinsic in- 
difference of the moment with respect to the future. Even if we take 
Descartes as our point of departure, the emphasis need not be on the 
intrinsic indifference of the subject but rather: the indifference within 
the fold of passage, the moment, that allows the subject to gather it- 
self. Thus the awakening is primary, and only subsequently does the 
Cartesian ego cogito establish itself. Thus the moment is not only the 
moment in which a future asserts itself, in tension with but also as an 
appropriation of its own pastness; it is also a perspective that enables, 
enforces, and so to speak gives some room to breathe for a subject 
that holds in reserve an inwardness that, at least for a moment, can let 
its engagement with the future, or the trajectory of its existence, go 
free. Thus when, in mood, we say that Dasein is brought back to it- 
self, it is in part brought back to a resource of the moment to resist the 
dominance of the future with respect to its sense of being. This means 
that it is not completely “lit” by the openness of possibility; the mo- 
ment is a more complex space, with dark corners and shadows which 
are places of solace and reflection. This does not mean that the mo- 
ment exempts itself from the unity of temporal extasis; as passage, it 
is ultimately nothing, even precisely “at the moment” of its emergence, 
or its very significance. Yet this significance of the moment, which I 
wish to argue is at the heart of the philosophical significance of hope, 
is not exhausted by the choice faced by Dasein between its authentic- 
ity or its inauthenticity; it is not the mere passage into resoluteness or 
forgetting, but it harbors a density before each, thus a time to linger. 





% This also provides the basis for another potential challenge to 
Heidegger's project in Sein und Zeit, one that is perhaps more significant 
than those issues concerning the existential interpretation of mood indicated 
above: namely, a challenge over the issue of selfhood, or what Heidegger 
calls the Selbststdndigkeit des Selbst in §64. For the issue of selfhood, seen 
from the perspective of the philosophical/reflective moment of inwardness, is 
not simply the ontological conception of the ego as a basis or principle of 
unity; it is an issue of the origin of the positivity of the subject in the tempo- 
rality of lived experience. 

35 Here again we can refer to Rainer Schiirmann’s discussion of 
Eckhart’s conception of detachment in the sermon “Jesus Entered,” where he 
emphasizes its worldliness: “Eckhart, in speaking of ‘this present now,’ indi- 
cates not only departure from time, but its acceptance with equanimity. He 
points towards a type of communion with things: what he says here of the in- 
stant, opposed to duration, describes a manner of moving in this world, not 
of evading it. Detachment carries a mark of ‘wordliness’, since it designates a 
being among things, without restraint”; Schiirmann, Meister Eckhart, 165. 
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This leads to the third thesis: the experience of this inwardness, 
its givenness, its time, is intrinsically unstable. More, it is only signifi- 
cant in its givenness, for it itself is nothing given. This is again re- 
flected in Descartes as well as Komensky. Inwardness is not given, in 

the sense that it does not form a basis or principle (Descartes) or an 
option in the path of life (Komensky). It allows only for an orienta- 
tion; it is a redirection of attention, or better, the embodiment of such 
a redirection in experience. Put another way, “givenness” is nothing 
but the order of meanings; inwardness is simply the maturation of a 
consciousness that finds in itself the resources to operate solely on 
the level of meanings. The trace of this, the insight into the possibility 
of meaning’s establishing itself as something “of its own,” this is what 
is achieved by the initial experience and emergence of inwardness. It 
is as if the moment collapses in on itself and, no longer illuminating a 
future, inspires a feeling for sense, for the givenness of the given it- 
self; it is this givenness as a juncture of solace and understanding that 
finds that its engagement with possibility is not dictated by an abso- 
lute relation. This is again a way to understand the lightness of hope: 
it is an experience of the sense of one’s own inner possibility as some- 
thing that is not dictated by an inexorable logic, either of reality or an 
existential decision that supposedly lies at the origin of one’s life. Yet 
the bond with the possible is not thereby broken; the “next moment” 
is already the future, already a projection or engagement; thus one 
does not anticipate hope, nor does hope last. Hope does not need to 
last in order to be; what lasts is what is taken from hope, which is 
nothing more than what we had before, namely ourselves. Hope is an 
unexpected lightness of the moment, a resource for resisting momen- 
tum, thus for redirecting and recalibrating that not even our own fu- 
ture suspects that we have. Hope, therefore, does not give us a new 
life or a new future, but there is here a kind of renewal in those times 
in which we hope. In other words, hope is not without its resources, 
as Bloch so powerfully argued, if for very different reasons. 

This is what I would argue to be the philosophical significance of 
hope: its phenomenological-existential interpretation, guided in part 
by the faint memory of an old quarrel with philosophizing theology, is 
a potential contribution to a rediscovery of a notion of inwardness the 
resources of which allow for a kind of renewal, not of the Cartesian 
subject itself but of a philosophical gesture that was essential for the 
constitution of that subject. The force of this gesture, I would argue, 
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does not originate in any given metaphysical thesis concerning the ex- 
istence or being of the ego cogito but in an insight into the temporality 
of lived experience. Or more importantly, the often hidden and un- 
dervalued complexity of the now. 


V 


Conclusion. The theses above are intended only to be suggestive; 
they do not represent a theory or even a complete phenomenological 
description of the phenomenon of hope. To conclude, I would like 
simply to supplement them with an image, one that is explicitly reli- 
gious but also, I would argue, deeply philosophical, in order to suggest 
the direction that a discussion of inwardness, so oriented, could take. 

In 1990, a painting of Michelangelo da Marisi (Caravaggio), which 
had been lost sometime during the nineteenth century, was discov- 
ered in a Jesuit residence in Dublin. The painting dates from 1602, and 
bears the title “The Taking of Christ.” The moment captured in the 
painting is the capture of Christ after the betrayal of Judas; the kiss 
has just fallen, and Christ, his hands clasped together in a strange, 
disturbing mixture of quiet and repulsion, ever so slightly pulls away 
from Judas toward the left of the painting. Behind Judas, who is 
leaning toward Christ, are two soldiers, rushing with Judas out of the 
right side of the painting toward Christ, one of whom is reaching out 
to seize him by the throat. Just behind the two soldiers stands 
Caravaggio himself, holding a lantern aloft to illuminate the scene out 
of the obscurity of the darkness that, as in so many of Caravaggio’s 
paintings, is always seeking to control, to dominate the light. Just be- 
hind Christ is a fleeing figure, turned away from the scene in a desper- 
ate attempt to escape. The back of his head is effectively fused with 
that of Christ, and thereby frames and emphasizes Christ’s slight hesi- 
tation when faced with the seizure itself. Looking at this painting, 
contemplating it, one thinks of history flooding in from the right side 
of the painting, its agents the soldier, the painter, and Judas; this flood 
of history from the right contrasts with the instinct to flee history that 
projects a path out of the left side of the painting, though it is a path 
that we, who exist in history, already know is being excluded, pre- 
cisely in the moment that is the subject of this painting. Christ is in 
the center, between what we know, history, and the impossible future 
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of some obscure instinct to flee, a future that the prophesies of Christ 
himself before this moment had rendered impossible—but he is nev- 
ertheless leaning, slightly, to the left. And at least in this painting, he 
lingers there, forever. 

The overall effect is a powerful though infinitely subtle illustra- 
tion of the paradoxical humanity of Christ. Subtle, in that it evokes, 
above all, a pattern of hesitation at the heart of the experience: the 
hesitation before one’s own fate, before one’s own decision, before 
who one is. Christ, as we know, is about to be pulled into history, or 
more precisely: he is about to become Christ, the very (from a theo- 
logical point of view) origin of history as such. But not yet. It is not 
that he resists, nor is it that, as humans, we always are in a state of re- 
sistance in the face of what we are or on the way to become; it is just 
that, intrinsic to every human event, there is a fault line of momentary 
resistance that points toward an inwardness that marks not what we 
are or become in life, but something else that we are in the moment of 
living itself: a tensed lightness that is all but invisible outside the mo- 
ment and has no permanent record in what the future allows to hap- 
pen or to be. 

Now, if Christ, as the philosophizing theologians (and others) 
would have us believe, is hope itself, and the tension of inwardness is 
basic to the phenomenon of hope, because it is basic to humanity, 
then perhaps this painting is worth thinking about some more. 


New School University 


PHILOSOPHICAL BLINDNESS: 
BETWEEN ARGUMENTS AND INSIGHTS 


AMIHUD GILEAD 


I 


Pmosoruers MAY BE ARMED with valid and logically faultless argu- 
ments and yet remain entirely blind to meaningful possibilities whose 
philosophical significance is immense. Philosophical blindness may 
also concern physical or psychical phenomena as well as their mean- 
ings and significance. Some entirely valid arguments should be con- 
sidered blind. Argumentatively and logically, such arguments are 
deemed faultless or good enough. Hence, in this respect, blind argu- 
ments should not be bad ones. Yet, they have greatly misled philoso- 
phers by shutting their eyes to realize, understand, and see deeply into 
crucial philosophical matters. The question is, what makes philoso- 
phers blind despite their valid, logically faultless, or even overwhelm- 
ing arguments? 

Analytic philosophy has greatly contributed to our philosophical 
thinking. Admirable analytic arguments have changed our thinking 
dramatically in all philosophical domains. In the name of the glorious 
tradition, arguably beginning with the Socratic elenchus, analytic phi- 
losophy has opened our eyes to realize, understand, and deepen innu- 
merable philosophical possibilities of great importance. Most of all, 
analytic philosophy has provided us with excellent arguments as well 
as with subtle means to test the validity and soundness of arguments 
of whatever sort. Yet, as H. D. Price brilliantly showed already in the 
1940s, “clarity is not enough,”! and in addition to clear and sharp argu- 
ments we desperately need much more. Arguments are indispensable 
but by no means sufficient tools for philosophers. 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of Haifa, 
Eshkol Tower, Mt. Carmel, Haifa 31905, Israel. 

1 See Hywel David Price, Clarity Is Not Enough: Essays in Criticism of 
Linguistic Philosophy, ed. H. D. Lewis (London: Allen and Unwin, 1963), 15- 
4l. 
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We may choose A rather than B for reasons that rest on an argu- 
ment, yet arguments are not what makes us familiar with the possibil- 
ities of A and B from which we can choose. We must first realize or 
conceive of these possibilities in order to choose between them. In- 
sights contribute greatly to this seeing or conceiving. Arguments may 
compel one to acknowledge a point of view but never to see or to ex- 
perience what can be seen or experienced from it. Arguments may 
serve those who cannot experience or see something (for instance, to 
infer or to establish the existence of subatomic particles), but no ar- 
gument can replace any experience or understanding. Some argu- 
ments may greatly mislead us. Philosophers may argue, perhaps quite 
convincingly and compellingly, for some ideas that are entirely incom- 
patible with facts and experiences that should be beyond any reason- 
able doubt. Insight is the ability to see beyond and behind what just 
meets the eye and to reveal the deep meanings and significance of 
what appears to us. Insights alone can draw our attention and aware- 
ness to some possibilities as well as to some facts and reveal their 
meanings for us.2 Yet arguments are needed to establish our ideas 
and theories and to make them less susceptible to deception. Indeed, 
some alleged insights have turned out to be mere illusions. Like some 
experiences, such insights may deceive or mislead us. Philosophy 
without arguments may mislead, deceive, or delude. Yet arguments in 
themselves, however formally or logically faultless, may turn out to be 
completely blind. Indeed, it is their brilliance that may blind or mis- 
lead us. 


H 


There are a number of enlightening examples of philosophical 
blindness which occur despite logically faultless arguments. Before 
analyzing these examples in detail, I would like to introduce them. 
Relying on valid and logically faultless arguments, Parmenides and 
the Eleatics were blind to the indispensable reality of plurality, 
change, and movement. Armed with brilliant arguments, idealists 
shut their eyes to the irreducible reality of material objects. When 





2 For instance, the facts concerning the mental unconscious as con- 
ceived by psychoanalysis from its very beginning, which is still under attack, 
philosophical and otherwise. 
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Jonathan Swift wished to refute the idealism held by his old friend 
George Berkeley, he did not attempt to refute his arguments. On one 
occasion when Berkeley came to pay him a friendly visit, all Swift did 
was to refuse to open his door and let Berkeley in. Swift thus at- 
tempted to open Berkeley’s eyes to what must be wrong or “blind” 
with his idealistic arguments. A similar reaction was demonstrated by 
Samuel Johnson who, having become furious because of the idealistic 
blindness of Berkeley, went out to the garden, kicked a big stone and, 
having relieved his feelings, exclaimed, “I refute him thus!” All G. E. 
Moore needed were his fists to demonstrate that he had two over- 
whelming proofs of the existence of the external, material world. 

These three reactions to idealistic arguments and stances are not 
philosophically useless. The same holds for the alleged reaction of 
one in the audience listening to Zeno’s refutation of the reality of 
movement. After all, Zeno’s paradoxes concerning the impossibility 
of movement are still a philosophical challenge since they are so fine, 
subtle, and logically faultless. Yet that person in the audience, the 
story goes, refuted Zeno by simply walking in front of him in the mid- 
dle of the lecture. He demonstrated to Zeno and the audience the irre- 
futable or undeniable reality of movement. But how can pointing out 
observable facts refute fine philosophical arguments? Pointing them 
out may refute the arguments themselves indirectly by showing that 
something must be wrong with them when confronted with the rele- 
vant facts or phenomena. To show this reveals that the arguments, 
though logically faultless and valid, are still not sound because they 
are blind to indispensable facts, phenomena, or possibilities. By kick- 
ing the big stone, Johnson did not refute Berkeley’s arguments di- 
rectly, but he may have opened one’s eyes to see or realize that which 
must be lacking in the arguments, that to which the arguments are 
blind. What is lacking in them is beyond argument, however valid and 
faultless. What is lacking in them has to do with philosophical insight. 
The opponents of the Eleatic or idealistic arguments have attempted 
to show that the arguments do not explain away the facts, phenom- 
ena, or possibilities under discussion. 

Suppose that the Eleatics or the idealists had answered their op- 
ponents who pointed out the facts or actual reality to refute the blind 
arguments. To show the opponents that the arguments were not blind 
in this respect, the Eleatics or the idealists respectively would have to 
demonstrate that they could deduce the phenomena, more precisely 
the illusions, of plurality, changes, and movement, or of material 
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objects as if real, from the grounds of their own arguments. 
Parmenides would have to demonstrate how the phenomena of plu- 
rality and change as mere illusions could be derived or deduced from 
his ideas. He was unable to do so, however, for the second half of his 
poem, “The Way of Seeming,” neither follows nor can be inferred from 
the first part, “The Way of Truth,” and the Parmenidean dualism is in- 
soluble. I will return to this point below. In any case, even from the 
Eleatic or idealistic points of view, the phenomena under discussion 
should be explained as illusions. 

We are entitled to demand adequate explanations regarding why 
and how illusions occur or what necessitates their occurrence. Take, 
for instance, optical illusions. They are illusions, certainly, yet optical 
laws explain in detail what is precisely the optical basis for such illu- 
sions. Owing to optical laws, a stick looks broken through a transpar- 
ent vessel containing water. Thus, optical illusions are “under” opti- 
cal laws. By the same token, the epistemic illusion of material objects 
should be under the idealistic explanation. Idealists should explain 
why we witness material objects even though they do not really exist. 
Equally, the Eleatics should explain why we witness changes, move- 
ment, and plurality in spite of the fact, as the Eleatic arguments at- 
tempt to demonstrate, that there is nothing real about them. 

Philosophical blindness is a detachment or dissociation not from 
actual reality or facts as such but primarily from the significance or 
meanings of actual reality or facts in respect of the arguments that ex- 
clude their real existence. The capability of integrating the explana- 
tion of the excluded facts or phenomena into the arguments exempts 
these arguments from blindness. Insights are needed to achieve that 
integration, for such an integration first requires understanding why 
such illusions occur and why other philosophers have not regarded 
them as illusions at all. Understanding, especially a deep understand- 
ing, requires insight. By contrast, those who rely only on their argu- 
ments against other philosophical views, easily detect the flaws in 
these views without seeing or understanding the reasons, some of 
which may be quite profound, leading to or serving as the basis for 
constructing these views. To refute idealism, for instance, one has to 
understand idealism deeply. The Eleatics had good philosophical rea- 
sons to exclude plurality, change, and movement as being mere illu- 
sions, but they had no real understanding of the views that considered 
them indispensably or irrefutably real. 
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I would not say the same about Berkeley. His view should not be 
considered blind since.he explained that, because of our ability to ab- 
stract, once we follow the generality of words instead of the particu- 
larity of our ideas we give rise to the illusion about material objects’ 
existing as if without the mind. Yet his explanation failed, and I will 
show below how Kant, deeply understanding Berkeley, refuted ideal- 
ism, Berkeley’s version in particular. 


I 


Philosophers, such as Derek Parfit, are armed with brilliant argu- 
ments to prove their views. Brilliantly, even overwhelmingly, Parfit 
utilizes sophisticated thought-experiments to make the reader realize 
what must be the case. Thought-experiments have to do not only with 
arguments but first and foremost with philosophical possibilities and 
insights. Thought-experiments are meant to open our eyes to see 
what otherwise we could not possibly realize. Hence, Parfit’s philo- 
sophical way is worth special consideration in this paper. 

Wittgenstein, too, was armed with sharp arguments and with a 
most creative and elegant philosophical theory about language-games, 
when he excluded the possibilities of landing on the moon, meaningful 
madness, and others. I will show below what precisely his blindness 
was regarding the first possibility. This example may help us see more 
deeply into the question of philosophical blindness. 

Like Hilary Putnam,® but contrary to Putnam’s total revision of 
this crucial matter,4 Daniel Dennett employs extraordinary thought- 
experiments as well as overwhelming arguments to demonstrate that 
machines or robots can think. Is such a philosopher not blind to the 
undeniable, as well as unbridgeable, difference between persons who 
think and machines that cannot? 

In what follows I will attempt to analyze these examples in order 
to clarify how philosophical blindness, relying on however logically 
faultless arguments or thought-experiments, can prevail owing to lack 
of insight or to blindness to some illuminating philosophical possibili- 
ties. The missing insights have to do with pure possibilities as well as 





3 Hilary Putnam, Mind, Language, and Reality: Philosophical Papers, 
vol. 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975). 

4Hilary Putnam, Representation and Reality (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT— 
Bradford, 1988). 
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actual facts; and the philosophical blindness involved is also about 
the meanings and significance of such possibilities or actualities. 
Let us begin with Dennett. Consider the following: 
It is literally child’s play to imagine the stream of consciousness of an 
“inanimate” thing. Children do it all the time. Not only do teddy bears 
have inner lives, but so does the Little Engine That Could. ... Children’s 
literature (to say nothing of television) is chock-full of opportunities to 
imagine the conscious lives of such mere things. ... It’s obvious that no 


teddy bear is conscious, but it’s really not obvious that no robot could 
be. What is obvious is just that it’s hard to imagine how they could be.® 


Undoubtedly, children believe in monstrosities, witches, and magical 
beings or acts, and they are under many illusions. In the passage, 
Dennett proves nothing about the ability of robots or automata to 
think. To ascribe thinking or consciousness to machines may still be 
an illusion, no less delusional than ascribing it to teddy bears. At 
most, Dennett shows that it is possible to imagine a theory or belief 
such as his, but he shows no more.® Illusions are possible, as other 
mistakes are possible, but this proves nothing about their veridicality. 
Demnnett’s thought-experiments’ attempts to demonstrate that robots 
can think and be conscious may be illusions carrying no philosophical 
force, just as children’s magical fancies have no such force. Dennett 
writes that we possibly tend to confound imagining a conscious robot 
and imagining how a robot could be conscious,’ but this makes no 
real difference insofar as both sorts of imagining may be epistemic il- 
lusions. 

Such illusions can be defended by means of arguments, some of 
which would prove to be valid and logically impeccable. To distin- 
guish illusion from veridical knowledge, valid arguments, even sound 
arguments, are not sufficient; at most they can be only necessary. To 
distinguish thus, our mature, sober experience and insights are essen- 
tial. Children may lack such insight and, in many cases, such experi- 
ence. They are naturally prone to mistake an illusion for a veridical 
piece of reality. Arguing the above, Dennett ignores our well- 
grounded experiences as well as our insight. Children may fail to see 
or to realize that what they imagine or fantasize about their dolls, 
teddy bears, and other toys is just a matter of blind illusion. Teenag- 





5 Daniel Dennett, Consciousness Explained (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1991), 432. 

6 Compare Putnam, Mind, Language, and Reality, 405-6. 

7 Dennett, Consciousness Explained, 482-3. 
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ers may make the same mistake with what belongs to cyber virtual re- 
ality, as if computers enjoyed the ability to think, feel, and wish. This 
blindness, however, should not be expected from sober and sane 
adults. To realize that one needs experience; to see that one needs in- 
sight. 

Magical thinking consists of a similar illusion or mistake. Teenag- 
ers are prone to believe that everything is, literally, at their fingertips 
and that pressing some keys may create a new reality or change some- 
thing real in the world. Not to distinguish wishful thinking from actual 
reality is at the heart of magical thinking. Not to realize this distinc- 
tion is a sort of blindness. People are prone to believe their own eyes, 
to mistake images for actual, substantial reality, whenever they lack 
not only mature experience but most of all insight, which is the ability 
to see beyond and behind what merely meets the eye and to reveal the 
deep meanings and significance of what appears to us. 

Yet one might argue against me that Dennett is entitled to deem 
such experience or insight as very slight, or as just a prejudice or bias. 
But such judgment demands a most heavy price, the price of dehu- 
manization. If Dennett is right, no substantial difference is left be- 
tween us and any machine, and this is a sort of dehumanization. De- 
humanization, in turn, is a mistake, in which one mistakes what is 
human for what is essentially nonhuman or even inhuman. If we com- 
mit such a mistake, we become entirely incapable of explaining or un- 
derstanding normal human psychology as well as of revealing its 
meanings and significance. After all, only under psychosis do people 
think and behave like machines; such machinelike or automatic phe- 
nomena do not take place under normal circumstances, and we 
should not consider them typically or normally human. 

Could we attribute “machine-wise” psychical traits to machines, 
as much as we attribute “animal-wise” psychical traits to animals, 
without committing any dehumanization? No, for we are entitled to 
attribute emotions, volitions, and thoughts to animals, without com- 
mitting any dehumanization or anthropomorphism, as long as such at- 
tribution does not ignore the substantial differences between animals 
and humans. Normally, we do not attribute human thoughts, emo- 
tions, or volitions to animals, despite some psychical similarities be- 
tween some animals and humans. We are entitled to attribute such 
human traits only to beings with whom linguistic communication is 
possible, whether directly or by means of translation, and more impor- 
tantly, to beings each of whom is a singular. By contrast, to attribute 
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any psychical trait to machines means to ignore the substantial differ- 
ences between both machines and humans, on the one hand, and 
machines and animals, on the other. Psychical beings, whether hu- 
man or otherwise, differ substantially from any machine or automa- 
ton. 

Anthropomorphism is the other side of the mistake or illusion in 
which one takes what is nonhuman, or superhuman, for what is actu- 
ally human. Mistakes such as these do not commit an argumentative 
fallacy. The basis for such mistakes is falling into the trap of illusion 
in which one cannot tell the substantial difference between, say, God 
and human beings, or between machines and human beings. Every 
person who is free from such illusions or mistakes can surely tell the 
difference. To do so, one needs no argument whatsoever. The matu- 
rity involved in insight and experience need not rely on any argument. 
Children and immature persons may not lack argumentative ability. 
In most cases, arguments alone are unable to open our eyes to realize 
or to understand what is the great, unbridgeable difference between 
human thinking and mechanical behavior or the activity of machines. 


IV 


Other examples of blind arguments are Parmenides’ arguments 
or the Eleatic arguments (namely, “paradoxes”) of Zeno that refute 
the experiential facts of movement, changes, and plurality. These ar- 
guments appear to be logically valid and faultless. As mere arguments 
they are indeed blameless. Nevertheless, they all lack something of 
critical importance: they are blind to the indispensable reality of those 
experiential facts (or to that of experiential facts in general) as well as 
to their meaning and significance. The post-Eleatics, Plato, and Aris- 
totle considered these phenomenal facts indispensable, and each of 
these philosophers tried in his own way to “save the phenomena,” that 
is, to save them from the argumentative blindness or the disavowal of 
Parmenides and the Eleatics. 

The case of the Eleatic blind arguments makes a special sort of 
blindness, which is indeed a matter of detachment from a sober view 
of reality as well as from one’s comprehensive and nonreductive 
thinking. By “sober view of reality” I do not necessarily mean a com- 
monsensical view, for such a view may be as blind and as prejudicial 
as some arguments. Instead, a sober view of reality takes facts and 
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actual reality seriously and does not ignore them. If what we consider 
actual reality were just an illusion, such an illusion would require seri- 
ous and insightful explanation as to its causes or reasons. An insight- 
ful philosopher is not entitled simply to dispense with actual reality, 
whether it is illusion or not. In the case of the Eleatic philosophy, by 
“detachment or dissociation from one’s comprehensive and nonreduc- 
tive view,” I mean a view that reduces all facts and phenomena to 
what is entirely compatible with the strict, unqualified logical laws, 
namely, the laws of identity, contradiction, and the excluded middle. 
Under Eleatic considerations, such compatibility renders change, 
movement, and plurality or ontological differentiation impossible. In 
the Eleatic view, only one totally comprehensive, homogeneous real- 
ity, exempt from any change or differentiation—only the Parmenidean 
One—can strictly meet the laws of logic with no qualifications at all.8 
Such is the Eleatic reduction which, since Hegel’s criticism of it in his 
Science of Logic, is quite familiar to philosophers. 

The Eleatic blindness mistakes the strictly logical part of reality 
for reality as a whole. Were facts and phenomena, which belong to ac- 
tual reality, merely illusions, then such illusions, as taking part in real- 
ity Gif we were really deluded by them), should be integrated into a 
comprehensive view of reality. In other words, they deserve an ade- 
quate explanation within the Eleatic system, epistemological as well 
as ontological, an explanation which is not provided. To explain ade- 
quately such “illusions” one has to make a differentiation within the 
Eleatic One; one has to distinguish between an illusion and a real 
view, and such a distinction has to be true or real, which cannot be the 
case insofar as the Eleatic’s rejection of ontological differentiation is 
maintained. For, according to the Eleatics, any epistemological differ- 
entiation relies upon an ontological one. Contrary to the Eleatics, 
Spinoza’s insight opened his eyes to realize that mistakes, errors, illu- 
sions, and the like are necessarily parts of the whole truth as to reality 
as a whole. Contrary to the Eleatic blindness, Spinoza integrated 
these parts within the whole. In this way he could explain them, as 
much as optical laws explain optical illusions. 

Philosophers may suggest quite valid arguments on the grounds 
of ignoring, denying, or disavowing various actual facts, such as 
change or movement. However, this does not render their arguments 





8 Consult Samuel Scolnicov, Plato’s Method of Hypothesis (Ph.D. Diss., 
Cambridge University, 1974). 
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sound. Rather, as related to actual reality they may lose all their 
merit. Speculating about something, philosophers may build castles 
in the air whose formal validity is impeccable, and yet such a specula- 
tion may be found quite groundless and even counteractual (which 
renders it false). Such a detachment may result in their valid argu- 
ments’ becoming blind and even stupid. We can tell reasonability or 
rationality from plausibility or sensibility. Arguments may be consid- 
ered reasonable or rational, but this does not make them plausible or 
sensible. On the grounds of experience as well as insightful under- 
standing we may find them groundless or void. A person may be 
smart enough, but this does not make him wise or, at least, wise 
enough. Wisdom relies not only upon our intellect but also upon our 
insights, emotions, feelings, sensation, and sense of reality (I would 
prefer “sense of actuality”). Wisdom thus has the nature of compre- 
hensiveness, whereas blindness or detachment has something partial, 
fragmented, and lacking to it. Blindness mistakes a part or a fragment 
for the whole, while the whole has depth which blindness or stupidity 
must lack. 


y 


Good arguments that are not blind but clever and sensitive may 
support a philosophical thesis or stance, but never sufficiently. This 
is because philosophy is not a formal discipline. Philosophy and for- 
mal logic, for instance, are not the same. Were philosophy merely for- 
mal, it would be merely argumentative. Nevertheless, since philo- 
sophical content is no less essential than its form, arguments are not 
enough. Itis the right combination of insight, a systematically com- 
prehensive view, and clever arguments that is essential for philoso- 
phy. We should not ignore the fact that philosophy has much to do 
with theory, and, as we learn from classical Greek philosophers, 
theôria means viewing or beholding. However brilliant and over- 
whelming, no argument can replace insight. We seek philosophical 
understanding, that is, we would like to see into philosophical mat- 
ters, to realize their meaning and significance. But alas, we do not see 
or understand by means of arguments alone but by means of insight 
and a comprehensive, synoptic view. 

Arguments may disclose some illusions, mistakes, and errors ow- 
ing to logical, categorical, or conceptual fallacies. Arguments detect 
the validity or the invalidity of the formal connection or relationship 
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between propositions. Arguments deal with forms. One can quite eas- 
ily discern the form of propositions without understanding them at all. 
Equally, one may discern a syntactical form or order in a language that 
one does not understand and that means nothing to one, for syntax 
deals with forms, patterns, and relationships, not with the semantics 
of their contents. These contents and their connotations, namely, 
meanings and significance, are beyond any mere syntax. Computers 
may detect the syntactical form of a text, but they cannot understand 
it. If arguments serve us as detectors of syntactical forms in the logi- 
cal, conceptual, or categorical sense, they cannot serve us in under- 
standing even one single proposition or statement. Defense, confir- 
mation of a validity, even proof by means of arguments do not make 
us understand anything; they serve to support what we already under- 
stand, to increase our confidence that we are justified in understand- 
ing something in this way. Formal syntheses, which arguments detect, 
cannot stand for synopsis, the comprehensive view that is essential 
for understanding. As for the role of arguments in rebuttal, disconfir- 
mation of a validity, or refutation, they serve to expose contradictions 
and flaws and thus to help us get rid of illusions, deceptions, mistakes, 
or wrong views and ideas. Yet exposing contradictions and flaws in it- 
self does not replace or supersede insight or understanding. 

As they expose contradictions, arguments deal with consistency 
and inconsistency. Nevertheless, arguments cannot enlighten us as to 
coherence or incoherence, for coherence has to do with the compre- 
hensive view of the contents of a system, not with its forms alone. Not 
the general forms, not the rules or the patterns, but the particular de- 
tails all together synoptically construct or undermine the coherence of 
a system of propositions as a whole. At most, consistency is a neces- 
sary condition for the coherence of a system, but it is not a sufficient 
condition. Yet, contradictions may construct a tension that (however 
paradoxically) may form a fruitful coherence of a special kind. 
Hegel’s dialectic is a good example; the Kantian tension between op- 
posing or contradicting interests of human reason is another. Such a 
sort of coherence cannot be revealed through arguments. By means 
of arguments alone we might conceive a fruitful tension in a philo- 
sophical work as if it were just a destructive contradiction, whereas 
an insightful understanding may consider or see it quite differently, as 
it truly is. If we do not understand Hegel’s dialectical thought, or his 
idea of Aufhebung, such arguments will not enlighten us; indeed, they 
may confuse us even more. 
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On the one hand, strong beliefs may rest on alleged or false in- 
sights; on the other hand, strong beliefs and valid arguments may not 
go hand in hand. As Hume puts it well, “the sceptic still continues to 
reason and believe, even tho’ he asserts, that he cannot defend his rea- 
son by reason; and by the same rule he must assent to the principle 
concerning the existence of body, tho’ he cannot pretend by any argu- 
ments of philosophy to mention its veracity." Indeed, we may well 
believe in something, even if most compelling reasons lead to skepti- 
cism about it or to a plain disavowal. Some excellent idealistic argu- 
ments do not make us disbelieve in external, material reality. Equally, 
Hume’s belief in actual determinism—although incompatible with his 
skepticism concerning necessary connections in general and causality 
in particular—and his belief in external, material reality provide ex- 
cellent examples of this impotence (“inertness”) of reasons and argu- 
ments, however valid and compelling. After all, Hume insists that our 
reason is the slave of our feelings or emotions, not their mistress or 
queen, and our beliefs consist of our feelings or impressions, namely, 
of our inner sense. In the same spirit, Hume has no doubts as to the 
veridicality or truthfulness of Newtonian physics in itself, yet all his 
arguments against the philosophical ground of our conviction in the 
idea of substance appear to undermine his strong belief in this phys- 
ics. This interpretation of Hume’s view, however, rests just on what 
meets the eye. As a matter of fact, Hume does not undermine the ver- 
idicality or veracity of this magnificent science; all he actually shows 
is that he cannot support or justify it by philosophical arguments un- 
der the principles and restrictions of his own philosophy. All that he 
says means that he cannot serve as a philosophical advocate utilizing 
good arguments for the philosophical defense or support of Newto- 
nian physics. In the court of philosophy, no Humean advocate can de- 
fend it. Nevertheless, Hume himself does not believe that this science 
needs such defense or support in order to be well established. Hu- 
mean skepticism does not stop us from living, believing, or making 
scientific reasonings. This skepticism has only philosophical, not sci- 
entific, meaning and significance insofar as justification by arguments 
is concerned. 





? See David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Ernest C. Mossner 
(Harmondsworth: Pelican Books, 1969), bk. 1, pt. 4, sec. 2, p. 238. 
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What appear to be good, even brilliant, philosophical arguments 
can actually be totally blind. A fine example is Wittgenstein’s On Cer- 
tainty, section 286, where he sustains the view that “[w]e all believe 
that it isn’t possible to get to the moon.”! Even long before the time 
of the landing of astronauts on the moon, say, even in Newton’s life- 
time, it was surely possible to believe that such an achievement was 
yet possible, although the actualization of this possibility was impossi- 
ble at that time or in Wittgenstein’s. Getting to the moon was never 
shown to be logically or, from Newton onward, physically impossible. 
Technically, and only technically, such an achievement was impossi- 
ble in Wittgenstein’s lifetime. Nevertheless, actualities, not to mention 
just technical matters, cannot confine or limit the scope of possibili- 
ties, let alone of pure possibilities... No actualist, behaviorist, or 
neobehaviorist acknowledges this truth and thus makes reductions 
that are entirely blind to some indispensable possibilities. Such phi- 
losophers reduce all possibilities to actualities, or any psychical real- 
ity to behavior or behavioral dispositions. 

As Kripke puts it, Wittgenstein replaces truth conditions by condi- 
tions of justification.” As I see it, insights relate to truth conditions 
(especially to the corresponding truth behind what just appears to be 
the case), whereas arguments may ignore truth conditions and refer 
only to justification conditions. Wittgensteinian arguments consider 
how and under what circumstances such and such a language-game 
may justify such and such a use. Wittgenstein requires us to follow a 
rule or draws our attention to the language-game we are involved in. 
But the rules or the language-game according to which it is impossible 
to get to the moon are utterly blind to some possibilities as well as to 
the significance of some facts. They may blind us and arbitrarily, dog- 
matically, or unphilosophically confine our thinking. 





10 Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty, ed. G. E. M. Anscombe and G. H. 
von Wright, trans. Denis Paul and G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1979), 37e. 

4 See Amihud Gilead, Saving Possibilities: A Study in Philosophical 
Psychology, Value Inquiry Book Series, vol. 80 (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1999), 
and Singularity and Other Possibilities: Panenmentalist Novelties, Value 
Inquiry Book Series, vol. 139 (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2003). 

2 Saul A. Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language: An Ele- 
mentary Exposition (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1982). 
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What blind arguments can cause is not only a disregard of some 
crucial facts, experiential or phenomenal, but also arbitrary, even ille- 
gitimate, confinement of the horizons of possibilities which should be 
open to our thinking. To confine so must contradict what philosophy 
has persistently attempted to achieve. If some language-games, such 
as those to which Wittgenstein refers in On Certainty, do confine our 
philosophical thinking, so much the worse for them. If some of the 
human actions or behavior in Wittgenstein’s time (to follow section 
284 of On Certainty) indicated that their agents could not believe that 
getting to the moon was possible, these actions were simply indica- 
tions of confinement and unreasonable, unnecessary limitation, 
which only have to do with arbitrariness or contingency. 

Could Wittgenstein argue that to believe that getting to the moon 
was meaningless at the time of writing On Certainty? Again, it was 
indeed technically impossible, yet by no means meaningless or sense- 
less. At that time, people could certainly ask, “Is it possible to get to 
the moon?”, and the right answer should have been, “In principle yes, 
although it has been technically impossible so far.” Only in the name 
of some blind or confined language-games could a philosopher ven- 
ture to answer this question by, “Your question is meaningless.” Ev- 
erybody at that time could read H. G. Wells’s fantasies, for instance, 
and could well understand them. They made sense, even though they 
were practically or technically impossible at that time. At that time, 
what people could both imagine and understand about landing on the 
moon was certainly possible. Following one of Hume’s happy ideas, 
we can say that what is possible in fancy is also possible in reality (al- 
though, contrary to Hume, not always as actual). Yet, following 
Wittgensteinian neobehaviorism, to use Galen Strawson’s term, 
fancy is not an action at all. Having its own severe, even inexcusable, 
limitations, neobehaviorism cannot capture the meaningfulness of 
such a fancy. Neobehaviorism is totally blind to pure possibilities, 
which, regardless and independent of any actualization or actual be- 
havior, are still meaningful and significant. 





13 Galen Strawson, Mental Reality (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT—Bradford, 
1994), xi—xiv, 29. 
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The case of Parfit’s Reasons and Persons appears to be quite 
different. Parfit’s thought-experiments are meant to add more possi- 
bilities, however imaginative, to our actual ones. He pays a lot of at- 
tention to the beliefs that greatly influence our ways to conceive ac- 
tual matters. Thus, contrary to Wittgenstein and Quine, Parfit follows 
the following presumption: “Though our beliefs are revealed most 
clearly when we consider imaginary cases, these beliefs also cover ac- 
tual cases, and our own lives,”® which I fully accept. In part 3 of his 
book, Parfit argues that some of these beliefs are false. Part 3 begins 
with a science fictional thought-experiment about the possibility of 
replicating an individual person, say, Parfit. A teletransporter ma- 
chine may replicate him, as though he were a facsimile, and thus 
transport him to Mars. So transported, Parfit becomes a replica: 

At the beginning of my story, the Scanner destroys my brain and body. 

My blueprint is beamed to Mars, where another machine makes an or- 

ganic Replica of me. My Replica thinks that he is me, and he seems to 

remember living my life up to the moment when I pressed the green but- 
ton. In every other way, both physically and psychologically, we are ex- 


actly similar. If he returned to Earth, everyone would think that he was 
me.16 


Anice thought-experiment indeed, from which Parfit attempts, by 
means of a chain of arguments, to reach the conclusion that “being de- 
stroyed and Replicated is about as good as ordinary survival”! We 
may find a similar conclusion in Plato’s Symposium,*® except that 
Parfit refers to the exact similarity of himself to his own replica, while 
Socrates refers to such similarity or continuity of two persons, say, fa- 
ther and son, because of which the son succeeds or maintains the very 
being of the father. Such is the way, Socrates says, that mortals des- 
perately attempt to perpetuate themselves in their offspring. Both 
views, Socrates’ and Parfit’s, go against some of our strongest beliefs, 
but this does not render these views false. Yet there is something 
wrong about them, especially about Parfit’s. He excludes or ignores 
an indispensable possibility that should be saved, namely, that since 





14 Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987). 
6 Ibid., 200. 

16 Thid. 

11 Tbid., 201. 

18 Symposium 208a-b. 
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each person is a singular subject or psychical being, no person can be 
replicated at all. Otherwise, what is the difference between persons 
and other beings that have nothing of the psychical or the subjective 
in them and that are replicable or exactly similar? Is this crucial dif- 
ference not real? Is it false or just wishful thinking? 

The possibility that I would like to save at this point, contrary to 
Parfit, is that it is true not only that persons are not exactly similar, 
but also that they are not intrinsically similar. Both Plato and Parfit, 
for greatly different reasons, assume that persons can be exactly simi- 
lar. According to Plato’s dialogues, the individual is insignificant, and 
only the general type, the Idea, that the individual imitates or embod- 
ies is what really matters. Parfit, by contrast, not adopting anything 
idealistic, let alone Platonic, is a materialist. As such, he thinks that if 
a physical replica can be made of him, then he, not only in body but 
also as a person, can be replicated. I do not see why it should be so. 
Even if Parfit’s body could be replicated, this does not make him two 
exactly similar persons, let alone the same person. Although my mind 
and my body are most intimately united, my mind and my body are by 
no means one and the same thing. 

Being in pain is a fine example to support this point. I may be 
most severely traumatized, and, although remaining fully conscious, I 
may feel no pain. I can look at my wounded leg, for instance, without 
feeling any pain, just as if it were another person’s leg. The reason for 
this uncommon yet familiar phenomenon may be that my mind is en- 
tirely distracted by other, much more personally significant matters, 
and this distraction does not let the pain be felt or, to be more precise, 
to be. Unfelt, unconscious pain is a contradiction in terms. The phe- 
nomenon of pain is sufficient to show that mind and body, although 
intimately connected, are not one and the same. Another example to 
demonstrate this is the phenomenon of absent-mindedness at the time 
of actual presence. A person may be present at a particular situation 
at a particular time and place and yet, being entirely absent-minded, 
that person is simply witness to nothing, in spite of the fact that some- 
thing actually happens there. In his mind he is actually in another 
place and even perhaps at another time, though his body is there and 
then, as other witnesses who see him can easily testify. His physical 
presence does not necessarily entail his psychical presence. Hence, 
mind and body, although intimately united, are not one and the same. 
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Physical replicating, therefore, does not entail personal, psychical 
replicating. None of us can meet one day his replica, double, or clone, 
for personal identity is a subject of inner reality, inaccessible from 
without. Each person consists of such inner, psychical reality, for 
each person is singular, and, unlike Parfit’s view, no two persons can 
be intrinsically similar. Only their physical realization or actualization 
can be similar but, even in this case, never identical. This is not only a 
conclusion drawn from actual reality; it is the strongest conclusion 
one may draw out of the nature of pure possibilities. No two pure pos- 
sibilities are identical, and when it comes to the psychical possibilities 
of a person, none is intrinsically similar to another person’s, let alone 
exactly similar.!® 

Although Parfit is not an actualist, possibly unlike Wittgenstein 
and certainly unlike Quine, he excludes the possibility of personal sin- 
gularity. His thought-experiment as mentioned above is necessarily 
lacking in this crucial matter. It is also at fault in reducing the mental 
to the physical, in adopting a reductively materialistic stance. All the 
arguments that rely upon this thought-experiment must be greatly de- 
ficient because of the blindness of the experiment itself. It is blind to 
the irreducibility of mind to body. It refers not only to an imaginative 
possibility; it refers to a false, wrong, mistaken possibility. What 
makes each of us a person, a psychical subject, is singularity, not simi- 
larity. It is this, not merely doing things for reasons, that makes per- 
sons what they really are, what no other possibility or thought-experi- 
ment can deny. 


Vi 


Yet, there are fine, illuminating philosophical arguments and 
thought-experiments that, being grounded on insights, maintain a 
fruitful dialogic nature which may be an effective antidote to philo- 
sophical blindness. A thought-experiment and arguments by 
Immanuel Kant will allow me to demonstrate this. 

“To understand a philosopher better than he understood him- 
self” is a fine Kantian idea concerning philosophical insights. 





19 See Gilead, Singularity and Other Possibilities. 
2 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1970), B370, 310. 
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Declining any attempt at reification of the Platonic Ideas, Kant be- 
lieved himself to understand Plato’s intentions better than Plato him- 
self, while aspiring toward his genuine aims. Kant’s dialectic main- 
tains various arguments against Platonic or other metaphysical 
transcendence, yet Kant invested much of his effort to understand 
deeply the metaphysical aspirations and tasks which, however dog- 
matic, are part and parcel of human nature, serving as anthropological 
truth. Such metaphysics, like that of Plato, is hence metaphysica nat- 
uralis. Despite the fact that he provided many arguments to show 
why such a metaphysics should fail, Kant manifested a deep under- 
standing regarding it. His thoughts concerning the dogmatic dialectic, 
which is an attempt to transcend the bounds of human reason, indi- 
cates deeply insightful thinking. He well understood that his criticism 
of dogmatic metaphysics would not terminate it, for it is part of hu- 
man nature to have such a metaphysics, to attempt to transcend the 
boundaries of our reason and not to follow “the given” (which is the 
opposite of reason). We have to channel our metaphysical aspiration 
legitimately, for instance, to the moral domain, in which we do not fol- 
low our “sensual nature,” our given instincts, interests, and inclina- 
tions but rather the demands and laws of our practical, moral reason. 

Equally insightful are Kant’s treatments of Hume’s and Berkeley’s 
philosophies. Only on the basis of his profound and insightful under- 
standing could Kant construct cogent arguments against their views. 
These arguments are deeply illuminating, clearly exempt from philo- 
sophical blindness. Let me demonstrate this in some detail. 

Of course, Kant read in German philosophical comments, para- 
phrases, and descriptions regarding Hume’s philosophy, and thus he 
could have an idea or impression of what it was about. We cannot as- 
sume, however, that he had any direct access to the following English 
passage at the end of the “Appendix” to the Treatise. Having dis- 
cussed two principles, indispensable to his philosophy yet contradict- 
ing each other, Hume writes: 

For my part, I must plead the privilege of a sceptic, and confess, that 

this difficulty is too hard for my understanding. I pretend not, however, 

to pronounce it absolutely insuperable. Others, perhaps, or myself, 


upon more mature reflections, may discover some hypothesis, that will 
reconcile those contradictions.” 





21 Hume, Treatise, 678. 
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Like a mysterious echo, mentioning the Copernican Revolution, Kant 

responds: 
Copernicus . . . dared, in a manner contradictory of the senses, but yet 
true, to seek the observed movements, not in the heavenly bodies, but in 
the spectator. The change in point of view, analogous to this hypothe- 
sis, which is expounded in the Critique, I put forward in this preface as 
an hypothesis only, in order to draw attention to the character of these 
first attempts at such a change, which are always hypothetical.” 


In these words Kant actually introduces his thought-experiment, 
which is entirely different from the above-mentioned thought-experi- 
ments by Dennett and Parfit, for Kant does not attempt to destroy or 
exclude the ideas of his opponents. Instead, his arguments begin with 
the insights that, in their own inner necessity, direct the ideas that he 
opposes. 

Hume clarifies that necessary connections, such as causality, are 
merely the associations of the observer who is accustomed to the or- 
dinary, expected course of events, each following the other in the 
same way. To transfer such associations to the external world, which 
is entirely exempt of them, is groundless or mistaken, for whatever ne- 
cessity we feel whenever we witness the uniformity of the course of 
events, this necessity is merely a matter of subjectivity alone. Subjec- 
tivity should not be considered objective at all. Kant deeply realizes 
what is so appealing and overwhelming in Hume’s point. He is very far 
from blind to Hume’s brilliant view and arguments. On the basis of a 
deep understanding of Hume’s view and its ramifications, Kant sug- 
gests his revolution. Hume himself considered turning the merely sub- 
jective into an objectively necessary connection as an illegitimate rev- 
olution. Understanding this, Kant suggests rendering such a 
revolution strictly legitimate upon two necessary conditions. First, 
Kantian subjectivity is applied to the subject or human reason as con- 
stituting the forms of all phenomena. Second, we cannot know reality 
as it is in itself but only as a phenomenon. Upon these conditions, 
Kant is able to realize the grand epistemological revolution that Hume, 
even as a skeptic, did not dare to make. Hence, Kant’s thought-experi- 
ment is by no means blind to Hume’s considerations. On the contrary, 
he considered and understood them deeply. Kant’s thought-experi- 
ment, which is the Kantian Copernican Revolution, saves more philo- 
sophical possibilities for us, which Hume excludes. 





2 Critique of Pure Reason, Bxxii, 25n. 
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As for Berkeley, Kant strongly attempts to convince the readers 
that, quite unlike Berkeley, he should not be considered an idealist. 
This takes a lot of his efforts in the Prolegomena,” at the Preface to 
the Second Edition of the Critique of Pure Reason,” and in the Refu- 
tation of Idealism.” Kant’s refutation of idealism in all these passages 
begins with the common starting point of various kinds of idealism, 
beginning with the Cartesian cogito and ending with Berkeley. Inter- 
estingly enough, Hume is not forgotten at this point. Hume was not an 
idealist yet, as a skeptic, he could not exclude idealism but kept our 
impressions as possible building-blocks not only of our consciousness 
but, possibly, also of reality in itself. With idealism or apart from it, 
Descartes, Berkeley, and Hume ascribe temporality to our conscious- 
ness, namely, anything mental exists in time and is subject to tempo- 
ral order. Anything mental takes part in a temporal stream of con- 
sciousness. ' Of course, Kant himself shares this starting point with 
these three philosophers. 

At this point, the great novelty with which Kant refutes idealism 
appears. If anything mental exists in time, and if time is the form of 
our inner sense, in order to realize any mental change or even the 
stream of consciousness itself, we must compare any temporal pas- 
sage with something stable and immutable. Against the background 
of spatial stability (we are dealing of course with Euclidean space), 
we are capable of realizing any passage of time and of measuring time 
as well. Time is not measurable, unless against the background of 
spatial stability. Thus, only space, the form of the external sense, the 
sense of material reality that no idealist acknowledges, lays the 
groundwork to the form of inner sense, which is time. Hence, ideal- 
ists are incapable of explaining how temporal passage and temporal 
measurement are possible at all. In conclusion, the form of our sense 
of external reality thus precedes that of internal, mental reality and 
makes it possible. Idealism is thus refuted. 

This Kantian argument is not blind at all, especially to idealism. 
After all, Kant maintains a special idealism of his own, namely, the 
idealism of the forms of intuitions, of space and time. Kant well real- 
izes the inner necessity in the starting point of any idealism. But Kant 





2 Which was published after the appearance of the First Edition (A) of 
the Critique of Pure Reason and some years before the appearance of the 
Second Edition (B). 

*4See especially the very long footnote on Bxxxix, 34-6 

2 Critique of Pure Reason, B274-9, 244-7. 
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proceeds from it toward an opposite direction. As mental, conscious 
beings, we have to begin with the starting point of our mental exist- 
ence, which cannot do without time. Thus a kind of idealism is a start- 
ing point for the Kantian philosophy too. But, as he argues, such a 
starting point cannot do without the form of external sense, without 
the stable, immutable space. Since no space can exist within the 
mind, space must be the form of the external sense, which is applied 
to material reality alone. As a result, Kantian “idealism” cannot do 
without Kantian “materialism.” 

Entirely unlike the attempts of Jonathan Swift, G. E. Moore, and 
Samuel Johnson, considering all the differences among their views, 
Kant chooses quite another way to refute idealism. Instead of pointing 
out overwhelming or indisputable facts to compel the idealist to ac- 
cept his view, Kant does not combat idealism. Instead, he maintains a 
unique dialogue in which he begins with understanding the inner ne- 
cessity, the point, in the idealistic view. Having realized that point, he 
refutes idealism in a way similar to that in which the Socratic elenchus 
refutes the interlocutor’s view in a dialogic search for a shared truth. 
Kant shares something of importance with the idealists, and only on 
the basis of this commonness does he refute their views. Thus, he 
shares idealistic insight in order to proceed well beyond idealism, to 
overcome its blindness to the materialistic significance of its own 
point of departure. Kant’s accessibility to the idealistic insight makes 
it possible for him to overcome the idealistic blindness. This secures 
the exemption of his refutation of idealism from philosophical blind- 
ness. To see deeply, to realize insightfully, is to proceed beyond what 
meets the eyes and even from what we see after much consideration. 
If such is Kant’s refutation of idealism, his argument does not destroy 
idealism; instead, it keeps something most insightful about it, without 
committing Kantian thought to it. Philosophical insights have to do 
with transcending the limitations of a view under criticism. Kant thus 
makes philosophical use of idealism. In refuting it, he does not de- 
stroy it. Idealism is an indispensable interlocutor in the Kantian dia- 
logue. 

So is Plato. Kant deeply and insightfully understands what drives 
Plato’s philosophy, what its deep interests and motives are. He sees 
the clear philosophical advantage of this view. Opposing moral rela- 
tivism, he shares with Plato the insight concerning the universal or 
categorical standing of moral values. Yet, the critical interest to which 
Kant commits his philosophy obligates him to put a limitation on 
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Plato’s philosophical ambition. Since we cannot transcend the limita- 
tions of human reason, we have to find the eminent Ideas within this 
reason, not without it. We have to transfer the sublimity of the tran- 
scendent Platonic Ideas to the moral imperatives of our reason or to 
its regulative ideas, serving as foci of systematization for our experi- 
ential, empirical knowledge. Excluding the reification or transcen- 
dence of the Platonic Ideas as moral values, Kant maintains, however, 
the universal or categorical standing of these values within human 
reason and autonomy. To keep the Platonic spirit, especially within 
the practical use of reason, namely, within morality, is a great philo- 
sophical insight which does not attempt to destroy Plato’s philosophy 
but to maintain insightful dialogue with it in order to share something 
essential with it. In other words, such is Kant’s attempt to understand 
Plato’s philosophy better and more deeply than Plato himself. 

In sum, I find Kant’s arguments concerning Plato, Berkeley, and 
Hume not only exempt from philosophical blindness but also insight- 
fully illuminating. 


X 


Arguments may compel a person to accept, acknowledge, or re- 
ject some view, but they cannot make that person see or understand 
anything from this or that point of view. People have to adopt or 
choose a point of view from which they are able to see, realize, and 
understand something. Nothing, let alone arguments, can make or 
compel them to see, realize, or understand something from their point 
of view. We may use arguments to show someone, for instance, that 
something must be wrong in his arguing or doing something, as argu- 
ments may reveal contradictions and inconsistencies in arguing or 
acting. Such arguments may call his attention to these contradictions 
and inconsistencies, but they cannot make him see, understand, or re- 
alize that what he does or says signifies, for instance, self-deception. 
To realize this, he requires insight or understanding. No argument can 
make him realize what is the meaning or significance of his saying or 
doing this or that. We see, again, that meanings have to do with in- 
sight and understanding, not with arguments. 

If a person born blind attempts to argue about colors, he may as- 
sume that they are like certain sounds, smells, or tastes. Neverthe- 
less, such a synesthetic analogy cannot enable him to see or under- 
stand anything about colors. No argument, whether it be his own or 
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that of another person, can take the place of his missing sight. 
Equally, no philosophical argument can serve as a sight, an experi- 
ence, or a phenomenal fact. Nor can it replace understanding. The 
same holds for philosophical insights: an argument can neither re- 
place any of these insights nor serve as one. No argument, brilliant 
though it may be, can take the place of the relevant experience, facts, 
phenomena, or understanding. A person who has never experienced 
love, for instance, would know or understand nothing of it, however 
learned and intelligent he might be. Yet experience cannot stand for 
understanding. Insight alone, drawing our attention to and making us 
aware of some facts, phenomena, or experiences, may reveal and illu- 
minate their meaning and significance for us. 

Arguments exclude possibilities that are not compatible with 
themselves. The contrary is the case with insights. One insight does 
not exclude another, however opposing, just as no point of view ex- 
cludes another point of view, however opposing. Opposing arguments 
cannot be compatible, whereas opposing insights complete one an- 
other. What you can see from one point of view you cannot see from 
another, but you can utilize the one to complete what the other is 
missing. The same holds for insights. They keep the realm of philo- 
sophical possibilities open as much as possible, whereas arguments 
help us to close off parts of it for this or that philosophical aim. Phi- 
losophy needs both guiding lines: on the one hand, opening the realm 
of philosophical possibilities as much as possible, and on the other, 
closing off parts of it. Liberty of thought, on the one hand, and strict 
restraint, on the other, are both indispensable for philosophy. When- 
ever illuminating philosophical possibilities are excluded, philosophi- 
cal restraint may lead to philosophical blindness. By contrast, when- 
ever good arguments exclude philosophical fallacies or mistakes, they 
enlighten us philosophically. 


X 


Some final words about philosophical violence or compulsion are 
necessary. Arguments, especially those described as “overwhelming,” 
may be no less violent, combative, or compelling than brute force. 
They may force one to accept a point, however revolting it might be 
(Parfit has many wise thoughts about this). Insights force nothing; 
they simply offer us more possibilities for our free choice. They show 
us alternative possibilities: neglected, forgotten, overruled, denied, 
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actual, or merely possible. No possibility can force itself on us. Not 
so with arguments. From time to time, we have nothing to say or ar- 
gue against an overwhelming argument, although later we find some 
fine counterreasons. Often, one needs more time, experience, or ma- 
turity to answer such arguments. Compelling insights do not exist, 
whereas compelling arguments, in courts of law, in philosophical de- 
bates, or in everyday life, certainly do exist. One cannot dispense 
with this combative or polemic nature of arguments. 

Instead, being free from polemics and combative interests, in- 
sights refer to possible points of view, each of which uniquely contrib- 
utes its novelty. What can be seen from one point of view cannot be 
seen from another, yet no point of view excludes any other. Rather, 
each adds to the others. Such are insights; they add greatly to what 
we already know, yet not in a manner that is redundant or superflu- 
ous. Not so with arguments; one must decide between opposing argu- 
ments, each excluding or rejecting the other. One is forced to decide 
between them, but one is not forced to decide between contradicting 
insights. One would like to choose one of them for some purpose, 
without jettisoning the other, which may turn out to be useful, even 
indispensable, for other intellectual matters or purposes. If such is 
the case, insights open our eyes to see and understand many more 
possibilities than arguments do. Moreover, insights may contribute 
more to our liberty, mainly our philosophical liberty, more than argu- 
ments can contribute. In this way, insights may widen our philosoph- 
ical horizon of meaningful and significant possibilities, and our liberty 
of thinking as well, even more than arguments can, however over- 
whelming they might be. As such, philosophical insight may be closer 
to the philosophical ideal of the love of wisdom, sometimes much 
closer than arguments, however indispensable they are for philoso- 
phy. Love and a combative or compelling nature are necessarily in- 
compatible. Love and liberty may go hand-in-hand. Philosophy as a 
kind of love is also a very special kind of liberty. In this respect too, 
insight is closer than argumentation to the ideal of philosophy.” 


University of Haifa 





2%] am grateful to Saul Smilansky for his helpful comments. 
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ANCO MANLI SEVERINI BOETHI. De divisione liber. Critical edition, transla- 
tion, prolegomena, and commentary by John Magee. Philosophia Anti- 
qua: A Series of Studies on Ancient Philosophy, vol. 77. lxxv + 224 pp. 
Cloth, $136.00—In this model critical edition, Professor John Magee of 
the University of Toronto has provided specialists in the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages with one of the classical texts of their period, 
Boethius’s De divisione. Surviving in over seventy manuscripts, and 
practically required reading both in monastic schools and universities, 
Boethius’s De divisione treats the modes of division commonly dis- 
cussed in ancient philosophy: the per se divisions of genera into species, 
a whole into its parts, and a spoken sound into its significates; the acci- 
dental divisions of a subject into its accidents; an accident into its sub- 
ject(s), and accidents into other accidents. With its clear examples and 
carefully argued rationale for the manner of dividing and defining, the 
work remained a canonical text to the end of the Middle Ages when Ar- 
istotelian learning declined in importance. 

Magee’s edition consists of three major parts: the prolegomena di- 
vided into three sections; the critical Latin text accompanied by an 
English translation; and an extensive commentary. In the first of the 
parts of the prolegomena, Magee discusses the date of the De divisione. 
After presenting the various efforts on the part of Brandt, McKinlay, 
Klappelmacher, and others to date the work based on cross-references 
or stylistic tendencies, he concludes that the work probably dates to the 
period of 515-20 A.D. (pp. xxvi-xxxiii) since a reference is made to the 
De divisione in Boethius’s De topicis differentiis and the treatment of 
the topics considered in the work seem to presuppose Boethius’s sec- 
ond commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge. 

Boethius tells us in the opening remarks of the work that he relies 
upon a tradition of division indebted to the later Peripatetic writer 
Andronicus of Rhodes and the Neoplatonist Porphyry; Andronicus’s ap- 
proach to division was praised by both Plotinus and Porphyry, accord- 
ing to the Boethian text (p. 4). Naturally, Boethius’s explicit mention of 
his sources, especially his reference to the commentary, otherwise unat- 
tested, of Porphyry on Plato’s dialogue The Sophist, has encouraged 
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scholars to try to decipher the earmarks of those sources in the work. 
Since both the work of Andronicus on division and the commentary of 
Porphyry are lost, Magee rightly urges caution and the need to consider 
the context of the writings as a guide to reconstructing the background 
to Boethius’s De divisione (p. xxxvi). 

To assess the precise relation between Boethius and Andronicus, 
Magee turns to an analysis of other presentations of division by late an- 
cient writers, both those preceding and succeeding Boethius. From his 
examination of other schemes of division, he concludes that, in all prob- 
ability, Boethius had access to Porphyry alone directly and through him 
to Andronicus, but he suggests, too, that deciphering the precise differ- 
ences between the Porphyrian and Andronicean elements is extremely 
difficult unless other evidence comes to light (pp. Ivi-lvii). 

In the third section of his prolegomena, Magee treats of the extensive 
manuscript tradition of the De divisione. The text as found in the 
manuscripts originates from an archetype, produced either at Vivarium 
or one of its allied monastic houses, itself attesting to an ancient edition 
of the work done by Martius Novatus Renatus, a scholar associated with 
Boethius’s circle and connected to Cassiodorus. Comparison of the 
manuscripts that either do or do not have a fragment of Boethius’s 
translation of Aristotle’s Topics yields the conclusion, contrary to the 
expectation of Professor Minio-Paluello, that there is no pristine tradi- 
tion of text prior to the introduction of the fragment. Indeed, Magee 
notes, “[T]here is a constant shifting of allegiances, so that the absence 
of the Topics fragment from some of the earliest extant MSS would ap- 
pear to be a reflex of corrections effected after the archetype, not evi- 
dence of an ancient tradition completely untouched by the interpola- 
tion” (p. lxii). Although Magee gives a rationale that would seemingly 
justify the stemma for the transmission of the text from the archetype to 
the known witnesses (pp. lxx—hxxi), he argues that the tradition is actu- 
ally an open recension and that positing strict families fails to explain 
certain pairings that cut across the putative family lines (pp. lxxi-Ixxii). 
As he describes the situation: “the readings of the archetype are inac- 
cessible through strict recension. Instead, we must judge readings ac- 
cording to their merits” (p. lxxii). 

The text of the Boethian treatise provides a summary treatment of the 
various schemes of division developed by Plato and Aristotle. Appropri- 
ately enough, Boethius expends the bulk of his efforts in articulating the 
differences between the per se divisions and gives the per accidens divi- 
sions relatively brief treatment. 

Magee’s translation of the De divisione is both elegant and unfailingly 
accurate. The difficulty of achieving a translation of this quality is re- 
markable since the Latin text is replete with deliberate ambiguities that 
Boethius introduces in order to illustrate how words in Latin may be 
equivocal or amphibolous; Magee’s English translation manages to imi- 
tate the ambiguities without compromising readability or accessibility 
to the philosophical points at stake. 

The literal commentary provided by Magee is a rich source for under- 
standing the background in Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Porphyry to 
Boethius’s presentation of divisions as well as a springboard to further 
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research. The volume closes with an extensive bibliography and indices 
of important words in the Latin text and passages in ancient authors as 
well as a general index. 

Magee’s edition of this important though brief work of Boethius pro- 
vides scholars with a model of how to handle a complicated textual tra- 
dition and exemplary honesty in admitting the limits of a recensionist 
approach when manuscript evidence proves sufficiently unyielding. 
Such excellence in textual scholarship is a rarity, but when this excel- 
lence is combined with matching excellence in translation and philo- 
sophical commentary, the resulting volume represents a lasting contri- 
bution to scholarship. Let us hope that this volume is the sign of further 
contributions to come.—Timothy B. Noone, The Catholic University of 
America. 


CLAREMBALD OF ARRAS. The Boethian Commentaries of Clarembald of 
Arras. Translated and edited by David B. George and John R. Fortin, 
O.S.B. Notre Dame Texts in Medieval Culture, vol. 7. Notre Dame: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 2002. xxxi + 153 pp. Cloth, $40.00—Clar- 
embald of Arras is recognized primarily as a capable but uncreative 
alumnus of the school of Chartres, and not without some reason, as 
George and Fortin note in the opening of their introduction. Clarembald 
was a student of Thierry of Chartres and Hugh of St. Victor in a rather 
thoroughgoing sense—his written work often relies heavily on his 
teachers and focuses exclusively on topics on which Thierry had al- 
ready written. Nonetheless, George and Fortin suggest that a closer 
reading of Clarembald’s texts will reveal him to be a more careful and 
important thinker than is presently appreciated. 

Their translated volume includes Clarembald’s glosses on two works 
by Boethius, De Trinitate and De Hebdomadibus. The former com- 
prises the lion’s share of the volume, being almost three times longer 
than the latter. The gloss on De Trinitate is preceded by Clarembald’s 
introduction and prologue as well as a short letter to his friend Odo. 
Clarembald asks Odo’s help as an honest and rigorous editor and ex- 
plains the impetus for composing his gloss: after launching a spirited de- 
fense of Boethius against the charge of paganism, Clarembald was pre- 
vailed upon to produce his own gloss on Boethius’ De Trinitate, in part 
to provide a more accessible alternative to Gilbert of Poitiers’s gloss, 
which suffered from an impenetrable style and questionable orthodoxy. 
(Clarembald argues directly against Gilbert at several places in his gloss, 
including a refutation in the third chapter [M.35—40, pp. 62-3].) The na- 
ture of this request helps to account for what the translators term an “in- 
formal chatty quality” of Clarembald’s exegesis (p. xxvii). The writing is 
meant to convey difficult concepts in a readily understandable manner. 
On occasion, however, Clarembald’s informality leads to gaps in argu- 
ment when he moves on without clearly establishing that his position, 
for example, his reference to “many opposing arguments [against his 
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discussion of the relation of genus and species]” that he will not con- 
sider (1.19, p. 24), or to imprecision, for example, Clarembald’s unex- 
pected (though somewhat charming) admission that he does not quite 
remember certain details of Augustine’s discussion of number in his De 
Musica (11.18, p. 56). 

In addition to the different content, the two Boethian texts (and thus 
Clarembald’s glosses) differ in the style of argument. In his De Trini- 
tate, Boethius offers an account of the Trinity as three persons yet one 
God. He argues that counting need not imply multiple entities, which al- 
lows one to affirm the three persons of the Trinity while still referring to 
one substance rather than three (gloss, M, compare pp. 56 and follow- 
ing). Boethius further argues that a relation is not predicated based on a 
property of a being and does not change the relata (by introducing new 
properties). For example, though “being white” refers to a property of a 
thing, “standing to my left” does not; the thing in question will not 
change in properties due to its relation to my position, whether this rela- 
tion remains stable or varies (V.1-9, pp. 86-8). Boethius uses this princi- 
ple to argue that the three persons of the Trinity differ by relation but do 
not differ in accidental qualities or substance (V.10-20, pp. 88-90). In 
De Hebdomadibus, Boethius addresses the goodness of created sub- 
stances. He begins his main argument by laying out nine hebdomads, or 
self-evident “common conception{s] of the mind” (gloss, IL8 and I1.15, 
pp. 103 and 107). He proceeds from these axioms to the conclusion that 
God alone is substantially good (good by virtue of His existence) while 
creatures are good by virtue of being created by this good God (IV, pp. 
115 and following). In both glosses, Clarembald follows the general pat- 
tern of presenting portions of Boethius’ text then his own explanation, 
which sometimes includes a short survey of competing views and com- 
parisons to or illustrations from other philosophers or theologians and 
Scripture. 

In their introduction, George and Fortin suggest several reasons for 
reconsidering Clarembald’s place in the history of medieval thought. 
Initially, they cite the regard of Clarembald’s contemporaries, as evi- 
denced by his appointment as master of the school in Laon and by the 
request for his gloss on De Trinitate (pp. xi-xii). George and Fortin 
also note Clarembald’s innovations in his use of texts and authors be- 
yond those incorporated in Thierry’s gloss and his understanding of the- 
ology as a branch of speculative philosophy (pp. xx—xxvi). Only the last 
of these considerations seems persuasive evidence for their argument 
and then only if developed beyond the scope available in an introduc- 
tion. 

Structurally, an index would be helpful, though the general outlines of 
the two glosses go far in helping the reader to locate topics easily. Foot- 
notes would be an improvement over endnotes, especially in the cases 
of brief citations of Scripture and prominent thinkers, such as Plato and 
Aristotle.—Catherine Jack Deavel, University of St. Thomas. 
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DONSKEIS, Leonidas. Forms of Hatred: The Troubled Imagination in Modern 
Philosophy and Literature. Value Inquiry Book Series, vol. 145. New 
York: Rodopi, 2003. xv + 281 pp. Paper, $71.00—Human societies, ac- 
cording to Donskis, are organized by “value-and-idea systems” that are 
works of creative imagination validated by their adequacy to the reality 
with respect to which they orient us. These patterns of culture provide 
the conditions for our personal and collective identities. The modern 
Western cultural pattern celebrates analytic reason and individuality, re- 
jecting the holistic/hierarchic values of both its Christian and pagan pre- 
decessor cultures. The absence of these cohesive traditional values, 
however, troubles our imagination. It exposes our vulnerability and un- 
dermines our sense of identity as persons in community. This dark side 
of modernity is the breeding ground for hatred. Donskis’s book is an ex- 
ploration of the forms this hatred has taken in nineteenth- and twenti- 
eth-century Western culture, and of what we should do to abate its con- 
tinuing virulence. 

Conspiracy theories are fonts of hatred that have been bubbling up 
for as long as humankind, but the modern Western versions have been 
particularly destructive. When our lives and our way of life seem endan- 
gered, one way of coping is to presume that the cause of this threat lies 
not in ourselves but in some insidious and elusive external enemy, in de- 
monic but hidden social forces intent upon our destruction. We identify 
certain individuals or groups or nations as instruments of those de- 
monic forces, and then do whatever we can to eradicate them and so 
preserve ourselves, our group, and our nation. Donskis interprets mod- 
em expressions of this attitude as antimodernist reactions. He traces in 
fascinating and well-informed detail its various instantiations, beginning 
with the Jewish-Masonic conspiracy theories of the early nineteenth 
century and reaching an apotheosis in Nazi and Stalinist totalitarian- 
isms. 

The “Manichaean moral logic” of these forms of hatred, Donskis ar- 
gues, is based on love: love for a vanishing idealized past or for a failed 
utopian ideal. Identifying the causal source of this lost love as a vast 
(right-wing or left-wing) conspiracy requires us to stereotype others, 
treating individuals as agents of an hypostasized cosmic force and then 
swearing our loyalty to an appropriate countervailing force and its 
agents. Totalitarian forms of government feed off and so encourage this 
way of thinking and acting, for they justify their repression as a neces- 
sary condition for triumphing over the forces of evil and bringing into 
existence the beloved ideal: a restored Christendom, a Third Rome, a 
purified Aryan nation, a classless society. 

Since our troubled imagination, our sense that all we hold dear is in 
danger of being lost, is the engine driving us into the arms of totalitarian 
saviors, Donskis turns to literature for articulations—and critiques—of 
these fears, the hate they kindle, the messianic politics they invite. 
George Orwell’s fiction and nonfiction are explored at length. Donskis 
shares Orwell’s view that liberal nationalism, that great fruit of the En- 
lightenment, has been carried to excess, twisted into the moral provin- 
cialism that serves so effectively as an instrument of hate. The virtues 
of modernity—its embrace of tolerance, fallibilism, and flexibility— 
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have been distorted into a belief that truth and good are mere fabrica- 
tions and so are best fashioned by Big Brother for his authoritarian 
ends. Donskis also discusses Czeslaw Milos2’s work, particularly his in- 
sights into how hatred often masquerades as faith. Humiliated by a re- 
pressive totalitarian regime, our hate of it finds expression through pub- 
lic acts of loyalty, in desperation betraying even our neighbors in order 
to hide our disloyalty. 

In the second half of his book, Donskis focuses on the ways in which 
this polarizing antimodernist moral logic gives rise to a utopian philoso- 
phy of history. Modernity also has its utopian visions, of course, but the 
route by which they are pursued is constrained by the values inherent in 
individualism—liberty, skepticism, tolerance, the rule of law—whereas 
antimodernist routes have instead valued justice, equality, and fellow- 
ship. They surrender the pluralistic goods of a robust civil society for 
the sake of an Umma, a collective solidarity of ideological vigilantes 
committed to the realization of their utopian ideal. Donskis interprets 
Marxism as the prime example of this kind of utopianism, but he also 
finds it in the Nazi attempt to create a racially pure society and in the 
“Russian idea,” the civilizing messianic mission undergirding pre-Soviet 
Russian expansionism. Oswald Spengler provides the clearest expres- 
sion of this view that history is divided into two phases, a period marked 
by mechanistic rigidity, decay, and ultimate collapse and a phase 
marked by creative vitality and the full flourishing of the human spirit. 
Spengler, however, inverts the Marxist and Nazi sequence, seeing the tri- 
umph over traditional culture not as the emergence of something better 
but as a decline into barbarism. 

So Donskis offers us an account of how Western modernity has 
spawned the polarizing antihumanistic forces that have so deeply 
eroded its viability. His book is a considerable achievement: wonder- 
fully insightful, carefully documented, and boldly argued. His erudition 
is impressively wide-ranging, but particularly interesting is his adept in- 
tegration of ideas drawn from his key philosophical mentors: Raymond 
Aron, Louis Demont, Ernest Gellner, Vytautas Kavolis, and Leszek 
Kolakowski. 

Donskis only hints at the metaphysical grounds for his impassioned 
moral and intellectual rejection of the antimodernists. He insists that 
our ethical beliefs must be grounded in objective universal norms, yet 
he seems to reject foundationalism when he agrees that one’s identity as 
a person is made not given, a historical achievement not a timeless es- 
sence. Sometimes he rejects hatred because he says it distorts some- 
thing fundamentally human about us, yet sometimes he rejects it for 
constructivist reasons, claiming that love integrates personality whereas 
hatred dissolves it and that skepticism even more than love is the key 
tool for fashioning viable forms of community. In a sense, his own 
views reflect the unresolved tension in modernity between universalism 
and individualism. I hope that Donskis will devote a subsequent work to 
explicating the metaphysical dimensions of his argument, exploring 
how best to resolve this debilitating tension, so that we might at long 
last move beyond both modernity and antimodemity.—George Allan, 
Dickinson College. 
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DOUGHERTY, Jude P. Religion — Gesellschaft — Demokratie. Ausgewählte 
Aufsdize. Edited and translated by Anton Rauscher. Soziale Orien- 
tierung, vol. 16. Berlin: Duncker & Humblodt, 2003. 140 pp. Paper, 
€48.00—Western Creed, Western Identity: such was the title of a vol- 
ume of collected essays by Jude P. Dougherty published in 2000; most of 
these essays are now made available in this German translation. Since 
the author is well known to the readership of the Review of Metaphys- 
ics, which he has served as editor for thirty years, his thought need not 
to be introduced by way of a book review; rather, it will be of interest to 
emphasize the timeliness of these studies for the German audience. 

The image of American culture in Europe is dominated by liberalism 
and pragmatism, and too little is known about how the ideals of U. S. so- 
ciety combine religion and democracy (the key words of the German 
book title). Dougherty presents himself as a stern critic of his nation’s 
way into secularism and as a strong defender of its roots in religion and 
freedom. He explains in detail how, during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, leading intellectuals, the media, and the Supreme Court 
gradually abandoned the religious foundations of the society by giving 
the First Amendment an interpretation that turned the nonestablish- 
ment clause into dogmatic secularism, thus neglecting the free-exercise 
clause of the same amendment. His hopes that the spirit of secularism 
(“der sikulare Geist,” p. 35) might become aware of the potential of reli- 
gion in society will certainly be shared by many of his German readers. 
In many historical excurses, Dougherty proves that religion was the 
driving force for the founding and rise of the United States from the very 
beginning up to the twentieth century, and he interprets lucidly the 
views of thinkers as different as John Locke, Thomas Hobbes, John 
Dewey, John C. Murray, and Jacques Maritain. Thus, he makes his state- 
ment that religion not only is—in some confused way—useful to morals 
but that this tradition transcends denominational differences and con- 
firms that religion refers human action to the transcendent that is its 
foundation. 

Dougherty’s essays document the fact that there is a strong Catholic 
tradition in the U. S., faithful to the ideals of this country, which include 
the optimism that human society can be managed reasonably. There- 
fore, he recalls to mind the importance of the common good. In addi- 
tion to its well-known features, such as the securing of welfare, the au- 
thor highlights the importance of history: It is history that defines any 
community, and its heritage determines what its common good is (p. 
97). Therefore, the philosopher’s recurrent arguments taken from the 
history of Western identity are not merely academic exercises but voice 
his conviction that the philosophical and theological tradition is part, 
wealth, and vocation of its present. 

In two chapters, Dougherty addresses the concept of responsibility. 
First, he shows that professional responsibility not only depends on the 
morals of the individual but also extends to the group in which actions 
are performed and, beyond that, to the society to which the profession- 
als offer their service. The one-sidedness of many media workers, who 
do not represent the values of the majority but strive at changing these, 
is the most striking example of irresponsibility (p. 107). From there the 
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argument shifts to the concept of collective responsibility—a problem 
of obvious importance to German readers, since Germany is responsible 
for the mass murder of Jews in the twentieth century. Dougherty is 
aware of this problem and takes his arguments from Karl Jaspers who, 
in the 1940s, had defined responsibility as always bound to the acting in- 
dividual, but who had also referred to a metaphysical and spiritual re- 
sponsibility that, indeed, extends to the whole community. However, 
Dougherty deals with powerful businesses in America which are con- 
fronted with lawsuits in cases where it is impossible to ascertain indi- 
vidual guilt. He concludes that such collective responsibility depends 
on a corporate will and morality, which entails that business companies 
do have such responsibility and would do well to watch their morality to 
the benefit of all. 

The book concludes with a heretofore unpublished essay about the 
“Indestructible Islam.” After an exposition of the inherently militant 
character of Islam from its origins, of its rise to high culture in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and its cultural decline that paralleled the rise of European 
culture since the late medieval period, Dougherty states that the crisis of 
Christianity endangers Western culture, while the spiritual power of Is- 
lam all over the world is as strong as ever. His concluding question (p. 
135) is valid not only for America under the threat of Islamist terrorism 
but also for all European countries with increasing Muslim populations: 
“Without Christianity, is the West able to defend itself against Islam?” 
Or otherwise: is our liberal, atheist democracy that is abhorred by mili- 
tant Islamists a strong enough counterbalance?—-Paul Richard Blum, 
Loyola College in Maryland. 


GILSON, Etienne. Thomism: The Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by Laurence K. Shook and Armand Maurer. Toronto: Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies, 2002. xiv + 454 pp. Cloth, $74.95.—This book is a 
translation of the sixth and final edition of Etienne Gilson’s Le 
Thomisme: Introduction à la philosophie de saint Thomas d'Aquin. 
Gilson published the first edition of this work in 1919. Subsequent mod- 
ifications and editions appeared in 1922, 1927, 1929, 1942, 1944, 1956, 
with the final sixth edition appearing in 1965. The 1965 edition may be 
regarded as his chef d'oeuvre, the culmination of Gilson’s long effort to 
present succinctly and comprehensively the philosophical thought of 
Thomas Aquinas. As new editions appeared, the editors explain, older 
interpretations were discarded, out of date controversies were sup- 
pressed, new insights gained and incorporated into the ever-enlarged 
versions. 

Although none of the titles Gilson gave to the six editions of his work 
contains the qualification “Christian,” he nevertheless insists on the es- 
sentially theological character of Thomas’s teaching. The theology of 
Thomas incorporates “not only in fact but necessarily a strictly rational 
philosophy. To deny this would be like denying that stones are real just 
because they are used to build a cathedral.” 
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In his preface, Gilson humbly describes a certain sadness in taking 
leave of a volume that has been a lifelong companion, in effect a chroni- 
cle of a decades long intellectual journey. “What disturbs me more,” he 
writes, “is the thought of the ignorance and mistakes that can still dis- 
tort the interpretation of a doctrine in the mind of a historian who de- 
voted himself to it for sixty years.” 

As a historian of medieval philosophy, Gilson is unsurpassed. It was 
his early studies of Descartes which led him to explore the medieval 
background of the problematic which the French philosopher confi- 
dently addressed. Those studies inevitably led him to the thought of 
Aquinas, at first dispassionately examined from the neutral vantage 
point of the historian, later embraced wholeheartedly and developed 
within a twentieth-century context. 

Gilson’s study of Aquinas focuses on the philosophical reflection 
which Thomas places at the service of theology. Hagiography does not 
interest him, yet “the mystic never entirely separated his meditations 
from his teaching, which drew inspiration from them.” That said, 
Thomas the Christian teacher drew upon Aristotle but also on 
Dionysius, the Liber de causis, Augustine, Boethius, Avicenna, and 
Averroes; in short, on anyone he found useful to his work. Thomas’s 
theology is undoubtedly that of a philosopher. Yet, as Gilson writes, 
“For theology to remain formally one as a science, it must want philoso- 
phy, elevate it to itself and assimilate it, so that all natural knowledge 
that it contains is directed and subordinated to the theologian’s point of 
view.” 

Gilson asks: Can we, without destroying it, uproot a philosophical 
idea from the milieu in which it was born and make it live outside its 
habitat? Gilson’s answer is ambiguous. A philosophy begins, he main- 
tains, with a philosopher and is identified with him, and this is no less 
true when the philosopher is first a theologian. 

Gilson’s exposition of the philosophy of St. Thomas follows the order 
given in the Summa Theologiae—the existence of God, the Divine Be- 
ing, creation, angels, the human person, intellect, will, the virtues, law, 
and society. After an extensive examination of Thomas’s key doctrines, 
the book concludes with a chapter entitled “The Spirit of Thomism.” 

The texture of Thomism, Gilson maintains, is woven from a small 
number of constantly intersecting principles—the notion of being, its in- 
telligibility, and confidence in the power of the intellect to ferret out the 
secrets of nature. “Thus it is the being of a thing that determines its 
truth, and it is the truth of a thing that grounds the truth of thought.” 

Natural reason, Gilson believes, leads to a longing for the supernatu- 
ral. If one sentence could summarize his position, it may be this: 
“[Thomism] is a philosophy that creates excitement by means of pure 
ideas and does so by sheer faith in the value of proofs and submission to 
the demands of reason.”——Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University 
of America. 
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HADOT, Pierre. What is Ancient Philosophy? Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2002. xiv + 362 pp. Cloth, $29.95—This is an important and inter- 
esting study that elaborates (and reorganizes) the work Hadot began in 
Exercices spirituals et philosophie antique (Paris: Etudes Augustini- 
ennes, 1987), which appeared in English in an expanded volume entitled 
Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to 
Foucault (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers Ltd., 1995). Michael Chase 
translated both works. 

What is Ancient Philosophy? is mandatory reading for anyone inter- 
ested in ancient philosophy in general or in the development of the 
philosophical schools that flourished in antiquity. But it is also a frus- 
trating book because it fails to make and maintain some important dis- 
tinctions in the discussions of Plato, Plato’s dialogues, and Socrates. 

The book is divided into three parts: part 1 examines the Platonic def- 
inition of philosophy and its antecedents, in order to trace the origin and 
meaning of terms such as philosophein and the noun philosophia; part 2 
adumbrates the notion of philosophy as a way of life; and part 3 tracks 
the transformation of the ancient idea of philosophy into the Middle 
Ages and modernity. What is Ancient Philosophy? can be read by 
scholars and generalists alike. Its clarity and breadth make this book a 
valuable addition to any ancient philosophy survey course. 

Hadot provides evidence that, in antiquity, students came to philoso- 
phy because they wished to transform their lives. Work on one’s beliefs 
and practices was aimed at transforming one’s entire person, one’s 
whole way of life. Hence, philosophy arose out of existential concerns; 
and since the primary philosophical question was, “What is the best way 
to live?”, philosophy was essentially ethical. Hadot explains that spiri- 
tual exercises took three main forms: “physical, as in dietary regimes, or 
discursive, as in dialogue and meditation, or intuitive, as in contempla- 
tion, but which were all intended to effect a modification and a transfor- 
mation in the subject who practiced them” (p. 6). He shows clearly that 
the conception and practice of philosophy in antiquity differs signifi- 
cantly from philosophy as it is practiced today. 

Part 1 is especially illuminating, particularly chapter 1 (“Philosophy 
Before Philosophy”) and chapter 4 (“The Definition of ‘Philosopher’ in 
Plato’s Symposium”). In this latter chapter, Hadot argues that, in the 
Symposium, Plato situates philosophy as such in between wisdom and 
ignorance, Poros and Penia, when he has the priestess Diotima describe 
the philosopher as “both desirous of wisdom and yet supplied with it, 
philosophizing through his whole life” (“kai phronesios epithumetes 
kai porimos, philosophon dia pantos tou biou” [Symposium 203d6—-7; 
compare 202a, 204a]). It would have greatly strengthened Hadot’s case 
were he to have shown that this definition of philosophy and the philos- 
opher appears also in at least two other dialogues: in the notion of “So- 
cratic Ignorance,” familiar from the Delphic Oracle story in the Apology 
of Socrates and in the Lysis (217e-218b). 

This is a more historical and in some ways more coherent book than 
Philosophy as a Way of Life, and it continues Hadot’s insightful analy- 
ses of the origin and meaning of philosophy in antiquity. Hadot shows 
that, for the ancients, the doctrinal content of the various schools of phi- 
losophy was of secondary importance to the perfection of one’s life 
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through philosophy. He traces the historical development of the six dis- 
tinct schools that flourished from the early fourth century B.C.E. to the 
end of the Imperial period in Rome, when Christianity arrived on the 
scene. He wonders how different our portrait of Socrates would be had 
we the complete record of Socratic literature (sokratikoi logoi). Al- 
though Hadot admits that he is not attempting (impossibly) to recuper- 
ate or reconstruct the historical Socrates, he apparently sees no meth- 
odological problem in bringing Xenophon’s writings to bear on an 
interpretive issue concerning one of Plato’s dialogues. (As he does on p. 
37, adducing Xenophon’s judgment to bolster Socrates’ rationale in the 
Crito.) If Hadot is not trying to reconstruct a historical Socrates, should 
we not regard Plato’s and Xenophon’s Socrateses as two different char- 
acters? 

Another distinction not maintained is that between Socrates, the char- 
acter, and Plato, the author. Hadot frequently uses forms of expression 
such as “Plato says,” “Plato speaks,” and the like. (He is certainly not 
the only commentator on Plato guilty of this glissement!) He uses 
“Plato says” when quoting Socrates’ words to Meno (p. 63), “Plato pro- 
poses” when discussing Diotima’s words to Socrates (p. 56), “Plato 
speaks” recalling Socrates’ words to Phaedrus (p. 56), “Plato declares” 
when citing the Seventh Letter (p. 66), and “Plato is supposed to have 
said” when citing the doxographical account of Diogenes Laertius (p. 
110). In his defense, Hadot admits that such phrases are “quite inexact” 
(p. 71), but he uses them anyway. Strictly speaking, Plato does not “say” 
anything in the dialogues he writes, though he is responsible for every- 
thing said and done in them. But even if we allow for a loose use of 
“says,” should we not at least differentiate: (1) what Plato “says” in his 
letters; (2) what Plato “says” in his dialogues through characters, (3) 
what Plato is reported to have “said” by doxography, and (4) the “says” 
of meaning, as in, “What is this philosopher saying in this work?” It is 
unnecessarily confusing to use the same expression for all these 
senses.—Gary Alan Scott, Loyola College in Maryland. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. Four Seminars. Translated by Andrew Mitchell and 
Francois Raffoul. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2003. xvii + 
188 pp. Cloth, $35.00—The present volume consists of the protocols of 
twenty séances (seminar sessions) held between 1966 and 1973 in which 
Heidegger was the central figure. They occurred as four seminars, the 
first three of which were given in Provence (1966, 1968, and 1969, re- 
spectively), the last one having taken place in Heidegger’s home in 
Zähringen, a suburb of Freiburg im Breisgau, three years before his 
death in 1976. Appended to the protocols are two brief texts, the first 
written in the winter of 1972-73 on part of Parmenides’ Fragment 1 (pp. 
94-7) which Heidegger read during the last session of the fourth semi- 
nar, on 8 September 1973, and an introduction to the Parmenides inter- 
pretation called “The Provenance of Thinking” (p. 93), which was writ- 
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ten at some point between 1973 and the spring of 1976. The two texts 
were added by the editor of the Gesamtausgabe edition of Heidegger's 
Seminare (vol. 15) in 1986. The five pages on which they appear con- 
tain the only sentences composed by Heidegger himself and are there- 
fore the only ones, in fact, from Heidegger’s own German in Four Semi- 
nars. 

The German text of the protocols that was published in 1977 in a 
translation by Curd Ochwadt is based on a French version which ap- 
peared in 1976 as Questions IV, edited by Jean Beaufret and Claude 
Roéls. The French texts were initially printed in limited editions for use 
by the participants in the seminars, their students, and friends. A num- 
ber of the headings and some introductory material from Questions has 
been omitted in the translations, including, for example, the locations of 
the séances. Given the centrality of the notion of place [Ort] in 
Heidegger's discussions in several of the early seminars, this is a curious 
omission. The English translators’ notes mark changes that were intro- 
duced into the Gesamtausgabe edition by Professor Ochwadt. 

The protocols of the first seminar are entirely by Beaufret. The sec- 
ond and third sets of protocols were collaboratively edited under the su- 
pervision of Roger Munier. The Zähringen protocols were prepared by 
Francois Fédier, Francois Vezin, Henri Mongis, and Jacques Taminiaux. 
All were read in Heidegger’s presence for his approval and possible 
emendation. Heidegger also read the final edition of the Zähringen sem- 
inars (p. 91). The dust jacket of the first German edition indicates that 
Heidegger monitored the translations from the French and purposed 
them for inclusion among his published writings (p. 101 n. 7). The four 
seminars have now made their way into the English Heidegger corpus in 
a translation by Andrew Mitchell and Francois Raffoul But except for 
the Parmenides interpretation and its introduction, are the eighty pages 
of the four seminars really “Heidegger”? The translators, who worked 
with the Gesamtausgabe text, write: “It is our belief that the texts of 
these four seminars are of genuine value on a par with the works of 
Heidegger's own sole composition” (p. ix). Serious questions may be 
raised about their belief, however, since all of the protocols were au- 
thored by Beuafret and others. It is also somewhat disturbing that 
Heidegger, who gave such reverence to the word, has been made politi- 
cally correct at p. 24 (“he or she” for Heidegger’s “er” [he]). Surprisingly, 
the authors have erred in elementary English grammar in two places 
(pp. 4, 45), where the present tense of the verb “lie” (liegen) is given as 
“lays.” 

These may be small matters but they are relevant, I think, since the 
book is advertised as providing “extraordinarily rich material for stu- 
dents and scholars wanting to understand the course of Heidegger’s 
thought in his later years” (publisher's dust jacket copy). On the other 
hand, as every first-year philosophy student learns, all of “Aristotle” is 
logoi (lecture notes). In many cases a session begins with a reading of 
the protocol of the preceding séance. The protocols of the three ses- 
sions of the first seminar have epigraphs consisting of lines of poetry by 
Heidegger's friend René Char (pp. 1, 3, and 6), who also provided an in- 
scription for the French publication dedicated to Heidegger (p. xx). 
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Leaving aside the matter of the authorial authenticity of the protocols, 
what are the seminars about? Their immediate inspiration was a lecture 
Heidegger gave in Provence in 1958 on “Hegel and the Greeks.” The 
texts studied by the seminarians, many of whom were then graduate 
students, include Hegel’s Difference between Fichte’s and Schelling’s 
System of Philosophy, the Diels-Kranz edition of the fragments of the 
pre-Platonics, and, of course, several of Heidegger’s own publications. 
Beaufret reports that, according to Heidegger, the “secret” of the Hegel 
seminar (1968) “and by implication of any seminar” is so thoroughly to 
penetrate and interpret the “few lines of the text” on which the work as 
a whole pivots that the participants are “able to read Hegel’s whole 
book” (p. 10). In an interpretation of a fragment by Heraclitus, 
Heidegger’s focus is characteristically on single words set in paratactic 
apposition to each other (p. 2). The paratactic method is also used in 
later conversations about Hegel (pp. 47, 48, 57, 58). There are also illu- 
minating discussions of Kant and Husserl on the categories (pp. 65-7) 
and Marx (pp. 52, 73-5, 77). 

Overall Four Seminars is essentially a glimpse into Heidegger’s way 
of working with students. Its pages recount his effortless command of 
the sweep of the history of Western philosophy from Anaximander to 
Husserl and Wittgenstein, his modesty about the accomplishments of 
Being and Time (pp. 71, 78) fifty years after writing the book, his con- 
viction about the fundamental philosophical importance of phenomeno- 
logical method (p. 11), and the importance of the relation between 
thinking and translation. Perhaps the most quotable line (of which there 
are many) that may be found in these pages is that Hegel’s “Logic pre- 
sents God’s thought before the creation” (p. 56; see also p. 61). It strikes 
me that this is also the thinking that interests Heidegger in Parmenides’ 
notion of noein and in Heidegger’s many late texts where the topic is 
thinking, including On the Matter of Thinking [Zur Sache des Denkens] 
(1969) and What Calls for Thinking? [Was heißt Denken?] (1954), 
which Heidegger once termed his “favorite book.” Finally, it is perhaps 
also what he has in mind in the last seminar when he speaks of “tauto- 
logical thinking” (p. 80). 

There are in these pages other noteworthy attributions to Heidegger, 
who is reported to have said in a seminar: “There can be no authority 
[for example, Heidegger himself in a seminar], since we work in com- 
mon,” and “in a genuine seminar, the teacher is the one who learns the 
most. For this, it is not required that he instruct the others what the text 
means, but instead that he listen rightly to the text” (p. 10). Genuine 
teaching, then, is the demonstration of listening and thinking, not the 
presentation of content. The book is provided with two rather meager 
glossaries (pp. 113-18) and a brief Translators’ Foreword (pp. vii- 
xvii).—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 
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KAUFMANN, Eric P. The Rise and Fall of Anglo-America. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 2004. 374 pp. Cloth, $49.95—In an erudite philo- 
sophical and sociological analysis, Kaufmann provides an extended il- 
lustration for anyone who needs to be reminded of the fact that ideas 
have consequences. If the United States once possessed an ethnic core, 
one may say, an Anglo-Protestant soul, sometime between 1920 and 
1970, it lost that soul, succumbing to a liberal virus that sapped its inner 
strength. Coupled with an immigration policy which led to the relative 
demographic decline of the once-dominant WASP, the Anglo-Protestant 
doctrinal retreat has produced a different America from that of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. The causes are multiple, but Kauf- 
mann focuses on cultural and ideological changes originating within the 
Anglo-Protestant intellectual community as mainline Protestantism 
moved from its early New England moorings to a left-liberal egalitarian 
phase. Kaufmann chronicles the decline, beginning in the period 1905- 
18 to its culmination in 1970, presenting the decline as the inevitable re- 
sult of the alliance of liberal Protestants with the New York intellectuals 
of the Village Renaissance period. 

The influence of New York intellectuals of the 1930s, notably that of 
John Dewey and his disciples, was not inconsequential. Dewey’s liberal 
progressive cosmopolitanism, with its emphasis on the common dignity 
of all human beings, required the United States to accept all cultures on 
an equal footing. The Protestant Good Will movement was but one man- 
ifestation by Anglo-Protestant intellectuals of the “one world” cosmo- 
politan and nondenominational ideology. The international socialism of 
Eugene Debs, Felix Adler, and Franz Boas was the Zeitgeist of the day. 
Dewey’s liberal humanism of Enlightenment origin found its popular ex- 
pression in the New Republic, of which he was editor, and other so- 
called little magazines, notably the Partisan Review. 

Kaufmann makes it clear that the impact of the New York intellectu- 
als of the interwar years on the mainstream academic world was signifi- 
cant. The influence of the socialist internationalism came to be felt 
throughout the culture of the nation, affecting immigration policy, the 
writing of history, and the promotion of self-expression in literature and 
the arts. 

By 1970 the cosmopolitan individualism of the multicultural modern- 
ists had replaced the ideology of the once-dominant WASP. “A strong 
argument can be made,” Kaufmann writes, “that multiculturalism is the 
official ideology of the American nation, manifested in school and uni- 
versity curricula, social science and humanities discourse, and political 
and legal systems.” Multiculturalism for the American intellectual main- 
stream is a liberal egalitarian strategy aimed at ethnic dissolution and 
the repudiation of tradition and all boundary-maintaining mechanisms. 
One may say that Emil Durkheim’s dream became a reality. 

Kaufmann does not disguise his own preference, “Those of us who 
consider ourselves liberal find it very difficult to accept that any group 
has the right to impose its hegemony over a nation state’s realms of po- 
litical, economic and mass cultural activity.” Citing Habermas in sup- 
port, he writes that dominant ethnicity must give way to multicultural- 
ism, but a multiculturalism “garnished with a limited constitutional 
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patriotism that is highly inclusive and abstract.” Happily, in his view, 
the older America whose voice was New England has passed, and even 
its memory seems beyond recall. 

Of the New York intellectuals, Horace M. Kallen partly dissented from 
the vision of a “homeless mind,” characteristic of the cosmopolitan Jew- 
ish experience. Kallen believed ethnicity to be a primordial force, some- 
thing that could not be melted down. He was convinced that in time a 
new Euro-American ethnic type was likely to emerge. His political vi- 
sion of America, as related by Kaufmann, was more likely to be “a de- 
mocracy of nationalities, cooperating voluntarily and autonomously 
through common institutions in the enterprise of self-realization 
through the perfection of men according to their kind.” 

Well, assuming the accuracy of this account, what does the future 
hold? Kaufmann, believing that ethnicity is a thing of the past, predicts 
that differentiation in the future will have more to do with class. “Up- 
per-status groups will continue to differentiate themselves from the 
lower by income, education, and cosmopolitan sensibility. Within this 
upper-status group, public sector and creative professionals, with their 
Democratic sympathies, will tend to form a separate group from Repub- 
lican oriented private sector managers and professionals.” Kaufmann 
continues, “Race and ethnicity will play a role in this alignment only in- 
sofar as whites and Asians (as well as mixed Eurasians) remain overrep- 
resented in upper-status groups, while black and Hispanics remain un- 
derrepresented in them.” 

Kaufmann’s mastery of an extensive body of literature, comprising 
philosophical, sociological, and historical sources, is rare today when 
philosophy has retreated into logical and narrow textual studies. Its rar- 
ity belies its importance for an understanding of the cultural conflict be- 
setting the nation. Kaufmann writes in the socially conscious style char- 
acteristic of early twentieth-century philosophers such as Alfred North 
Whitehead, George Santayana, and John Dewey, not to mention Horace 
M. Kallen, whose views he frequently cites——Jude P. Dougherty, The 
Catholic University of America. 


MANSINI, Guy and James G. Hart, Editors. Ethics and Theological Disclo- 
sures: The Thought of Robert Sokolowski. Washington, D.C.: The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 2003. xviii + 198 pp. Cloth, $69.95— 
This second festschrift for Robert Sokolowski brings together papers 
given in April 2000 at a colloquium on the occasion of his sixty-fifth 
birthday. In contrast with the first festschrift in honor of his sixtieth 
birthday, which was mostly phenomenological philosophy, the present 
collection is mostly phenomenological theology. 

The first three chapters of the book under review concern two recent 
articles by Sokolowski about friendship, in which he interprets 
Aristotle’s account in the Nicomachean Ethics in the context of the Eth- 
ics as a whole. Sokolowski says that the Ethics is organized around 
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four successive culminations, “which are like a series of ridges that get 
progressively higher,” namely, magnanimity, justice, friendship, and 
contemplation. He differentiates these four phenomenologically, ac- 
cording to the categorial form distinctive of each. 

In the second chapter Richard Cobb-Stevens takes up the concluding 
topic of Sokolowski’s Moral Action—the beautiful and the good—and 
relates it to Sokolowski’s treatment of friendship. Sokolowski had said 
that beauty “crowns” the achievement of the good in that possession of 
the good is not only satisfaction but also display, and this good thing dis- 
played is appreciated as admirable. Cobb-Stevens considers the goods 
achieved in friendships and how their achievement leads to admiration. 

Guy Mansini in the next chapter summarizes Aquinas’s use of 
Aristotle on friendship in his treatment of the theological virtue of char- 
ity. He then adverts to Sokolowski’s account of the categorial form of 
friendship—friends wish each other’s good as their own good—-and ana- 
lyzes how this form is at work in charity. In other words, as Aquinas 
made use of Aristotle in his treatment of charity, so Mansini makes use 
of Sokolowski in his similar treatment. Incidentally, Mansini as one of 
the editors of the present volume gives a concise survey of Sokolowski’s 
writings in his introduction. 

In chapter 4 Owen Sadlier recapitulates Sokolowski’s philosophical 
foundations of theology. That is, he connects themes in Sokolowski’s 
philosophical writings with related themes in Sokolowski’s theological 
writings. He begins by relating Sokolowski’s account of making distinc- 
tions to “the Christian distinction,” introduced in Sokolowski's The God 
of Faith and Reason. Sadlier proceeds similarly with the themes of the 
constitution of appearances, of parts and wholes, and of presence and 
absence. 

James Hart deals in chapter 6 with intentionality within the Christian 
distinction, first the intentionality of God toward the world and then the 
intentionality of human beings toward God. More exactly, he examines 
the bringing about of intentionality within the divine life as the condi- 
tion for the creation of the world, and then the way the human address 
of God as “you” in prayer is conditioned by each being first addressed as 
“you” by God. 

In chapter 7 John McCarthy discusses the natural knowability of God. 
His text is Romans 1:20: “Ever since the creation of the world, [God’s] 
invisible attributes of eternal power and divinity have been clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that have been made.” McCarthy in ef- 
fect asks how is it that Paul thinks that reason on its own can arrive at 
the Christian understanding of God as creator of the world when pagan 
thought never managed to conceive of divinity as separate from the 
world. To answer this question, McCarthy turns to Paul’s speech in the 
Areopagus. He interprets Paul’s statements about the altar to the un- 
known god as indicating not just that his audience acknowledges its ig- 
norance of the divine but also that some Athenians see knowledge of the 
divine as fulfilling the quest for knowledge. 

John Brough in the next chapter focuses on the presentational form 
through which the Eucharist is given, as treated by Sokolowski in Eu- 
charistic Presence. At the Last Supper, Jesus anticipated his passion 
and death when he identified the bread and wine with his body and 
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blood and said that his body would be given up and his blood shed “for 
you and for all.” He then told the apostles to “do this in memory of me.” 
Among other things, Brough clarifies how the eucharistic celebration 
presents itself as identical with the sacrifice on Calvary because its quo- 
tation of Jesus’ words serves to identify the present speaker with Jesus 
and to identify the present bread and wine with those of the first Eucha- 
rist. 

In the ninth chapter Francis Slade sheds light on the modern philo- 
sophical argument for the right to rule by contrasting it with the argu- 
ments in the Crito. This dialogue presents Athens as a city ruled by 
laws. “The laws, the rulers of Athens,” in Socrates’ words, are consti- 
tuted as such by a promise of obedience; whereas promises are extrane- 
ous to all other premodern forms of rule: the king does not cease to be a 
king if I break my promise to obey him. Slade goes on to explain how in 
the Crito the arguments of philosophy are not the arguments of rule, 
while in modern political philosophy the arguments of philosophy are 
the arguments of rule. 

The book ends with a chapter by Sokolowski on the revelation of the 
Trinity. Through carefully describing the disclosure of the Trinity in the 
gospels, especially Christ’s eternal Sonship, Sokolowski is able to con- 
clude: “God’s further giving in creation and in the mission of his Son can 
then be seen as reflections of the immanent gift within the Holy Trinity.” 
In this way Sokolowski here carries further his treatment of creation 
and incarnation in his two theological books, the subject of this 
festschrift—Gregory des Jardins, London, United Kingdom. 


REDPATH, Peter A., Editor. A Thomistic Tapestry. Essays in Memory of Eti- 
enne Gilson. Value Inquiry Book Series, vol. 142. New York: Rodopi, 
2003. 243 pp. Cloth, $52.00—The editor explains that special studies in 
philosophy honoring Etienne Gilson are long overdue. Gilson was not 
only one of the greatest historians of philosophy of the twentieth cen- 
tury but also a leading philosopher. Gilson exposed the myth that 
Descartes developed an altogether new way of thinking, refuted the be- 
lief that philosophy came to an end with the last of the ancient pagan 
thinkers, and made a strong stand against skepticism. Professor 
Redpath plans to publish a series in order to recall the importance of 
Gilson and to keep alive a greater appreciation of Thomistic realism. 
This first volume is dedicated to Armand Maurer of the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Medieval Studies in Toronto, who has captured in a remarkable 
way Gilson’s thought and his humanism. 

Jorge J. E. Gracia attempts to explain why Gilson is so lucid in his 
writings: knowledge of the cultural milieu, knowledge of the context, in- 
terpreting texts in the light of the whole treatise. Richard Geraghty ex- 
amines the nature of ethics as a practical philosophy, while Peter 
Redpath recalis Armand Maurer’s study on the unity of science and 
Robert A. Delfino lavishes praise on Maurer’s book About Beauty. 
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Desmond J. Fitzgerald discusses a less known topic, “Étienne Gilson 
and the San Francisco Conference” (1945), which drafted the charter for 
the United Nations. Gilson’s refusal to acknowledge critical realism is 
the subject of a valuable essay by Raymond Dennehy. Realism is imme- 
diate and not in need of a critical reflection. Joseph J. Califano shows 
that Maurer shed much light on the question of the division of the sci- 
ences: Thomas would have developed a metaphysics and epistemology 
different from Aristotle’s. In a challenging essay F. Murphy draws atten- 
tion to Maritain’s and Gilson’s different approaches to art (for Gilson 
painting represents not the essence but the vital act of existing). 

The longest article of the book is strictly historical dealing as it does 
with Gilson’s and Henri Gouhier’s varying interpretations of 
Malebranche (Richard J. Fafara): Gilson links Malebranche’s thought to 
an original vision and personal attitude. James Maroosis draws a com- 
parison between John of St. Thomas’s theory of concepts and Peirce’s 
thought-signs. The concluding article discusses the relation between 
revelation and reason, as Gilson sees it (James V. Schall). Gilson dates 
the end of the Middle Ages to the time when despair arose of reconciling 
in any way reason and revelation. However, Schall argues, the history of 
modern philosophy is dependent on understanding the relation between 
reason and revelation. 

The book is pleasantly edited offering several photographs of Gilson 
and Gouhier and is completed by an Index locorum as well as an Index 
of names and subjects—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy 
“Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The Netherlands. 


RESCHER, Nicholas. Fairness. Theory and Practice of Distributive Justice. 
New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 2002. xiii + 134 pp. Cloth, 
$34.95—There are many ways to distribute burdens and benefits. One 
of them is to opt for fairness. In this book, Nicolas Rescher purports to 
explain what this means. The book turns against the tendency to con- 
flate the fairness of a distribution with other valuable properties of 
them. Frequently a distribution is said to be fair just because it maxi- 
mizes the satisfaction of preferences or minimizes costs. The point 
made abundantly clear in this book is that fairness is different. A fair 
distribution is, Rescher argues, one that has taken all legitimate claims 
into account in proportion to their strength. Fairness means claim pro- 
portionality. Achieving fairness is to treat everyone’s legitimate claim 
alike, and this means securing neither preference satisfaction, happi- 
ness nor wealth. In fact, Rescher does not seem to believe that fairness 
realizes any moral ideal at all! In Rescher’s view fairness is “not so 
much a matter of justice as one of mere rationality” (p. 13). 

Despite this appeal to rationality, Rescher’s book avoids the question 
that has engaged most moral philosophers: why be fair? What are the 
motives for fairness? The analysis undertaken is first of all conceptual, 
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that is to say descriptive rather than normative. From this point of view 
it makes a lot of sense to include systematic comparisons with other dis- 
tributive principles. 

In chapter 4 Rescher clearly develops the contrast between fairness 
and “subjective equity’—the distribution of goods in order to maximize 
subjective evaluations. However, how individuals value the goods to be 
distributed between them is not relevant to the fair division of these 
goods even when they are equally entitled to them, Rescher argues. 
Fairness requires that the value of these goods be equal, not that they 
are valued equally; the upshot being that it is too easy to ignore consid- 
erations of fairness in assuming the role of a benevolent paternalist, 
aiming for maximum subjective contentment. 

In chapter 5 an original analysis is made of what is called the Leibniz- 
Keynes conception of distributive justice as “probabilistic proportional- 
ism.” The notion of distribution following this doctrine is simple and in- 
tuitive. If A and B are equally entitled to X worth $100 but the likelihood 
of A having X is 0.4 and 0.6 for B, then probabilistic proportionalism 
holds that A should get $40 and B $60. A just distribution is simply one 
that is proportionate to each claimant's probability of having the good 
(or burden) in question—given that they are equally entitled to the par- 
ticular good. Three centuries after its formulation by Leibniz, Keynes 
accepted the principle as a key to solving distributive problems in cases 
of uncertainty. Rescher invokes a number of critical remarks against 
this principle. The point is made that probabilistic proportionalism 
seems implausible in situations calling for corrective justice as opposed 
to distributive justice. Whereas corrective justice always proceeds from 
a given set of entitlements (although their strength may be unknown), 
distributive justice is concerned with the distribution of the entitle- 
ments themselves. For example, distribution in proportion to probabili- 
ties seems less appropriate in the distribution of goods among people 
who already have determinate, albeit perhaps unknown, claim of owner- 
ship. It would be more appropriate when there are no preestablished 
claims of ownership at all. 

By focusing exclusively on the concept of fairness, the book force- 
fully establishes what distinguishes fair distributions from others. The 
guiding principle of the book is that although people may disagree about 
what distributions are fair, “there is not much room for disagreement 
about what fairness is” (p. 13). This may indeed be true. But it is ques- 
tionable that Rescher succeeds in demonstrating that an uncontrover- 
sial meaning to fairness is generally at hand. The examples used 
throughout the book happen to coincide with existing and perhaps less 
controversial legal conventions concerned with the logic of inheritance. 
Although certainly helpful in order to illustrate what makes a particular 
distribution fair, they are less helpful in order to assess the fairness of 
the system of inheritance and the general distribution of property that 
flows from it. Rescher is preoccupied with the fairness of individual dis- 
tributions, not with the fairness of the structure of distributions in soci- 
ety (what Rawls would call the basic structure of society). In that sense, 
the book avoids the topic that dominates recent research in moral and 
political philosophy. That is to some extent regrettable, but it is also, 
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perhaps, a necessary condition for achieving one of the most forceful 
conceptual analysis of fairness yet produced.—Ludvig Beckman, Upp- 
sala University. 


Rizzi, Anthony. The Science Before Science: A Guide to Thinking in the 21st 
Century. Baton Rouge: IAP Press, 2004. xxx + 390 pp. Cloth, $24.25; 
paper, $16.00—Perhaps one of the most neglected fields of philosophy 
is the philosophy of nature, “physics” in Aristotle’s sense. In The Sci- 
ence Before Science, Anthony Rizzi, a well-established theoretical physi- 
cist, examines the underlying assumptions of his discipline. Trained in 
physics without any background in philosophy, he found himself dissat- 
isfied with contemporary accounts of science that reduced it to mere 
description and prediction. Reflecting on the structure of scientific ex- 
planation, he was quickly led to discussions of nature, causality, and 
truth. Taking Aristotle and Aquinas as mentors in the difficult terrain of 
metaphysics and epistemology, he discovered with awe the larger philo- 
sophical landscape that placed his professional endeavor in a new per- 
spective. From discussions of nature, knowledge, and God he moves to 
discussions of evolution, quantum mechanics, Bell’s theorem, and the 
Einstein—Podolsky—Rosen paradox. Rizzi brings to every topic a fresh- 
ness denied the seasoned philosopher. He remains a physicist, but one 
who has discovered the insights provided by a realistic metaphysics. 
The book may be understood as a brief for wisdom in the Thomistic 
sense. It ends with an examination of evidence for the existence of God 
and the moral import of a teleological conception of nature. 

Historical excursions lead to discussions of medieval conceptions of 
inertia, Galileo’s contribution to astronomy, Newton’s mechanics, the 
origin of the “big bang” theory, relativity, and Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle. In a critique of Hume and Kant, Rizzi finds particularly conge- 
nial Jacques Maritain’s description and analysis of the empiriometric 
sciences. Although it can be misused, “modern science,” writes Rizzi, 
“is the one place where one finds respect for truth, both by the public 
and among academics,” yet it exists within a broader framework of 
knowledge that includes the metaphysical and the moral and as such is 
governed by insights not of its own making. In short, the scientist is 
humble before nature and human experience in all of its complexities. 

Clearly The Science Before Science is not written for the professional 
philosopher although it may be appreciated by anyone who has ever 
taught an introductory course. Rizzi’s intent is to open the beginning 
student of physics, chemistry, or mathematics to the principles presup- 
posed by his chosen field of study, to situate his discipline in the wider 
framework of knowledge of nature and human nature, and to explore 
some of the implications thereof. As such it is a provocative book that 
could well be used as an introduction in any elementary science course. 
Given the clarity of its style, the book is accessible to advanced high 
school students as well as college majors.—Jude P. Dougherty, The 
Catholic University of America. 
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ROUSE, Joseph. How Scientific Practices Matter. Reclaiming Philosophical 
Naturalism. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2002. iii + 383 
pp. Cloth, $49.00—Rouse’s masterful tome encompasses capacious do- 
mains but suffers from obscuration due to pleonasm and too many at- 
tempts to counter or unify the disparate views of too many other distin- 
guished philosophers. 

Vowing to display the concepts of nature and normativity as two sides 
of the same coin, Rouse sets forth nine weighty chapters interspersed 
with numerous explanatory footnotes, culminating in a bibliography of 
326 references and a detailed index. The chapters resonate from a 
theme of integrated discursive scientific practices influenced by chang- 
ing circumstances which contribute to meaningful naturalistic explica- 
tion of normative accountability. 

In the first part of his book Rouse states his thesis, which is to justify 
in philosophy naturalism, construable as metaphilosophical in defer- 
ence to science, or as philosophical in concert with sciences account- 
able to nature. His “robust” naturalism allows science to be free not 
only of arbitrary philosophical constraints like mistaken methodological 
or ontological presuppositions (compare Nietzsche) but also of mysteri- 
ous or supernatural forces (after Quine). He advances a twofold strat- 
egy: (1) to address misunderstood criticisms of antinaturalists (for ex- 
ample, Thomas Nagel, John Searle, Charles Taylor) appealing to logical 
or transcendental necessities of language (Frege, Husserl); and (2) to re- 
conceive scientific practices as identifiable by normative accountability, 
thereby enabling to comprehension of causal processes without any re- 
duction to regularities or rules. In caricaturing the first strategy he 
quotes Fred Dretske, “how to bake a normative cake out of non-norma- 
tive ingredients,” thus reifying the perennial question of how to derive 
an “ought” from an “is.” Expressed in a more sophisticated way, the 
problem becomes, “How is the immaterial structure of language, con- 
sciousness, or representation instantiated in the material world such 
that its necessity is bindingly authoritative?” After elaborating upon 
Kuhn’s placing scientific interpretation of nature above Taylor’s self-in- 
terpreting social engagements, Rouse faults Taylor for rendering unin- 
telligible the distinction between natural causality and normativity of 
meaning but agrees with Taylor that the human sciences are more inter- 
pretive than the natural sciences because their objects are the human 
agents doing the interpreting. 

In chapter 3 Rouse counters Quine’s contention that indeterminacy of 
translation warrants predication based on empirical grounds by indulg- 
ing in a tedious digression about language acquisition peripheral to his 
main thesis yet concluding that fact and meaning are aspects of every 
significant utterance in any epistemic domain. After opposing Roth’s 
logical independence of scientific and meaning realism, Rouse follows 
Roth and refutes Quine by excluding neurophysiology as socially inter- 
active basis for knowledge because individuals differ in their physical 
receptors for stimuli. Rouse criticizes Rorty’s rejection of scientific suc- 
cesses as signs of objectivity and advocacy of their replacement by mere 
conversation by showing that scientific practices are connected to 
something other than language because they transform their 
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surroundings and are resilient in their accountability to phenomena in 
the world. What is objectively causally determined is incompatible with 
the socially determined outcome of conversation. 

In introducing chapter 4, “Feminist Challenges to the Reification of 
Knowledge,” Rouse refutes the Edinburgh Strong Programme by argu- 
ing that the unpredictability of scientific discovery transcends prior re- 
flection, and that the benefits accruing therefrom quash any jealous mo- 
tivations of sociologists of science to “rescue” philosophy from the 
immensity of scientific progress. Next, Rouse favors feminist accord 
with Quinean indeterminacy of translation, iJuminates feminist rejec- 
tion of epistemological understanding, and elaborates upon feminist 
preference for an affective and participatory rather than explanatory 
stance toward scientific knowledge. Thus, normative aspirations of 
feminist science aim for who knows as well as what is known, reconfig- 
uring conceptions of nature with attention to bodily intra-actions with 
material surroundings. 

Rouse’s chapter 5 defends scientific practices as normative against 
regularities and representationalism, the latter interposing an obstacle 
of semantic content between the knower and the world. Support for 
this view comes from Brandom, Heidegger, Wittgenstein, and Davidson, 
who render a normatively pragmatic account of intentionality. Rouse 
challenges “epistemic sovereignty” from outside or above and opposes 
any externally imposed restrictions affecting the legitimacy of scientific 
practices. Drawing upon Sellars and Heidegger, Rouse understands 
causality as already normative and normatively as causally efficacious. 

In chapter 6 Rouse makes much of Brandom’s dependence of speak- 
ers upon connecting to the same inferentially specified objects in dis- 
cursive interactions and the extension of singular terms to perceptual 
and practical interactions with causally efficacious objects. This at- 
tempt to overcome the dualism of nature and normativity entails articu- 
lated semantic content as the deferential authority (normative) and em- 
pirical content contributed observationally (natural). Here sapience is 
the dimension crucial to perception as a reliably attributed disposition 
to acquire commitments whereby action is reliably disposed to fulfill ac- 
knowledged commitments. Rouse faults Brandom for mutuality norms 
within discursive practices aiming at common sets of beliefs “equally 
good for all,” and he argues that such beliefs must be materially compat- 
ible. He also faults Haugeland for blocking discursive normativity by 
giving priority to objects rather than phenomena. 

Chapter 7 addresses the question of how the normative force of 
causal interaction is binding upon the participants in discursive prac- 
tices. Rouse opposes Brandom by advocating an alternative to desires 
or self-binding commitments, that is, a common good recognizing diver- 
sity which becomes normative by indentifying capacities for skillful per- 
formance. The imposition of meaning by speech reconfigures the 
world, thereby conferring responsibility upon scientific practicioners. 

Chapter 8 tackles the question of how to understand the conceptual/ 
theoretical intelligibility of nature as disclosed through experimental 
practice. Rouse considers experimental practices as causal intra-ac- 
tions whose semantic content stems from their expressive role. Insepa- 
rable are their material and discursive interactions with the world in 
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normative, repeatable patterns owing to plasticity (for example, synap- 
tic plasticity as a model of learning in the snail Aplysia) but not in the 
recognition of representation or regularities (compare Humeans). 
Rouse steadfastly maintains that discursively articulated scientific un- 
derstanding always belongs to the world, and that semantic, epistemic, 
or moral norms cannot be “naturalized” because such would presup- 
pose disconnection from scientific disclosure. In revisiting experiment 
and theory, Rouse’s causal intra-action indispensable to conceptual ar- 
ticulation differs from most causal-materialist approaches in four cru- 
cial respects: (1) ontological and analytic priority for phenomena over 
entities; (2) inferential/discursive relations among terms expressing 
phenomena involve practices that constitute but do not create their 
boundaries; (8) the causal patterns articulated by repeatable phenom- 
ena are expressive, not explanatory; and (4) the normativity of inferen- 
tial connections is not established by self-enclosure of a “theory,” “re- 
search program,” or “conceptual scheme,” but by an open-ended 
responsibility for further inferential articulation. Moreover, normativ- 
ity and discursiveness anticipate something beyond that is not yet ade- 
quately realized or fully understood. 

The final chapter revolves about and tends to urge acceptance of the 
central Rouse thesis that naturalistic explication of normative account- 
ability entails constructively articulated causal intra-actions, neither 
regular nor representational, but in control of surroundings and open to 
further involvement in predictable phenomena. As a concrete example, 
this reviewer cites the experimental reduction of insulin-like growth fac- 
tor (IGF-1) receptors in mice, which activated stress resistance genes, 
thereby delaying the onset of senescence (R. Arking, “Aging: A Biologi- 
cal Perspective,” American Scientist 91 [2003]: 510, 512). In discussing 
nomic necessity, Rouse feels that although the biological sciences, in 
contrast to the physical sciences, do not formulate their theoretical 
claims as laws, their norms must remain in contact with current prac- 
tices. He regards Nancy Cartwright’s empiricism as misleading because 
it would settle by “epistemological fiat” what should be open to discus- 
sion in scientific practices themselves. Rouse objects to treating causal 
intra-action as contingent because this involves discrete objects as 
agents, whereas real possibilities are afforded by bodies unified through 
causal intra-action with their surroundings. He alludes to reconfigura- 
tion of present circumstances disclosing real possibilities that 
Rheinberger calls “epistemic things,” and supports Rheinberger against 
Haugeland’s constraints by citing the unexpected disclosure of budding 
viruses seen under the electron microscope (EM) over thirty years after 
Peyton Rous produced his chicken sarcoma system. Continuing about 
surprises, Rouse mentions the epistemic things disclosed by ultracen- 
trifugation of sarcoma cells which led Albert Claude at the Rockefeller 
Institute to undertake greater normative accountability in 1938 by shift- 
ing from oncology to cytology, exemplified by microsomes, which later, 
in 1945, Keith Porter showed with his EM to be fragments of the endo- 
plasmic reticulum, the lamellar system studded with ribosomes crucial 
to protein biosynthesis stipulated by the genetic code. In demolishing 
Haugeland’s and Cartwright’s arguments as elevating impossibilities to 
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an antinaturalist stance, Rouse further strengthens his thesis by citing 
the discovery of reverse transcriptase, which, although violating an “ex- 
cluded zone,” reconfigured and extended work in a salient field of scien- 
tific possibilities, namely, molecular virology. Lastly, Rouse proposes 
that philosophical naturalism may be reclaimed by the accountability of 
the dynamically interrelated expressive roles of the concepts of mean- 
ing, truth, knowledge, and power to reproducible patterns in scientific 
circumstances and reconfiguring situations revealing striking possibili- 
ties for resilient discursive practices. 

This lengthy treatise, pregnant with bombastically complicated 
phraseology, may help extraordinarily patient philosophers of science 
gain (or regain) a measure of confidence. As for conscientious natural 
scientists, they may wonder why someone from outside their realm 
would wish to presume to obfuscate what they have known their entire 
professional lives!——-Vincent W. Franco, Arlington, VA. 


SELZNIK, Philip. The Communitarian Persuasion. Washington, D.C.: Wood- 
row Wilson Center Press, 2002. xxvi + 165 pp. Cloth, $38.00; paper, 
$17.95--One of my friends defends liberalism but disavows knowing 
much about Rawls; he is more concerned with Jefferson and other tradi- 
tional liberals. Philip Selznick’s The Communitarian Persuasion is 
written specifically for such a Jeffersonian liberal, for Selznick dis- 
cusses the liberalism of Madison, Jefferson, Dewey, and the legal tradi- 
tion more so than that of Rawls and Dworkin. 

The Communitarian Persuasion (1) defends communitarianism 
against its critics, (2) shows where communitarians can accept liberal 
insights, and (8) touches on some issues concerning which, tradition- 
ally, communitarians have said little, from cultural diversity, to rights, to 
social justice. Selznick defines communitarianism as “any doctrine that 
prizes collective goods or ideals and limits claims to individual indepen- 
dence and self-realization” (p. 4). While disavowing its acceptance of 
radical relativism, Selznick supports the liberal emphasis on equality 
and freedom but balances that with an ethic of responsibility. 

The first of three sections, “Precepts,” addresses the idea of commu- 
nity, defends an ethics of responsibility, and pictures society as a unity 
of unities. Selznick argues for a broader notion of community which 
sees community not as all-defining but as recognizing the respect due to 
the whole person. The obligations owed to the community are open- 
ended; they circumscribe individual relations with the community but 
do not determine the individual’s actions. Responsibility, essential to in- 
dividual identity, is best understood not as accountability but as caring 
for duties to self, neighbors, and community. Further, rejecting the lib- 
eral image of the individual as self-sufficient, communitarianism accepts 
the liberal view of human beings as free and equal. As socially embod- 
ied, individuals thrive in diverse communities, and, thus, communitari- 
anism supports multiculturalism for the good of individual human flour- 
ishing. 
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The second section, “Progress,” addresses to what extent the govern- 
ment can interfere with individual liberty. Society needs responsive in- 
stitutions that stem from a baseline morality and maintain the social fab- 
ric for human development, rather than institutions that have limited 
visibility and impact on everyday lives. This social fabric must respect 
the rights of individuals. Selznick holds that rights must be understood 
within their context, as Jefferson notes, because they have “a penumbra 
of understood meanings and unspoken qualifications” (p. 71). Under- 
standing the place of rights, a communitarian can provide a more robust 
democracy of “a covenantal people, committed to the ideals and shared 
understandings that make self-government possible, rewarding, and 
self-sustaining” (p. 90). 

According to Selznick, the communitarian can, further, help reverse 
some of the trends that see markets and institutions as independent en- 
tities with responsibilities to no one that lead to abuse of the system and 
the environment. A communitarian emphasizes, according to Selznick, 
the corporate conscience which counteracts the overwhelming need for 
profit and, thus, entails less government regulation. Understanding so- 
cial systems as patterned ways of relating and thinking is important to 
social justice that “begins with the rule of law.” Law protects the auton- 
omy of individuals and groups. Selznick holds that communitarians 
should defend affirmative action because racial and other social divi- 
sions destroy the community. 

Section 3, “Horizons,” claims that the common good, necessary for 
true democracy, is also necessarily open to discussion. Communitari- 
ans insist upon a confidence in the capacity of the community to grow in 
an understanding of themselves and social realities so as to better con- 
ceive of and pursue this common good without violating the equality 
and individuality of human persons. Further, while not insisting on be- 
lief in a specific religious deity, communitarians recognize that human 
persons must be open and responsive to something larger than their 
own self-interests. 

Selznick’s strengths include the broad scope of his book, the recogni- 
tion of liberal contributions to political society, and the way he relates 
communitarianism to more popular, rather than academic, liberals. 
However, the weakness is that throughout, Selznick’s discussion re- 
mains vague. While asking some of the hard questions about the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the community, Selznick defines communi- 
tarianism in such a way that it defends the individual but loses much of 
its substance. The lack of substance is not due to the nature of commu- 
nitarianism. Rather, Selznick’s lack of concreteness is due to the short 
length of the book and his intended audience—a moderately informed 
and intelligent public concerned about the pitfalls of liberalism and 
grasping for a public philosophy that recognizes the good and the risks 
of the community. I recommend it to those looking for a supplement to 
their political philosophy courses or to those, like my friend, who want 
to see the relationship between communitarianism and liberal thinkers 
like Jefferson, with the caution that they not expect too much in the way 
of concrete political recommendations.—Jeffery Nicholas, Villanova 
University. 
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STUMP, Eleonore. Aquinas. Arguments of the Philosophers Series. New 
York: Routledge, 2003. xx + 611 pp. Cloth, $100.00—Eleonore Stump 
provides a clear and thorough treatment of some of the main philosoph- 
ical themes that characterize Aquinas’s vast corpus in a way that allows 
his thought to be situated among contemporary philosophers and their 
ideas. This approach allows Stump to address certain criticisms that 
have been raised against Aquinas’s views as well as the medieval Chris- 
tian approach to philosophy in general. The proper consideration owed 
to Aquinas as a key figure in the history of philosophy is given sound 
support by Stump’s exhaustive illumination of his views, the details of 
which are not fully appreciated in some more traditional renderings of 
his philosophy. 

Organizing the volume in a fashion similar to Aquinas’s Summa theo- 
logiae, Stump treats, in order, the foundation of reality, human nature, 
morality, and philosophical theology. She begins with Aquinas’s meta- 
physical understanding of the nature of things in the world and the parts 
that compose them before proceeding to consider the goodness inher- 
ent in things that makes them desirable to the degree that they have be- 
ing. Stump next discusses the foundation for all being and goodness: 
God. In so doing, she addresses the reconciliation of God’s “simplicity” 
with God’s having intrinsic accidental properties and making free 
choices, and she explains what it means to say that God is “eternal” and 
knows individual material things. 

In the next part, Stump analyzes Aquinas’s account of the relationship 
between a human being’s rational soul and the material body it informs, 
and she situates his form of dualism over and against Cartesian dualism, 
which has characterized one side of the mind-body debate since the 
modern era. Turning to human activity, Stump shows how the standard 
foundationalist interpretation of Aquinas’s epistemological view is 
based on an overly simplistic understanding insofar as Aquinas holds 
there to be several forms of intellectual knowledge, none of which di- 
rectly corresponds to the contemporary notion. Stump describes 
Aquinas’s epistemology as a form of theological externalism with reli- 
abilist elements. She then carefully navigates through Aquinas’s com- 
plex account of sensitive and intellective cognition, laying out his four- 
step process of how an extramental object becomes understood by a hu- 
man knower. Stump imports neurobiological data, regarding phenom- 
ena such as visual agnosia and blindsightedness, to demonstrate that 
what is missing in the perceptual process of those who suffer from such 
neural defects actually carves the process at the same joints Aquinas 
does. Stump concludes with an interpretation of Aquinas’s account of 
human freedom in which several misunderstandings are corrected, such 
as the meaning of Aquinas's term liberum arbitrium, and the account is 
situated within the contemporary debate between libertarianism and 
compatiblism. 

From human knowing to human morality, Stump considers three rep- 
resentative virtues that Aquinas treats, She shows how the moral virtue 
of justice, on Aquinas’s view, implies a political model that incorporates 
both the impersonal dimension of egalitarianism and the fair distribu- 
tion of resources and the personal dimension touted in the feminist “eth- 
ics of care.” She next elucidates the intellectual virtue of wisdom, 
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which refers not merely to intelligence but to the intentional formation 
of one’s understanding of reality. A person’s will, according to Aquinas, 
can influence his beliefs. Morally monstrous behavior can thus result as 
much from intellectual self-delusion as it can from malevolent desire, 
and a person remains culpable insofar as his will is responsible for his 
corrupting delusions. Finally, Stump considers the theological virtue of 
faith and the epistemological issues it raises in a transition to her discus- 
sion of philosophical theology. She then describes the relationship of 
God’s grace and human free will and indicates how a particular capacity 
of the will allows it to accept divine grace freely while avoiding the error 
of Pelagianism; namely, the will can be quiescent with respect to the re- 
ception of grace. 

Stump’s consideration of God’s relationship to humanity continues in 
the final part, in which she treats Christ’s incarnation and atonement for 
human sin, as well as divine providence in relation to human suffering. 
Aquinas’s account of the first is quite instructive with respect to his un- 
derstanding of human nature and personhood. His treatment of Christ’s 
atonement and the nature of divine providence demonstrates the highly 
personal character of God’s relationship to humanity and how a nu- 
anced understanding of this relationship can do much to address the 
problem of evil. 

This volume has much to recommend it as a clear, interpretive look at 
one of the seminal figures in both Western philosophy and Christian the- 
ology. Stump does not set herself the task of defending Aquinas from 
every criticism that has or can be made of his views; nor does she argue 
that Aquinas’s philosophical system is superior to all others. She has, 
nonetheless, elucidated Aquinas’s philosophy with the care it deserves 
and any future criticisms of Aquinas’s views on the topics treated here 
will have to be made against this interpretive rendering.—Jason T. 
Eberl, Indiana University—Purdue University Indianapolis. 


VERENE, Donald Phillip. The Art of Humane Education. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. xiii + 112 pp. Cloth, $19.95—At a time when pro- 
grams of “General Education” have replaced, or are masquerading as, 
programs of traditional “Liberal Education,” Professor Donald Verene’s 
small but rich book challenges current trends. The book is written in 
the form of letters to a friend, one who is conversant in the sciences but 
less so in the humanities, and yet as one who is concerned not only 
about the changes in education that have taken place since his own edu- 
cation in the liberal arts and sciences, but who is also concerned about 
“the education of [his] own children, how they may obtain a sense of 
wisdom and virtue such as the ancients and the humanists at one time 
professed” (p. 1). Verene writes persuasively as he examines the many 
influences on good teaching and significant learning that are at work in 
the contemporary university. His first two chapters (letters entitled “On 
Pedagogical Eloquence” and “On Pedagogical Authority”) express 
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Verene’s views on the time-tested methods of excellent pedagogy (the 
lecture), and they criticize the notion that excellent pedagogy is merely 
the dissemination of information. They also illuminate the role and 
value of pedagogy that is inspiring; they are chapters that provoke 
thought and invite further discussion. 

It is in his last two letters (“On the Pedagogy of Ideas” and “On the 
Pedagogy of the Ages”), however, that Verene’s argument is most pow- 
erful. These chapters examine the medium of Humane Education: ideas 
and books. They contain Verene’s views on the substance of what ought 
to be taught and its role in the curriculum. To these four chapters, 
Verene adds a “Postscript: On Technology” in which he responds to the 
prevailing affection for the role of technology in education today—he 
accepts technology as a pedagogical tool but rejects it when it exalts 
mere communication and the manipulation of information over the ped- 
agogy of “ideas” which is central to genuine humane education. This 
love affair becomes particularly dangerous to true learning if, in the pro- 
cess, the distinction between the cultivation of the student's memory 
(retaining information) and the development of the mind (understand- 
ing ideas) disappears. 

The leitmotif that runs through Verene’s delightful book is the con- 
trast between descriptive observations about most higher education 
curricula today and his own prescriptive judgments about what they 
should be if a truly humane education is to be achieved. This book pro- 
vides a special treat for humanists already dismayed by the current cur- 
ricular trends in higher education. By his own admission, Verene’s let- 
ters are “the meditations of a humanist who sees himself in an inhumane 
world” (pp. 66-7). 

On some occasions Verene is didactic, particularly in the early chap- 
ters where he articulates his ideas about the methods and substance of 
good pedagogy, drawing inspiration from the ideas of authors as diverse 
as Vico and Quintilian, Cassirer and Bergson, and Joyce and Ezra 
Pound. Throughout, Verene provides ample evidence of the depth of his 
own familiarity with the canon of great authors and great books that 
constitute a truly humane education. 

On other occasions, particularly in the latter chapters and the post- 
script, Verene is more polemical, offering his readers an exhortation 
that approaches a good apologia—an eloquent lament for what current 
higher education curricula have lost, and a well-reasoned argument for a 
return to “the tradition and canon of the Ages.” Verene notes that, gen- 
erally, today’s curricula reflect what he calls “two agencies,” one that 
Harold Bloom identifies as “the School of Resentment” and the other, 
Verene’s own “Program of Multiculturalism.” The author’s criticism is 
insightful, and his “apology” articulates a reasoned defense to those who 
share his views and a challenge to those entranced by the current vogue 
of deconstructionism in higher education. 

In the end, these letters may be little more than a form of preaching to 
the choir. But to those who are singing there, as so few voices in the 
night of their pedagogical discontent, Verene’s little book is a gem for its 
reminder of timeless truths. In the face of and against so many of the 
current trends in General Education, Verene brings a certain sanity to 
his readers as he subtly reveals his wit and wisdom, often displaying 
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them together. For example, he counsels: “Because one has opinions it 
does not follow that one has taste, or because one has a mind that one is 
educated, any more than because one has a foot one can make shoes” 
(p. 66). 

The Art of Humane Education might just as well have been titled The 
Apology of Humane Education; in either case, whether in sympathetic 
agreement or not, readers will be richly rewarded.—John G. Trapani, 
Jr., Walsh University. 


WARREN, James. Epicurus and Democritean Ethics. An Archaeology of At- 
araxia. Cambridge Classical Studies. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2002. xiv + 241 pp. Cloth, $55.00—The objective of this study 
is the delineation of a philosophical tradition linking Epicurus’ ethical 
philosophy to Democritus. Specifically, Warren seeks to demonstrate 
that there is an ethical tradition of Democriteanism, anchored in atom- 
ism. Tracing its outlines demands extensive philosophical and philolog- 
ical sleuthing. It is inevitable that such a project will tell only a likely 
story for it is beset with challenges at virtually every stage. The chal- 
lenges begin with Democritus himself. His ethical fragments, extensive 
in number, rest on the insecure foundation of Stobaeus’ anthology and a 
collection known as The Sayings of Democrates. Is Democrates the fa- 
miliar atomist from Abdera or someone else? Further, do the ethical 
fragments have any foundation in Democritean atomism? Warren ad- 
mits that any claim of a foundation of Democritean ethics in his physics 
is only a conjecture. 

Warren begins with the doxography of Diogenes Laertius, who in his 
third-century A.D. Lives of the Philosophers established succession lists 
for philosophers and their pupils. These are often arbitrary and provide 
few dependable criteria of what it meant for philosopher A to be a pupil 
of philosopher B. The gap between Democritus and Epicurus in 
Diogenes Laertius’ account is filled principally by the philosophers 
Metrodorus, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, and Nausiphanes. Testimonia about 
Anaxarchus tell us more about his conduct in accompanying Alexander 
the Great to Asia than about his ideas; Pyrrho left no writings; nor have 
any writings survived directly from Nausiphanes, the teacher of Epicu- 
rus (who said he learned nothing from him in any case). It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that such phrases as “we can hypothesise,” “further specu- 
lation,” “it is quite plausible,” and “one might further suspect” weigh 
down Warren's reconstruction of the imputed Democritean tradition. It 
is as if we had to reconstruct our understanding of pre-Socratic philoso- 
phy while remaining bereft of any reliable quotations and dependent on 
indirect testimonia alone. 

These are the challenges. What is the tale Warren tells? Democritus 
said the telos or end of life was euthymia, also called ewest6. Warren ar- 
gues that neither is identical to pleasure and that Democritus’ telos is a 
form of moderation. This is labeled terpsis, which is distinct from hé- 
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doné, the usual term for pleasure. Warren also concedes that there is no 
account in the Democritean fragments of what euthymia is nor whether 
it can be correlated to Democritus’ physics. But, says Warren, neither is 
there anything that precludes a correlation, and in a long analysis of the 
psychological implications of Fragment 191 he teases out a possible ba- 
sis for a correlation between Democritus’s physics and his telos of mod- 
eration. 

Turning to Anaxarchus, Warren focuses on his moral outlook, arguing 
that he is a moral antirealist who claims nothing good or bad exists by 
nature. Just as Democritus’ Fragment 9 (“by convention sweet, by con- 
vention bitter . . . but in truth atoms and void”) eliminates the reality of 
sensible properties, so Anaxarchus would eliminate all moral proper- 
ties. Diogenes Laertius’ report that Pyrrho claimed nothing was fair or 
foul, just or unjust, is argued by Warren to be an echo of the same Dem- 
ocritean fragment. Ethical qualities are eliminated by Pyrrho in the 
same way that physical properties had been eliminated by Democritus. 
This points the way to Pyrrho’s skepticism as a means for dispelling the 
worries generated by dogmatism, and which lays the ground for mental 
tranquility. Warren next recruits Pyrrho’s student, the ethnographer 
Hecataeus, to the Democritean side on the tenuous evidence that Clem- 
ent lists his telos as awtarcheia (self-sufficiency) and that like other Epi- 
cureans he contributed writings on Hellenistic monarchies. 

We come finally to Nausiphanes, who according to Diogenes Laertius, 
said that we should adopt Pyrrho’s disposition but not his arguments. 
The telos for Nausiphanes was akataplévia, glossed by Warren as “un- 
shakeability” or “steadfastness.” The term is possibly a forerunner of 
Epicurus’ ataraxia, the state of being unperturbed. Akataplévia is used 
by Epicureans to describe the position one ought to take vis-a-vis death 
and the gods so as to avoid fear or astonishment. Warren scrupulously 
concedes to the limitations of the evidence in acknowledging only that 
Nausiphanes might be prepared to explain his telos in physical terms. 

A concluding chapter, fluently written if somewhat underdetermind 
by the evidence, ties together the many strands of the preceding argu- 
ment. Warren claims to have shown that Democritus’ Fragment 9 was 
developed into a moral argument by Anaxarchus and Pyrrho, and into a 
metaphysical thesis by Nausiphanes. These were rejected by Epicurus 
in favor of his claim to find Democritus himself as the cause of malaise. 
This is because Epicurus wanted ethics, not physics, as the foundation 
of his philosophy. In brief, the Democritean tradition rejected moral 
qualities as anything more than conventional entities. Epicurus dis- 
agreed with this perspective because he wished to reinstate a natural, 
not conventional, telos while retaining the atomic theory.—Dirk t. D. 
Held, Connecticut College. 


WHITE, Nicholas. Individual and Conflict in Greek Ethics. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 2002. xv + 69 pp. Cloth, $ 55.00—In this elegantly written 
book, Nicholas White takes on the interesting and timely task of discuss- 
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ing and questioning the myth of “the Greek way” of thinking about eth- 
ics fabricated by modern philosophers since the end of the eighteenth 
century. As the author says in the introduction, this is a preparatory 
work to a history of Greek ethics, rather than a full-fledged history of 
Greek ethics or a study of the reception and the uses of Greek ethics in 
modern philosophy. The “Greek way” of thinking about ethics can be 
rendered in a single word: harmony. Attracted to or skeptical for what 
they thought was an unrepeatable experiment, modern philosophers se- 
lected the Greek harmonious world as the paradigm of human perfec- 
tion and happiness, “Admirers of Greek ethics have always been torn 
between a desire to think of it as advocating a powerful form of eudai- 
monism and an aversion to regarding it as egoist” (p. 340). 

Individual and Conflict in Greek Ethics discusses the images of 
Greek moral ideas put forth by nineteenth-century post-Kantian and util- 
itarian German and English philosophers, from the neo-Romantics, 
Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche, to J. S. Mill, Sidgwick, and T. H. Green. All 
argued more or less forcefully that Greek civilization was a unity of val- 

` ues, an exemplary case of congruence between individual and political 
goals. 

To paraphrase Cicero’s description of Socrates, one might say that 
White wants to bring the ancients down from heaven and make them 
look like us. He argues that the Greeks, much like the moderns, realized 
that it was virtually impossible to reconcile individual and social goals 
and thought that the desire for such a reconciliation resulted in dissatis- 
faction and unhappiness for both the individual and the society. “Dis- 
harmony” and “fragmentation” were as common in the city of Pericles 
as in our cities today. White’s disenchanted perspective casts a shadow 
on the modern use of the concept of eudaimonia, a term whose full 
meaning escapes translation into modern languages. Both romantic 
and utilitarian philosophers have assumed that this term signifies the 
comprehensive unity of individual rationality and the practice and the 
realization of individual autonomy in its purest form. So defined, the in- 
timate conjunction of Greek ethics with eudaimonia gave birth to the 
idea that Greek thought exhibited a substantially high degree of deliber- 
ative consistency that was reflected in the rendering of all moral catego- 
ries, from the individual and the good, to justice and virtue, friendship 
and love. 

Hegel’s interpretative strategy has probably been the most consistent 
in attributing harmony and eudaimonia to the Greeks, and to Periclean 
Athens in particular. White explains very effectively how Hegel com- 
bined “fusionism” and “inclusivism,” two strategies that were later used 
by nonidealist authors like Mill. With the Kantian dualism of Moralitat 
and Stttlichkeit, rights and duties, as his subtext, Hegel thought that the 
most distinctive characteristic of the ethos of the “free people” of Ath- 
ens was the fusion and inclusion of individual destiny and values both 
with and within the destiny of their community. In the Greek world, 
well-being included “conformity to ethical norms and concern for the 
good of the people”; it reminded the moderns that perfect freedom is the 
antithesis of individualism. This made its organic unity an ideal model 
for future epochs. Hegel’s definition of the Athenian polis as an ethical 
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unity did not imply static harmony or the suspension of conflict, though, 
but the mitigation of conflict. His conception of harmony as dynamic 
movement, with conflict as its manageable engine, seemed better con- 
ceived than Mill’s, which in White’s opinion has been the source of a 
misinterpretation of Aristotle’s ethics. Mill attributed to the author of 
the Nicomachean Ethics a view of moral life in which happiness and 
virtue were not in conflict but could be in perfect harmony; an idea, 
White comments, that might have been Millian but not Aristotelian. 

All modern theorists have applied fusionism and inclusivity to Greek 
ethics to some degree. In White’s reconstruction, Nietzsche towers over 
the others as perhaps the only modern philosopher who did not see the 
Greeks as substantially different from the moderns; as a matter of fact 
his ideal “human” was neither ancient nor modern. But it was not the 
harmony of individual morality and the ethical life (or its opposite) that 
most interested Nietzsche, since he did not interpret classical Greek eth- 
ics as eudaimonistic to begin with. However, like his contemporaries, 
he used the ancients quasi-therapeutically to reveal and censure the dec- 
adence of the moral character of the moderns. Nietzsche’s nostalgia for 
the Greek mind was nostalgia for the human and natural cosmological 
collision of forces. His ideal author was Heraclitus rather than Socrates, 
his ideal world was a “harmonic” order ruled by the eternal law of the 
conflict of opposites, a world in which men resembled gods in the ti- 
tanic confrontation between irreconcilable values. However, Nietszche 
was more impressed than Hegel by the heroic individualism of antiquity 
and did mourn its demise. 

White’s central argument is that what the “Hegelian-minded admirers” 
have called and prized as classical Greek philosophy was actually the 
Hellenistic philosophical tradition. The desire for “deliberative har- 
mony” and reconciliation belonged to an epoch of Greek civilization in 
which the polis was no longer the generative force of human actions 
and thoughts. Paradoxically, the source of the mythical unity of the eth- 
ical life of the Greek polis was a polis that was no longer an autonomous 
and politically lively city-state. White’s conclusion is convincing: it in- 
vites us to “drop the whole idea of ‘the Greek way’ of thinking about eth- 
ics,” which could not be ascribed to Plato’s and Aristotle’s fellow 
Greeks, and to analyze the “philosophical problems themselves and the 
possible responses to them” (p. 345). He argues that rather than there 
being a “Greek way” of thinking, there were Greek thinkers who, much 
like their modern counterparts, tried to analyze and solve their ethical 
problems from a variety of different angles.—Nadia Urbinati, Columbia 
University. 


WILSHIRE, Bruce. Fashionable Nihilism: A Critique of Analytic Philosophy. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 2002. xv + 156 pp. Cloth, 
$57.50; paper, $18.95—Professor Wilshire, in his latest book, gives us a 
collection of essays which constitutes an oblique critique of what is 
termed analytic philosophy. I am not the first to review this book, but I 
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must aim to give the reader something that has not appeared in previous 
reviews, namely a thematic overview of the book (rather than a blow-by- 
blow account of each essay). I also want to attempt to describe who 
Wilshire’s opponents are, since this has been the subject of some con- 
tention. 

In reading these various essays, a distinction is developed, and re- 
turned to repeatedly, between that which we know, and that which we 
don’t know, and our awareness of this knowledge or lack thereof. When 
we are aware of, or know, what we don’t know (and of what we do 
know), these are relatively unproblematic for us; but, in the totality of 
things, these two areas constitute only the tip of the iceberg for 
Wilshire. We must also acknowledge the “region” of “what we don’t 
know we don’t know” (pp. 131, 15). We know that it is, but not what it is 
(p. 131), and if we do not anesthetize ourselves to its presence, we no- 
tice that “it seeps and bubbles in from all sides around the edges of our 
tabulations and classifications” as “Nothing” or “Nothing we can name,” 
anyway (p. 120). The “realization” of its “nothingness . . . sets to sea all 
our schemes of categories and classifications, and sets thinkers back 
into themselves” (p. 121). We must acknowledge, for Wilshire, that “the 
vast matrix of our lives is involuntary (as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
James, Freud, and Dewey knew)” (p. 43), and that “we are engulfed in 
[this] encompassing reality that cannot itself be encompassed or cir- 
cumscribed.” 

What is at stake here, it would seem, is the preservation of a view of 
philosophy as a lived totality, as “a way of being a person” (p. xi) or, ina 
more common formulation, philosophy as a way of life (a theme ex- 
plored in different and sometimes even contrary directions by Nehemas, 
Foucault, and Hadot, in recent years). This is a way of doing philosophy 
in which Socrates would stand as “a sort of patron saint” (p. xi) for its 
practitioners, who would seek to engage in “the ‘tendance of the soul” 
(p. xii). But why should this view of philosophy need to be rescued? 

There are those in the camp of philosophy (by which we are to under- 
stand professional, academic philosophy as it is carried out in America 
today}—and they predominate according to Wilshire—for whom philos- 
ophers can, at best, “cooperate with the progress of science and write 
their quasi-scientific, personally detached, conceptual analyses of 
what’s left over after other modes of enquiry have taken their bites” (p. 
4). It is this pseudoideal of professional detachment, its hermetically 
sealed concepts, and the concomitant professionalization of philosophy 
in America which most bother Wilshire, as well as the hubris of this po- 
sition, which presumes, in what he terms “scientism,” to step beyond its 
own boundaries and say that the scientific, detached mode of knowing 
is the only mode of knowing. Its modern adherents “observe from a rad- 
ically ahistorical and modern-progressivist point of view, and . . . they 
take it completely for granted” (p. 4). For Wilshire, this view of the phi- 
losopher as a Lockean “‘underlaborer’ to the empirical scientist” is 
anathema. What is more, this hubris is found by Wilshire to be oft-ac- 
companied by a lack of awareness of the history of philosophy, as well 
as an immense scorn for anyone who “confuses philosophy with things 
that matter in their little lives.” 
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These are the proponents of nihilism and they are such insofar as they 
“mangle the roots of our thinking-feeling-evaluating selves” and “lose 
the full potential of our immediate ecstatic involvement in the world 
around us” (p. 6). In their smug scientism, they cause us “to lose full 
contact with our willing-feeling-valuing life-projects: to have a shallow 
sense of what is valuable in life” (p. 6). It is by means of their defense 
mechanisms that we are protected from confronting what we don’t 
know we don’t know and, thereby, ourselves. 

But what then is the solution? Realizing that “some of the most im- 
portant intellectual work in the last centuries has been done by people 
who would not be employed in philosophy departments” (p. 41), it 
would mean for Wilshire that “we should proceed to a completely de- 
compartmentalized and deprofessionalized university as rapidly as we 
wisely can” (p. 41). In our own thinking, it would mean a return to 
American philosophy, to pragmatism as exemplified by James, Dewey, 
and Pierce, as well as a return to a more holistic vision of thought and 
life as exemplified in the American Transcendentalists, such as Thoreau 
and Emerson, as well as indigenous American thought. We would also 
need, it seems, to refresh our knowledge of the history of philosophy, so 
we can see where, with Descartes, we went off the path and where, from 
Spinoza onward, individual thinkers began the arduous task of trying to 
return to it; we would also privilege certain more recent attempts at re- 
covery, such as Husserlian phenomenology and its adherents in the 
United States (inter alia, J. Edie, J. Wild, A. Gurwitsch, W. Barrett, and 
C. Schrag). An excellent example of what all this might mean on the 
level of praxis is shown in the last essay, “Looking for Bek,” about the 
death of Wilshire’s daughter. This essay, most of all the essays in this 
book, is tightly written, bracing, and compelling. The reader might con- 
sider starting with this essay to see Wilshire, as a pure writer, at his best. 
Sometimes the other essays, some of which started off as talks or notes, 
ramble a bit too much, at least for this reader’s comfort. Such rumina- 
tions, however, are consistent with Wilshire’s presuppositions about the 
nature of reality and the duty of philosophy. 

This is, as I see it, the essence of Wilshire’s diagnosis and proposed 
remedy. By way of a final comment, I would only wonder why, when he 
so clearly favors the “radical empiricism” of James, he makes no men- 
tion of the recent work done by Gilles Deleuze, both alone and together 
with Felix Guattari, in carving out a neighborhood for philosophy and its 
own way of knowing, distinct from that of science. I should think that 
Deleuze’s notions of a “flow” which the philosopher then “breaks off” to 
constitute unique “concepts,” as well as the notion of a “plane of imma- 
nence,” would be congenial to Wilshire’s thinking as it is expressed 
here. I cannot help but think that Professor Wilshire is at heart a pessi- 
mist, insofar as he thinks himself more alone in the philosophical world 
than he really is. 

Other criticisms of this work, such as that it fails clearly to identify its 
antagonist, analytic philosophy, or that there are many so-called analyt- 
ics who escape his criticisms in their work, and, last but not least, that 
the title is misleading since he does not execute here a sustained cri- 
tique of analytic philosophy as such—these criticisms have already been 
expressed, and better than I could do, by earlier reviewers. For the 
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reader who wishes to read another, more comprehensive review of this 
work, one which describes each essay in turn, the October issue of 
Notre Dame Philosophical Reviews can be consulted—posted online at 
http://ndpr.icaap.org—for a comprehensive review by Professor David 
Hoekema, as well as a rather heated reply from Brian Leiter, and mea- 
sured responses from Hoekema and from Wilshire himself—Daniel 
O’Connell, Washington, DC. 


ZAMMITO, John H. Kant, Herder, and the Birth of Anthropology. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2002. 576 pp. Cloth, $68.00; paper, 
$29.00—Rather than as a philosopher, Zammito writes as a historian 
dedicated to contextual intellectual history. The book has nonetheless a 
conspicuous literary value, and it reminds one not incidentally of 
Thomas Pynchon’s historical novel Mason and Dixon (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1997), first and foremost because both focus on the 
friendship of scholars who were at their peak in the 1760s (Immanuel 
Kant [1724-1804], Johann Gottfried Herder [1744-1803], Charles Mason 
[1728-86], and Jeremiah Dixon [1733-79]). In fact, just as Pynchon sets 
off his narrative account by reconstructing the Mason-Dixon expedition 
to the Cape of Good Hope for the transit of Venus from 1761 to 1762, 
Zammito sets off with the notes Herder took in Kant’s classes at Königs- 
berg between 1762 and 1764. Of course, those were astronomers and 
these were philosophers; those were Britons and these Germans; and I 
would rather stop looking for analogies here. According to Zammito, 
Kant and Herder “shared in a remarkable moment of intellectual discov- 
ery and growth associated with the penetration into Germany of the 
thought of Francis Hutcheson, David Hume, and especially Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, and in the endeavor to use these exciting new insights to 
revise the established philosophical views codified in the works of 
Christian Wolff and Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten” (p. 1). The method 
of contextual history, remarks Zammito, “is not causally unidirectional.” 
Kant and Herder were influenced by what was in the air at their time, 
and at the same time they were instrumental in shaping it. Eventually, 
they were to contribute to the “calving away” of anthropology from phi- 
losophy around the year 1772, when Ernst Platner published his Anthro- 
pologie fiir Artzte und Weltweise, Kant gave his first course in anthro- 
pology at Konigsberg, and Herder published his prize-winning essay 
“Versuch über den Ursprung der Sprache” (p. 3). Oddly, this book does 
not go into any aspects of Kant’s critical philosophy. It contains analysis 
of Kant’s Bemerkungen zu den Beobachtungen of 1764 and the Träume 
eines Geistersehers of 1766, and it stops with the already mentioned 
course of the year 1772, which is perfectly legitimate, given that in 1772 
Kant and Herder parted and stopped working toward the same goal, 
namely, the constitution of philosophical anthropology. Besides, and 
this is also one of its great merits, Zammito’s book provides the reader 
with a faithful reconstruction of what Kant looked like between 1762 
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and 1772, that is, as a thoroughly representative figure of German En- 
lightenment thought who had not made the “critical turn,” and who, as 
Lewis W. Beck has argued, would have been worthy of perhaps a para- 
graph in the history of philosophy. Zammito suggests that the Kant of 
1772 would not have been so insignificant after all, and he asks rather 
“whether he does not deserve a larger stature in the history of the Ger- 
man Aufklirung, not simply as a representative but as a dissident and 
even a transformer” (p. 5). Zammito’s analysis is well documented in 
primary literature (one thinks of Platner’s text, of which hardly an ac- 
count had been given so far, not even in German) and in secondary liter- 
ature (one thinks of the works by Reinard Brandt, Norbert Hinske, 
Marita Linden, Peter Hanns Reill, Giorgio Tonelli, and Richard Velkley). 
His main thesis about the mutual influence of Kant and Herder in getting 
their facts straight in the 1770s by pushing “the whole cultural shift to- 
ward ‘epistemological liberalization’ that constituted the emergence of 
anthropological discourse” is brilliant (p. 309).—Riccardo Pozzo, The 
University of Verona. ` 
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Is Dualism Religiously and Morally Pernicious? GORDON BARNES 


In a recent address to the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
Alfred Freddoso has claimed that dualism is both religiously and morally per- 
nicious. He contends that dualism runs afoul of the Catholic teaching that 
the soul is the form of the body, and that dualism leaves the body with noth- 
ing more than instrumental moral worth. On the contrary, the author argues 
that dualism per se is neither religiously nor morally pernicious. Dualism is 
compatible with a rich teleology of embodiment that will underwrite all of 
the same moral insights about the body that traditional hylomorphism sup- 
ports. 


Nothingness and the Quarrel Between Faith and Reason, NORMAN 
BRIAN CUBBAGE 


In this paper, the author examines the extent to which philosophical and 
theological debates concerning the concept of nothingness have shaped the 
contours of the debate between faith and reason in modern times. First, he 
argues that Parmenides, the most famous contributor to the question of noth- 
ingness, bequeaths conclusions to the tradition that are more ambivalent 
than usually recognized. Second, he shows that nothingness reenters philo- 
sophical debate in the West due to the role the notion plays in the Trinitarian 
debate in the early Christian church. Third, he argues that Descartes’s 
method of radical doubt and assertion of the existence of his own ego pro- 
vide the contours of a response to the question of nothingness that is charac- 
teristic of modern thought. The author concludes by gesturing toward a con- 
structive proposal of his own. 





*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts. Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed. 
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The Ontology of Interrogation in Lonergan and Merleau-Ponty, 
PAUL KIDDER 


Despite being associated with different philosophical traditions, the phi- 
losophies of Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Bernard Lonergan can be seen to 
possess a surprising number of fundamental and important points of inter- 
section. Central among these is the conviction that the structure of interro- 
gation provides not only the normative element in human knowing but also 
the principle clue for grasping the notion of being. From this confluence of 
ontological positions there follow a number of shared elements in the two 
thinkers’ approaches to basic questions in epistemology, philosophy of the 
person, and the philosophy of nature and natural science. 


Why for Lonergan Knowing Cannot Consist in “Taking a Look”, 
JOHN F. X. KNASAS 


Over the years the author has written a number of articles critiquing 
Transcendental Thomism from both philosophical and textual points of view. 
In the course of these articles, he has made comments on Bernard J. F. 
Lonergan’s epistemology. These comments have caught the eye of Jeremy D. 
Wilkins and have provoked his article, “A Dialectic of ‘Thomist’ Realisms: 
John Knasas and Bernard Lonergan.” The violence of Wilkins’s reaction 
leads the author to believe that despite the passing nature of his comments, 
they are sufficiently incisive to have cut a nerve. Nevertheless, it is the au- 
thor’s opinion that no reader of Wilkins would come away with an accurate 
grasp of his understanding of Lonergan, his reasons for it, and the precise 
point of contention between them. So both for the record and the benefit of 
calm discussion of this influential figure, the author would like to provide his 
hermeneutic of Lonergan and to pinpoint his trouble with him. To this end, 
he will repeat some descriptions of Lonergan from a recently published 
monograph. 


Heidegger’s Appropriation of Aristotle’s Avvapic/Evéoy ea 
Distinction, ACHIM OBERST 


Two of Heidegger’s most fundamental distinctions, authenticity and in- 
authenticity, the existential and the existentiell, are motivated by Aristotle’s 
Avvautc/"Evépyevo. distinction. Even the basic concept of truth must be un- 
derstood in terms of Aiwvayucs and "Evégyeia. Moreover, Heidegger’s existen- 
tial imperative only becomes fully comprehensible within the Aristotelian 
context, revealing the intrinsic interrelation of Heidegger’s two distinctions 
with one another. 


The God Whereof We Speak: D. Z. Phillips and the Question of God’s 
Existence, JOHN F. OWENS, S.M. 


D. Z. Phillips holds that we cannot ask a general philosophical question 
about the existence of God because we discover what it means for God to ex- 
ist only from within particular linguistic contexts, especially those of prayer 
and worship. This raises the suspicion that God’s existence therefore de- 
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pends on a particular language-use, as does the existence of cultural objects 
like prices or the equator. The article suggests that Phillips’s position over- 
looks the peculiar status of other persons in our discourse and the part they 
play in establishing a basic sense of “existence.” Closer consideration of this 
aspect of our language-use can take us beyond the limits of Phillips’s ap- 
proach, and reopen the question of God’s existence in a strong sense. 


A Dialectic of “Thomist” Realisms: John Knasas and Bernard 
Lonergan, JEREMY D. WILKINS 


John F. X. Knasas has issued a series of philosophical and exegetical cri- 
tiques of what he presents as the Cartesian subjectivism of transcendental 
Thomism in general and Bernard Lonergan in particular. But Professor 
Knasas’s spontaneous assumptions about knowing, objectivity, and reality 
are those of Descartes and Kant, not St. Thomas. He thus misinterprets St. 
Thomas and Fr. Lonergan and misconstrues the nature of knowing. The 
roots of the differences between Professor Knasas and Fr. Lonergan are ex- 
posed by contrasting two radically opposed accounts of knowing, two correl- 
ative meanings of the term “real,” and two correspondingly divergent inter- 
pretations of St. Thomas. In the process, Professor Knasas’s repeated 
misrepresentation of Fr. Lonergan is corrected. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 41, No. 4, October 2004 


Creatures of Fiction, Myth, and Imagination, BEN CAPLAN 


Nowadays, many philosophers are creationists about creatures of fic- 
tion, but only a few are creationists about creatures of myth. Even fewer are 
creationists about creatures of imagination. This paper argues that the de- 
creasing popularity of these views is unjustified. Section 1 presents an argu- 
ment of Peter van Inwagen for the existence of creatures of fiction and ar- 
gues that parallel arguments can be made for the existence of creatures of 
myth and imagination. Section 2 presents an argument of Nathan Salmon for 
creationism about creatures of myth and argues that a parallel argument can 
be made for creationism about creatures of imagination. 


Cosmic Fine-Tuning and Terrestrial Suffering: Parallel Problems 
for Naturalism and Theism, PAUL DRAPER 


This article first constructs two parallel arguments, an argument from 
moral agency against (ontological) naturalism and an argument from evil 
against theism. The former argument includes the premise that embodied 
moral agents are much more likely to exist given theism than given natural- 
ism. The fact that some of the physical parameters of our universe are fine- 
tuned for life supports this premise. The latter argument includes the premise 
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that certain facts about evil are much more likely to obtain on naturalism 
than on theism. The article then formulates parallel “multiple worlds” objec- 
tions to these arguments. One can challenge the argument from moral 
agency by postulating the existence of vastly many universes with randomly 
varying physical parameters. One can challenge the argument from evil by 
claiming that a God would be likely to create many good worlds of varying 
quality. The thesis of this article is that both of these objections fail. 


Epistemological Foundations: Can Experiences Justify Beliefs? 
ALAN GOLDMAN 


Contemporary foundationalists must confront Sellars’s dilemma: either 
experience is unconceptualized, in which case it cannot justify beliefs, or it is 
conceptualized, in which case this conceptualization needs justification and 
hence cannot be foundational. The four contemporary epistemologists criti- 
cized in this paper attack the first horn, claiming that foundational beliefs are 
justified by explaining, being caused by, or directly confronting unconceptu- 
alized experience. But when such experience is misconceptualized, resulting 
beliefs that satisfy the first two of these criteria are not justified; and 
Sellarsians, including McDowell, are correct that we cannot directly appeal 
to unconceptualized experience (although pace McDowell, there is such ex- 
perience) in justifying beliefs. The correct approach is to attack Sellars’s sec- 
ond horn. Foundational beliefs are explained by their own truth alone, not by 
appeal to other beliefs with different content. We thus infer from such be- 
liefs to the properties of unconceptualized experience instead of proceeding 
in the other direction in the process of justification. 


When Hard Choices Become Easy, CHRISTOPHER KNAPP 


We sometimes must choose between options that are neither better 
than, worse than, nor equally good as one another. An analysis of such 
choices reveals that how much reason there is to choose any particular op- 
tion can depend on how good the alternatives are. This suggests the exist- 
ence of a previously unrecognized class of practical reasons—reasons that 
arise from how the value of an option compares to the values of the alterna- 
tives. Several implications of these comparative value-based reasons are dis- 
cussed—namely, that one option’s being “rationally preferable to” an alterna- 
tive is a context-dependent relation; that the precise comparability of two 
options’ values can come apart from the precise comparability of the reasons 
for choosing them; and that, even when the values of an agent’s alternatives 
fail to be precisely comparable, practical reason will always be able to deter- 
mine that the choice of at least one option is justified. 


Strength of Desire, PETER K. McINERNEY 


Two commonsensibly recognized features of the “strength” of a desire 
(or want or goal) are usually omitted in philosophical, economic, and cogni- 
tive scientific accounts of motivation: (1) the degree to which a desire/want/ 
goal commands attention, and (2) the level of energy that a desire/want/goal 
would bring to an action that it motivates. This paper examines the psycho- 
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logical and neuroscientific research concerning the influence of such fea- 
tures of desire on the conative and cognitive processes of human motivation, 
and it argues that the omission of the two features distorts many philosophi- 
cal accounts of human motivation, decision-making, and action. Standard ac- 
counts construe desires as activated mainly according to their rational rele- 
vance to potential action in a situation, whereas scientific studies show that 
the “commanding attention strength” of both activated and stored desires af- 
fects which desires contribute at a particular time to decision-making and ac- 
tion. This paper argues that any practically oriented account of human deci- 
sion-making should include these two features of desire, because 
understanding their influences normally improves a person’s decision-mak- 
ing. 


Desires, Reasons, and Reasons to be Moral, JOHN TILLEY 


This paper addresses a tempting argument for the following claim: Ev- 
ery agent, even the sociopath, has desires that provide practical reasons— 
pro tanto reasons, at least—for the agent to live morally, because every agent 
has at least some desires with this feature: one of the best ways for the agent 
to satisfy them is to be moral. This paper refutes this argument, along the 
way correcting some common errors about the conditions under which a de- 
sire provides instrumental reasons for the acts that fulfill it. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 82, No. 2, June 2004 


A Note on Scientific Essentialism, Laws of Nature, and 
Counterfactual Conditionals, MARC LANGE 


Scientific essentialism aims to account for the natural laws’ special ca- 
pacity to support counterfactuals. The author argues that scientific essential- 
ism can do so only by resorting to devices that are just as ad hoc as those that 
essentialists accuse Humean regularity theories of employing. He concludes 
by offering an account of the laws’ distinctive relation to counterfactuals that 
portrays laws as contingent but nevertheless distinct from accidents by vir- 
tue of possessing a genuine variety of necessity. 


The Pragmatics of Empirical Adequacy, BRYSON BROWN 


Empirical adequacy is a central notion in van Fraassen’s empiricist view 
of science. The author argues that van Fraassen’s account of empirical ade- 
quacy in terms of a partial isomorphism between certain structures in some 
model(s) of the theory and certain actual structures (the observables) in the 
world, is untenable. The empirical adequacy of a theory can only be tested in 
the context of an accepted practice of observation. But because the theory 
itself does not determine the correct practice of observation, its failure to 
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pass the test does not show the failure of an isomorphism between, the empir- 
ical substructure of some model(s) of the theory and observable structures in 
nature. Further, because the choice of a practice of observation is a prag- 
matic one grounded in epistemic goals that we seek in observation, van 
Fraassen’s anthropocentric view of observability is epistemically unmoti- 
vated. 


The Natural History of Fact, D. K. JOHNSTON 


The article provides an example of the application of the techniques and 
results of historical linguistics to traditional problems in the philosophy of 
language. It takes as its starting point the dispute about the nature of facts 
that arose from the 1950 Aristotelian Society debate between J. L. Austin and 
P. F. Strawson. It is shown that, in some cases, expressions containing the 
noun “fact” refer to actions and events; while in other cases, such expres- 
sions do not have a referring function at all. Thus, nothing corresponding to 
Strawson’s “pseudomaterial correlate” need be postulated in order to ac- 
count for the reference of the noun “fact.” It is suggested that many philo- 
sophically problematic expressions may be better understood by tracing 
their historical evolution in natural language. 


Do Four-Dimensionalists Have To Be Counterpart Theorists? 
GEORGE DJUKIC 


In “Four-Dimensional Objects” Peter van Inwagen gives two arguments 
for the claim that proponents of four-dimensionalism have to be counterpart 
theorists. Recently Jack Copeland, Heather Dyke, and Diane Proudfoot, 
echoing in part points made by Mark Heller in 1993, have sought to rebut one 
of van Inwagen’s arguments. In this paper the author criticizes their discus- 
sion and by implication certain points made by Heller. In so doing he also re- 
buts a possible objection to van Inwagen’s second argument. While he con- 
cludes that Copeland and others fail to make their case, he nevertheless 
argues that van Inwagen’s argument can be resisted, provided that the four- 
dimensionalist is willing to adopt a certain conception of transworld identity. 
Moreover, he argues that to the extent that van Inwagen’s paper highlights 
something problematic for four-dimensionalism in this particular conception 
of transworld identity, the paper highlights something equally problematic 
for three-dimensionalism. 


Atomism About Value, DAVID ALM 


Atomism is defined as the view that the moral value of any object is ulti- 
mately determined by simple features whose contribution to the value of an 
object is always the same, independent of context. A morally fundamental 
feature, in a given context, is defined as one whose contribution in that con- 
text is determined by no other value fact. Three theses are defended, which 
together entail atomism. (1) All objects have their moral value ultimately in 
virtue of morally fundamental features. (2) If a feature is morally fundamen- 
tal, then its contribution is always the same. (3) Morally fundamental fea- 
tures are simple. 
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SoC It To Me? Reply to McDaniel On MaxCon Simples, NED 
MARKOSIAN 


The author raised the following question in a recent paper: What are the 
necessary and jointly sufficient conditions for an object’s being a simple? 
Further, he proposed and defended this answer (which he called “MaxCon”): 
Necessarily, x is a simple if and only if x is a maximally continuous object. In 
a more recent paper, Kris McDaniel raises several objections to MaxCon, in- 
cluding, in particular, two objections based on a principle about the superve- 
nience of constitution that he calls “SoC.” The purpose of the present paper 
is to address the main objections raised by McDaniel, and to show that none 
of them poses a serious threat to MaxCon. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 12, No. 2, August 2004 


Weakness of Will and Divisions of the Mind, EDMUND HENDEN 


It is often thought that, in order to give an account of weakness of the 
will, we must assume that the mind is divisible into parts. First, two different 
arguments for this claim are examined and rejected. Second, it is argued that 
there are available various explanatory models each of which characterizes 
different psychological mechanisms that may be involved in weakness, none 
of which depends on any claims about mental division. Three familiar mech- 
anisms are described, and it is argued that weakness may occur as the result 
of any one of them. 


Being in Others: Empathy From a Psychoanalytical Perspective, 
SARAH RICHMOND 


The phenomenon of empathy has been discussed in various areas of phi- 
losophy, recently and in the past. Its relevance straddles the philosophy of 
mind, ethics, and aesthetics. This paper considers some ideas about empathy 
advanced within the psychoanalytical tradition, and it argues that this per- 
spective has much to offer philosophical understanding. In the first instance 
Melanie Klein’s claim that empathy has a basis in the psychic mechanism of 
projective identification is elucidated and assessed. The author argues that, 
interpreted in a certain way, the claim is plausible, converges with “lay” un- 
derstanding, and helpfully articulates a normative dimension to the exercise 
of empathy. In addition, the claim throws light on Nietzsche’s well-known 
disagreement with Schopenhauer about the value of “pity.” The paper con- 
cludes with a brief discussion, broader in focus than the preceding sections, 
of the central role that empathy, according to psychoanalytical theory, plays 
in the development and structure of the personality. 
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Moral Psychology and Expressivism, ROBERT DUNN 


The article argues that we should think of the psychology of practical 
values in the following terms, if we share the commonsense idea that mental 
states are rational in their constitution in a way that can be mapped onto 
their direction of fit. Values about what to desire, choose, and so forth, are 
dual in their direction of fit: they include coherence-preserving dispositions 
that relate to them as passive thoughts (such as habits of modus ponens in- 
ference) and coherence-preserving dispositions that relate to them as active 
thoughts (such as dispositions to desire, choose, and so on). The article ar- 
gues that this commitment in moral psychology, which preserves a simple, 
unified account of how our minds tend toward coherence, is best thought of 
as a kind of cautious expressivism, which is sensitive to vicissitudes of valu- 
ing like weakness of will. 


The Theory of Truth in the Theory of Meaning, GURPREET S. 
RATTAN 


The paper tries to make explicit the connection between the theories of 
truth and meaning in that strand of the recent analytic tradition that takes the 
views of Donald Davidson and Michael Dummett as central. According to the 
view presented here, the theories of truth and meaning are connected in 
ways such that differences in the conception of what it is for a sentence to be 
true are engendered by differences in the conception of how the meanings of 
expressions depend upon each other, and on a base of underlying facts. The 
paper argues that this view is common ground between Davidson and 
Dummett, and that their dispute over realism springs from a prior difference 
in the theory of meaning—the difference between Davidson’s holism and 
Dummett’s molecularism. The view offered here is contrasted with influen- 
tial pragmatist and modest views of the issues. 


Collingwood, Psychologism and Internalism, GIUSEPPINA D’ORO 


This paper defends Collingwood’s account of rational explanation 
against two diametrically opposite objections. The first is that he psycholo- 
gizes the concept of practical reason. The second is that he fails to distin- 
guish mere rationalizations from rationalizations that have causal power. In 
answer to the first objection it is argued that Collingwood endorses a form of 
nonpsychologizing internalism which rests on the view that the appropriate 
explanans for actions are neither empirical facts (as externalists claim) nor 
psychological facts (as some internalists claim), but propositional facts. In 
answer to the second objection it is argued that Davidson's attempt to weave 
together the concept of rational explanation and that of causation in order to 
distinguish between rationalizations that have and lack existential import, 
risks collapsing the distinction between descriptive and normative sciences 
as well as begging the question of first person authority. 
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JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 42, No. 4, October 2004 


Lucretius on the Gates of Horn and Ivory: A Psychophysical 
Challenge to Prophecy by Dreams, M. ANDREW HOLOWCHAK 


Lucretius’ Epicurean account of dreams in Book IV of De Rerum 
Natura indicates that they are wholly void of prophetic significance and of 
little practical significance. Dreams, rightly apprehended, do little more than 
mirror our daily preoccupations. For Lucretius, all dreams pass through the 
gate of ivory and all are reducible to psychophysical phenomena. In this pa- 
per, the author examines Lucretius’ account of sleep and the formation of 
dreams in light of the Epicurean aims of the poem as a whole. In doing so, he 
gives what he takes to be a plausible sketch of the formation of dreams 
through what he calls Lucretius’ “selection model” of dreams. The selection 
model forbids, strictly speaking, the phenomenon of genuine prophecy 
through dreams, while at the same time it allows for a surprisingly rich psy- 
chophysical explanation of the genesis of seemingly prophetic dreams in 
sleepers. Thus, he argues, a proper grasp of the Lucretian account of oneiric 
formation is itself a significant part of the Epicurean cure for superstitions 
and religiously based ills of his day. 


John Buridan and the Problems of Dualism in the Early Fourteenth 
Century, HENRIK LAGERLUND 


In this paper the author argues that the famous problems of dualism be- 
tween mind (soul) and body, that is, the problems of interaction and unifica- 
tion, concerned philosophers already in a medieval Aristotelian tradition. 
The problems, although traceable earlier, become particularly visible after 
William Ockham in the early fourteenth century. In formulating his own posi- 
tion on the animal and human souls, the author argues that Buridan realized 
these problems and laid down the only views on the soul that he thought to 
be possible in an Aristotelian framework. His discussion then sets the stage 
for the following centuries. In presenting the background to Buridan’s dis- 
cussion the author treats Aquinas, Ockham, Walter Chatton, and Adam 
Wodeham. 


Cartesian Causation: Continuous, Instantaneous, Overdetermined, 
GEOFFREY GORHAM 


Descartes provides an original and puzzling argument for the traditional 
theological doctrine that the world is continuously created by God. His key 
premise is that the parts of the duration of anything are “completely indepen- 
dent” of one another. The author argues that Descartes derives this temporal 
independence thesis simply from the principle that causes are necessarily 
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simultaneous with their effects. He argues further that it follows from 
Descartes’s version of the continuous creation doctrine that God is the in- 
stantaneous and total cause of everything that happens, and that this is just 
what his physics demands. But although God is the total cause of everything, 
he is not the only cause, since Descartes considers it obvious that finite 
minds have the power to move bodies. In the face of this apparent paradox, 
several recent commentators have suggested that Descartes accepted the 
late scholastic view that God and finite causes somehow collaborate or con- 
cur in the production of numerically identical effects. But close examination 
reveals that the case for Cartesian concurrentism is weak. 


Butler’s “Future State” and Hume’s “Guide of Life”, PAUL RUSSELL 


In this paper the author argues that Hume’s famous discussion of proba- 
bility and induction, as originally presented in the Treatise, is significantly 
motivated by irreligious objectives. A particular target of Hume’s arguments 
is Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion. In the Analogy Butler intends to per- 
suade his readers of both the credibility and practical importance of the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments. The argument that he ad- 
vances relies on probable reasoning and proceeds on the assumption that our 
past experience in this life serves as a reliable and effective guide for our ex- 
pectations concerning a future state. In the relevant sections of the Treatise 
Hume aims to discredit this religious argument and the practical objectives 
associated with it. 


Kant’s Model of Causality: Causal Powers, Laws, and Kant’s Reply 
to Hume, E. WATKINS 


This paper argues that Kant’s model of causality cannot consist in one 
temporally determinate event causing another, as Hume had thought, since 
such a model is inconsistent with mutual interaction, to which Kant is com- 
mitted in the Third Analogy. Rather, causality occurs when one substance 
actively exercises its causal powers according to the unchanging grounds 
that constitute its nature so as to determine a change of state of another sub- 
stance. Because this model invokes unchanging grounds, one can under- 
stand how Kant could have thought that causal laws could be justified. Fur- 
ther, because this model, along with the broader ontology it presupposes, is 
radically different from Hume’s, Kant’s Second Analogy cannot be under- 
stood as a refutation of Hume’s position on Hume’s own terms; instead, Kant 
must be proposing an alternative view that competes against Hume’s thor- 
oughgoing empiricist account. 
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The Irrationality of Unhappiness and the Paradox of Despair, 
SARAH BUSS 


No one wants to be unhappy. The obvious reasons for this natural disin- 
clination obscure another, deeper justification: unhappiness is a form of irra- 
tionality. To be unhappy is to have ends one believes one cannot really 
achieve; it is to have personal ideals one believes it makes no sense to regard 
as guides to one’s actions. Such contradictory beliefs about one’s possibili- 
ties are, at the same time, contradictory beliefs about who one is. If we 
sometimes have good reasons to be unhappy, this is because perfect rational- 
ity is not always worth the sacrifice of our ideals and of the self-conception 
that is inseparable from them. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 101, No. 5, May 2004 


Likelihood, Model Selection, and the Duhem-Quine Problem, 
ELLIOTT SOBER 


When the conjunction of a hypothesis (H,) and a set of auxiliary as- 
sumptions (A;) generates an observational prediction that fails to come true, 
how does the disconfirmation of the conjunction affect the status of the sepa- 
rate conjuncts? Most previous attempts to address this problem probabilisti- 
cally have been Bayesian, in that they compare the observation’s impact on 
the probability of H; with its impact on the probability of A). The present pa- 
per describes two other approaches. The first draws on a resource that Baye- 
sians have available. If the hypothesis and the auxiliary assumptions each 
have alternatives (Hz and Ag, respectively) such that the four conjuctions of 
the four (H, and A,) (i, j = 1, 2) are simple (in the technical statistical sense of 
that term), then a likelihood analysis can identify asymmetries between the 
observation’s impact on the hypotheses and its impact on the auxiliary as- 
sumptions; this analysis does not invoke prior or posterior probabilities. A 
similar pattern can arise when a non-Bayesian model selection criterion 
(such as the Akaike Information Criterion) is applied. 
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Vol. 101, No. 6, June 2004 


The Ubiquitous Problem of Empty Names, STUART BROCK 


It is often suggested that sentences containing an empty name are not 
well accounted for by direct reference theorists, whereas descriptive theo- 
rists can handle them with ease. In this paper it is argued, to the contrary, 
that sentences containing an occurrence of an empty name present a prob- 
lem for everyone to the extent that they present a problem for anyone. It is 
maintained that empty names will present a problem for semantic theorists 
only if they accept the following two plausible and independent semantic the- 
ses: (i) some proper names have no referent, and (ii) proper names are rigid 
designators. After outlining the difficulty for both the direct reference theo- 
rist and the descriptivist, a number of potential solutions are considered. 
What is of particular interest is that the solutions can be embraced by both 
the descriptivist and the direct reference theorist alike, 


Dialectical Delicacies in the Debate about Freedom and Aliernative 
Possibilities, ISHTTYAQUE HAJI and MICHAEL McKENNA 


Some attempts to defend Frankfurt-type counterexamples to the Princi- 
ple of Alternative Possibilities (PAP) appeal to prior-signs. These cases allow 
an intervener to predict future freely willed action. Various defenders of 
PAP, Dilemma Defenders, object that these examples beg the question 
against the incompatibilist if the relation between prior sign and freely willed 
action is deterministic. This paper examines the Dilemma Defender’s pre- 
sumed right to this objection. There are different dialectical contexts into 
which Frankfurt’s argument might enter. Given one context, it is not clear 
that the Dilemma Defender is entitled to the objection. Given another, the Di- 
lemma Defender is so entitled, but if so, he is committed to a form of incom- 
patibilism according to which determinism threaten free will independently 
of its incompatibility with alternative possibilities. 


MIND 
Vol. 113, No. 450, April 2004 


Vexing Expectations, HARRIS NOVER and ALAN HAJEK 


The authors introduce a St. Petersburg-like game, which we call the 
“Pasadena game,” in which they toss a coin until it lands on heads for the first 
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time. Your pay-offs grow without bound and alternate in sign (rewards alter- 
nate with penalties). The expectation of the game is a conditionally conver- 
gent series. As such, its terms can be rearranged to yield any sum whatso- 
ever, including positive infinity and negative infinity. Thus, the authors can 
apparently make the game seem as desirable or undesirable as they want, 
simply by reordering the pay-off table, yet the game remains unchanged 
throughout. Formally speaking, the expectation does not exist; but they con- 
tend that this presents a serious problem for decision theory, since it goes si- 
lent when we want it to speak. They argue that the Pasadena game is more 
paradoxical than the St. Petersburg game in several respects. The authors 
then give a brief review of the relevant mathematics of infinite series. They 
consider and rebut a number of replies to their paradox: that there is a privi- 
leged ordering to the expectation series; that decision theory should be re- 
stricted to finite state spaces; and that it should be restricted to bounded util- 
ity functions. They conclude that the paradox remains live. 


Bayesianism, Infinite Decisions, and Binding, FRANK 
ARNTZENIUS, ADAM ELGA, and JOHN HAWTHORNE 


The authors pose and resolve several vexing, decision-theoretic puzzles. 
Some are variants of existing puzzles, such as “Trumped” (Arntzenius and 
McCarthy, 1997), “Rouble trouble” (Arntzenius and Barrett, 1999), “The air- 
tight Dutch book” (McGee, 1999), and “The two envelopes puzzle” (Broome, 
1999), Others are new. A unified resolution of the puzzles shows that Dutch 
book arguments have no force in infinite cases. It thereby provides evidence 
that reasonable utility functions may be unbounded and that reasonable cre- 
dence functions need not be countably additive. The resolution also shows 
that when infinitely many decisions are involved, the difference between 
making the decisions simultaneously and making them sequentially can be 
the difference between riches and ruin. Finally, the resolution reveals a new 
way in which the ability to make binding commitments can save perfectly ra- 
tional agents from sure losses. 


Reasons, Value, and Particular Agents: Normative Relevance 
without Motivational Internalism, WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK 


While differing widely in other respects, both neo-Humean and neo-Kan- 
tian approaches to normativity embrace an internalist thesis linking reasons 
for acting to potential motivation. This thesis pushes in different directions 
depending on the underlying view of the powers of practical reason, but ei- 
ther way it sets the stage for an attack on realist attempts to ground reasons 
directly in facts about value. How can reasons that are not somehow 
grounded in motivational features of the agent nonetheless count as reasons 
for that particular agent, having genuine normative force for him? Will not 
any realist, externalist view threaten to alienate the individual from the rea- 
sons that obtain for him, particularly if he fails (even after rational delibera- 
tion) to care about the values that are supposed to ground them? The author 
argues that such objections can successfully be answered, and that external- 
ist views of reasons need not be plagued with normative alienation. 
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MIND 
Vol. 113, No. 451, July 2004 


The One Fatal Flaw in Anselm’s Argument, PETER MILLICAN 


Anselm’s Ontological Argument fails, but not for any one of the various 
reasons commonly adduced. In particular, its failure has nothing to do with 
violating deep Kantian principles by treating “exists” as a predicate or making 
reference to “Meinongian” entities. Its one fatal flaw, so far from being meta- 
physically deep, is in fact logically shallow, deriving from a subtle scope am- 
biguity in Anselm’s key phrase. If we avoid this ambiguity, and the indetermi- 
nacy of reference to which it gives rise, then his argument is blocked even if 
his supposed Meinongian extravagances are permitted. Moreover, it is 
blocked in a way which is straightforward and compelling (by contrast with 
the Kantian objections), and which generalizes easily to other versions of the 
Ontological Argument. A significant moral follows. Fear of Anselm’s argu- 
ment has been hugely influential in motivating ontological fastidiousness and 
widespread reluctance to countenance talk of potentially nonexisting enti- 
ties. If this paper is correct, however, then the Ontological Argument cannot 
properly provide any such motivation. Some of the most influential contribu- 
tions to ontology, from Kant to Russell and beyond, rest on a mistake. 


Neo-Aristotelian Reflections on Justice, DAVID WIGGINS 


The purpose is to stage a dialogue between (1) a preliberal conception 
of justice, represented by Aristotle as revived with the help of ideas of Lucas, 
Jouvenel and (later on in the argument) G. A. Cohen, and (2) a liberal concep- 
tion, as founded in Kant and refurbished, renewed, and worked out in (say) A 
Theory of Justice by John Rawls. Among the questions at issue are the roles 
of habit, disposition, and formation; the nature of the dependency (whether 
one way, the other way, or back and forth) between the justice of the citizen 
of a polity and the justice of the constitutional arrangements of the polity; the 
superior prospects of a piecemeal, bottom-up approach to justice or of a top- 
down, contractual approach; the remedial/restorative conception of justice 
versus more than merely remedial/restorative conceptions; tolerance of con- 
tingency; the propensity of liberal regimes to replace by managerial proce- 
dures more and more of the arrangements that previously entrusted impor- 
tant matters to the practical judgment of individuals; the multiplicity and 
diversity of the neo-Aristotelian requisites for a good polity versus the rather 
simpler demands of liberalism, which relate mostly to legitimacy; the idea of 
equality proper to a just and good polity; the closed, open enough, or com- 
pletely open character of such a polity. 
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How to be a Conventional Person, DAVID BRADDON-MITCHELL and 
KRISTIE MILLER 


Recent work in personal identity has emphasized the importance of var- 
ious conventions or “person-directed practices” in the determination of per- 
sonal identity. An interesting question arises as to whether we should think 
that there are any entities that have, in some interesting sense, conventional 
identity conditions. The authors think that the best way to understand such 
work about practices and conventions is the strongest and most radical. If 
these considerations are correct, persons are, in their view, conventional 
constructs: they are in part constituted by certain conventions. A person ex- 
ists only if the relevant conventions exist. A person will be a conscious being 
of a certain kind combined with a setjof conventions. Some of those conven- 
tions are encoded in the being itself, so requiring the conventions to exist is 
requiring the conscious being to be organized in a particular way. 

4 


i ] 
The First Person, Embodiment, and the Certainty that One Exists, 
JOHN CAMPBELL l 


Personal Identity, Concerns, and Indeterminacy, MATTI EKLUND 


Let the moral question of personal identity be the following: What is the 
nature of the entities we should focus our prudential concerns and ascrip- 
tions of responsibility around? (If indeed we should structure these things 
around any entities at all.) Let the semantic question of personal identity be 
the question of the nature of the entities that “person” is true of. A naive (in 
the sense of simple and intuitive) view would have it that the two questions 
are so intimately connected that the entities we should focus our concerns 
and ascriptions around are, pretty trivially, the persons. In part, the author's 
aim here is to evaluate this naive view. However, he does not actually at- 
tempt to give a definite verdict on it. Rather, he identifies the assumptions 
under which the naive view is true, and he discusses how to go about evaluat- 
ing those assumptions. 


Failing to Agree or Failing to Disagree?—-Personal Identity Quasi 
Relativism, DENIS ROBINSON 


Thought Experiments, Ontology, and Concept-dependent 
Truthmakers, HOWARD ROBINSON 
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Alienation and the Alleged Separateness of Persons, CAROL 
ROVANE 


Brown and Brownson Revisitied, SYDNEY SHOEMAKER 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 54, No. 215, April 2004 


The Generality Constraint and Categorial Restrictions, ELISABETH 
CAMP 


We should not admit categorial restrictions on the significance of syn- 
tactically well-formed strings. Syntactically well-formed but semantically ab- 
surd strings, such as “Life’s but a walking shadow” and “Caesar is a prime 
number,” can express thoughts; and competent thinkers both are and ought 
to be able to grasp these. Gareth Evans’s generality constraint, though re- 
stricted by Evans himself, should be viewed as a fully general constraint on 
concept possession and propositional thought. For, (a) even well formed but 
semantically cross-categorial strings often do possess substantive inferential 
roles; (b) hearers exploit these inferential roles in interpreting such strings 
metaphorically; (c) there is no good reason to deny truth-conditions to 
strings with inferential roles. 


Is Fallibility an Epistemological Shortcoming? ADAM LEITE 


A familiar form of skepticism supposes that knowledge requires infalli- 
bility. Although this requirement plays no role in our ordinary epistemic 
practices, Barry Stroud has argued that this is not a good reason for rejecting 
a skeptical argument: our ordinary practices do not correctly reflect the re- 
quirements for knowledge because the appropriateness-conditions for 
knowledge attribution are pragmatic. Recent fashion in contextualist seman- 
tics for “knowledge” agrees with this view of our practice, but incorrectly. 
Ordinary epistemic evaluations are guided by our conception of a person's 
standing with regard to the reasons that there are for and against the truth of 
a belief. Thus the objection from our ordinary practices is sound: fallibility is 
not an epistemological shortcoming, and a convincing skeptical argument 
must use only requirements which figure in ordinary epistemic practice. 


Is Evidence Non-Inferential? ALEXANDER BIRD 


Evidence is often taken to be foundational, in that while other proposi- 
tions may be inferred from our evidence, evidence propositions are them- 
selves not inferred from anything. The author argues that this conception is 
false, since the noninferential propositions on which beliefs are ultimately 
founded may be forgotten or undermined in the course of enquiry. 
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Temporal Vacua, KEN WARMBROD 


The author shows to be unsuccessful several attempts to demonstrate 
the possibility of time without change. Consideration of the most prominent 
of these arguments (by Sydney Shoemaker) then leads to the formulation of a 
general argument: evidence which justifies a claim that a certain amount of 
time has elapsed also justifies a claim that continuous change has occurred 
during the period. Hence there is a sound basis for the relationist claim that 
there is no time without events. 


Externalism and Incomplete Understanding, ASA WIKFORSS 


Sarah Sawyer has challenged the author’s claim that social externalism 
depends on the assumption that individuals have an incomplete grasp of their 
own concepts. Sawyer denies that Burge’s later sofa thought-experiment re- 
lies on this assumption: the unifying principle behind the thought-experi- 
ments supporting social externalism, she argues, is just that referents play a 
role in the individuation of concepts. The author argues that Sawyer fails to 
show that social externalism need not rely on the assumption of incomplete 
understanding. To establish the content externalist conclusions, further con- 
siderations are required, and these do commit the externalist to the assump- 
tion of incomplete understanding. 


Buck-Passing and the Wrong Kind of Reasons, JONAH OLSON 


According to T. M. Scanlon’s buck-passing account of value, to be valu- 
able is not to possess intrinsic value as a simple and unanalyzable property, 
but rather to have other properties that provide reasons to take up an attitude 
in favor of their owner or against it. The “wrong kind of reasons” objection to 
this view is that we may have reasons to respond for or against something 
without this having any bearing on its value. The challenge is to explain why 
such reasons are of the wrong kind. This is what the author sets out to do, af- 
ter illustrating the objection more thoroughly. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 54, No. 216, July 2004 


The Attractions and Delights of Goodness, JYL GENTZLER 


What makes something good for me? Most contemporary philosophers 
argue that something cannot count as good for me unless I am in some way 
attracted to it or take delight in it. However, subjectivist theories of pruden- 
tial value face difficulties, and there is no consensus about how these difficul- 
ties should be resolved. Whether one opts for a hedonist or a desire-satisfac- 
tion account of prudential value, certain fundamental assumptions about 
human well-being must be abandoned. The author argues that we should re- 
consider Plato’s objectivist theory of goodness as unity or the One. This view 
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is both consistent with and explains our most basic views about both good- 
ness in general and human well-being in particular. 


Equality of Opportunity and Differences in Social Circumstances, 
ANDREW MASON 


It is often supposed that the point of equality of opportunity is to create 
a level playing-field. This is understood in different ways, however. A com- 
mon proposal is what the author calls the neutralization view: that people’s 
social circumstances should not differentially affect their life chances in any 
serious way. The author raises problems with this view, before developing 
an alternative conception of equal opportunity which allows some variations 
in social circumstances to create differences in life prospects. The merito- 
cratic conception which he defends is grounded in the idea of respect for per- 
sons, and provides a less demanding interpretation of fair access to qualifica- 
tions; it nevertheless places constraints on the behavior of parents and has 
implications for educational provision in schools. 


The Treasury of Metaphysics and the Physical World, CHARLES 
GOODMAN 


Most modern analytic philosophers have ignored works of Indian phi- 
losophy such as Vasubandhu’s Treasury of Metaphysics. This neglect is un- 
justified. The account of the nature of the physical world given in the Trea- 
sury is a one-category ontology of dharmas, which are simple, momentary 
tropes. They include bade physical tropes, the most fundamental level of the 
physical world, as well as higher-level tropes, including sensible properties 
such as colors, which are known as derived form. The author argues that the 
relationship between the basic physical tropes and derived form is one of su- 
pervenience. Vasubandhu’s theory is a powerful and flexible one that can be 
adapted so as to be consistent with modern science. 


Counterlegals and Necessary Laws, TOBY HANDFIELD 


Necessitarian accounts of the laws of nature meet an apparent diffi- 
culty: for them, counterlegal conditionals, despite appearing to be substan- 
tive, seem to come out as vacuous. The author argues that the necessitarian 
may use the presuppositions of counterlegal discourse to explain this. If the 
typical presupposition that necessitarianism is false is made explicit in coun- 
terlegal utterances, we obtain sentences such as, “If it turns out that the laws 
of nature are contingent, then if the laws had been otherwise, then such and 
such would have been the case,” which are nonvacuous and very often true. 
This goes a long way toward resolving the difficulty for necessitarianism. 


One Way to Face Facts, GREG RESTALL 


Stephen Neale takes theories of facts, truthmakers, and nonextensional 
connectives to be threatened by triviality in the face of powerful “slingshot” 
arguments. The author rehearses the most powerful of these and then shows 
that friends of facts have sufficient resources not only to resist slingshot. ar- 
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guments but also to be untroubled by them. Ifa fact theory is provided with a 
model, then the fact theorist can be sure that this theory is secure from trivi- 
ality arguments. 


Private Languages and Public Theorists, DAVID BAIN 


Simon Blackburn objects that Wittgenstein’s private language argument 
overlooks the possibility that a private linguist can equip himself with a crite- 
rion of correctness by confirming generalizations about the patterns in which 
his private sensations occur. Crispin Wright responds that appropriate gener- 
alizations would be too few to be interesting. The author shows, however, 
that Wright’s calculations are upset by his failure to appreciate both the rich- 
ness of the data and the range of theories that would be available to the pri- 
vate linguist. 


Unnatural Access, AARON ZIMMERMAN 


Jordi Fernández has recently offered an interesting account of intro- 
spective justification according to which the very states that (subjectively) 
justify one’s first-order belief that p justify one’s second-order belief that one 
believes that p. The author provides two objections to Fernandez’s account. 


Perceptual Indiscriminability: In Defence of Wright’s Proof, 
RAFAEL DE CLERCQ and LEON HORSTEN 


A series of unnoticeably small changes in an observable property may 
add up to a noticeable change. Crispin Wright has used this fact to prove that 
perceptual indiscriminability is a nontransitive relation. Delia Graff has re- 
cently argued that there is a “tension” between Wright’s assumptions. Graff, 
however, has misunderstood one of these, that “phenomenal continua” are 
possible; and the other, that our powers of discrimination are finite, is sound. 
If the first assumption is properly understood, it is not in tension with but is 
actually implied by the second, given a plausible physical assumption. 


Who May Carry Out Protective Deterrence, MICHAEL SPRAGUE 


Anthony Ellis argues that institutional punishment occurs automatically 
in a way analogous to mechanical deterrents, and given that issuing real 
threats is justified for self-defense, institutional punishment, intended to pro- 
tect society via deterrence, can be justified without violating the Kantian con- 
straint against using persons as means only. But institutional punishments 
are not in fact executed automatically; they must be carried out by moral 
agents. Ellis fails to provide a basis for those agents to justify the perfor- 
mance of their legal duties. 
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Waging War on Pascal’s Wager, ALAN HAJEK 


Virtually all of the critics of Pascal’s Wager have attacked its premises. 
Other authors have rallied to its defense, buttressing those premises. The au- 
thor argues that they are fighting a lost cause: the Wager is simply invalid. 
This motivates a search for reformulations of the original argument that are 
valid, while upholding its spirit. The author offers four such reformulations, 
each of which finesses the decision matrix of the Wager, and in particular its 
problematic invocation of “infinite utility.” Yet these reformulations fail too, 
albeit for a different reason. This might prompt advocates of the Wager to 
search for still further reformulations. However, when we examine what is at 
the root of the failure of the original Wager, and of the reformulations that 
the author offered, we realize that their failures are symptomatic of a deep 
problem that any variant of the Wager must overcome. The author presents a 
dilemma for all such variants, and concludes that their prospects for success 
are dim. 


Locke’s Colors, MATTHEW STUART 


This paper addresses the question of what sort of properties Locke 
thinks that colors are. He is often portrayed as giving either a subjectivist ac- 
count of color or a dispositionalist one, and sometimes as waffling between 
the two. This paper begins with criticisms of two sophisticated variants of 
the subjectivist reading, those of Peter Alexander and Michael Jacovides. 
Next it is argued that Locke’s consistent denial that bodies have colors when 
unperceived poses a serious problem for the dispositionalist reading. An al- 
ternative reading is then advanced, one on which colors are identified with 
powers to produce ideas in us, but “powers” in a degenerate, nondisposi- 
tional sense that frequently crops up in ordinary language. On the view as- 
cribed to Locke, an object is colored if and only if it is actually causing a cer- 
tain sensation in some observer. This reading is then defended against a 
number of objections 


Narrative Explanation, J. DAVID VELLEMAN 


Organizing events into a narrative is a way of making them intelligible. 
In this sense, narrative conveys understanding. Is the understanding con- 
veyed by a narrative of events the same as that which would be conveyed by 
a scientific explanation of them? In seeking to answer this question, the au- 
thor examines various theories of what distinguishes narrative form from 
other modes of discourse. He ultimately concludes that the understanding 
conveyed by narrative is different from that conveyed by scientific explana- 
tion. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 112, No. 2, April 2003 


Prudence and Authenticity: Intrapersonal Conflicts of Value, DAVID 
O. BRINK 


Prudence is temporally neutral. It attaches no intrinsic significance to 
the temporal location of benefits or harms within the agent’s life; the prudent 
agent should be equally concerned about all parts of his life. Prudence’s tem- 
poral neutrality can be defended by appeal to intrapersonal compensation. 
However, people’s ideals often change over time. In such intrapersonal con- 
flicts of value, prudence appears to require the agent to be neutral between 
his current and merely future ideals. This demand may seem to sacrifice au- 
thenticity, if authenticity requires acting on the ideals that the agent reflec- 
tively and sincerely accepts at the time of action. This article attempts to re- 
solve this apparent tension between prudence and authenticity, arguing that 
authenticity—amderstood as being true to oneself—actually supports tempo- 
ral neutrality. 


Putting Things in Contexts, BEN CAPLAN 


In this paper, the author defends the Bare Bones Theory, according to 
which sentences that contain demonstratives are evaluated relative to con- 
texts that include demonstrata. Nathan Salmon has argued against the Bare 
Bones Theory on the grounds (a) that it cannot account for absent demon- 
strata and (b) that it can’t solve Frege’s Puzzle. In reply, the author argues (a) 
that, given the right notion of context, the Bare Bones Theory can account for 
absent demonstrata and (b) that the Bare Bones Theory fits better than its ri- 
vals do with a general solution to Frege’s Puzzle. 


Love as Valuing a Relationship, NIKO KOLODNY 


In this paper, the author argues that love is a response to reasons. Re- 
sistance to this idea, he suggests, stems from the natural but mistaken as- 
sumption that any reasons for love would have to be nonrelational features of 
the person one loves. To appreciate just one difficulty with this assumption, 
observe that whatever nonrelational feature one proposes as a reason for 
love will be one that another person could, or actually does, possess. The as- 
sumption therefore implies, absurdly, that insofar as one’s love for (say) Jane 
is responsive to its reasons, it will accept any relevantly similar person as a 
replacement. The way forward is to reject the assumption that any reason 
for loving a person would have to be a nonrelational feature that she has. 
One’s reason for loving a person is instead one’s relationship to her: the ongo- 
ing history that one shares with her. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 112, No. 3, July 2003 


Memory and Persons, TYLER BURGE 


Nelkin on the Lottery Paradox, IGOR DOUVEN 


Nelkin argues that BonJour’s and Ryan’s solutions to the Lottery Para- 
dox are hardly more than reformulations of our intuitions about lottery situa- 
tions and that therefore they are incapable of explaining these intuitions. She 
proposes a new solution to the Lottery Paradox that she claims to be more 
general in scope than, and therefore superior to, the aforementioned ones. 
The present note aims to show that Nelkin’s argument or this claim is falla- 
cious. 


Explaining Action, KIERAN SETIVA 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 79, No. 2, April 2004 


Time in Human Experience, JONATHAN BENNETT 


This is a set of eight mini-discourses. (1) The conceivability of the phys- 
ical world’s running in the opposite temporal direction. (2) Augustine’s rea- 
son for thinking this is not conceivable for the world of the mind. (8) Trying 
to imagine being a creature that lives atemporally. (4) Memory’s need for 
causal input. (5) Acting in the knowledge that how one acts is strictly deter- 
mined. (6) The Newcomb problem. (7) The idea that all voluntary action is 
intended to be remedial. (8) Haunted by the strangeness of the idea of the 
past qua past. 


The Concept of Evil, MARCUS G. SINGER 


Though “evil” is often used loosely as merely the generic opposite of 
“morally good,” used precisely it is the worst possible term of opprobrium 
available. In this essay it is taken as applying primarily to persons, second- 
arily to conduct; evil deeds must flow from the volition to do something evil. 
An evil action is one so horrendously bad that no ordinary, decent human be- 
ing can conceive of doing it, and an evil person is one who knowingly wills or 
orders such actions. Malignant evil—doing evil because it is evil—is not just 
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possible but real, and it is one of several kinds of evil delineated. There are 
incidental discussions of cruelty, Rosenbaum on Explaining Hitler, 
Baumeister on Evil, and Benn on wickedness. 


Literature and Philosophy: Emotion and Knowledge? ISABELLA 
WHEATER 


Nussbaum attempts to undermine the sharp distinction between litera- 
ture and philosophy by arguing that literary texts (tragic poetry particularly) 
distinctively appeal to emotion and imagination, that our emotional response 
itself is cognitive, and that Aristotle thought so too. The author argues that 
emotional response is not cognitive but presupposes cognition. Aristotle ar- 
gued that we learn from the mimesis of action delineated in the plot, not from 
our emotional response. The distinctions between emotional and intellectual 
writing, poetry and prose, literature and philosophy, the imaginative and the 
unimaginative, do not cut along the same lines. That between literature and 
philosophy is not hard and fast: philosophy can be dramatic (for example, 
Plato’s dialogues) and drama can be philosophical (for example, some of 
Shakespeare’s plays), but whether either is emotional or not, or written in po- 
etry or prose, are other questions. 


Reason and History in Locke’s Second Treatise, CHARLES D. 
TARLTON 


The idea of an original contract is, ironically, inherently narrative in 
form; although tautological in essence, it nevertheless portrays events occur- 
ring in sequence. In response to Filmer’s provocations that the idea of an 
original contract lacks historical veracity, Locke tries and repeatedly fails to 
establish a direct historical substantiation of his position in the early chap- 
ters of the Second Treatise. The most important of these various miscalcula- 
tions concern the role of consent in his account of the origins of government, 
the tension between logical and historical evidence in describing the develop- 
ment of prerogative in the English monarchy, and the inescapable conclusion 
that conquest and not consent was the likely origin of most states. In these 
places, Locke’s deductive argument is forced to slow, hesitate, and change di- 
rection. The general concept of individual transgression, as it emerges from 
Locke’s depiction of the state of nature, war, and slavery, later transforms it- 
self into the basis of governmental injustice and tyranny. These, in turn, 
work to generate a sort of secondary and “political” state of nature in which 
now “historical” people, by means of concrete acts of resistance and revolu- 
tion, enact the hypotheses of the consensual theory in their own actual time 
and place. 


Spinoza and the Unimportance of Belief, RICHARD MASON 
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Ebersole’s Philosophical Treasure Hunt, DON S. LEVI 


Frank Ebersole’s extraordinary investigations of certain key philosophi- 
cal ideas behind problems in epistemology and metaphysics are the subject 
of this article-review. The author has resisted providing what many readers 
will expect him to provide, namely, a critical examination of Ebersole’s philo- 
sophical methodology. He does question Ebersole’s unwillingness to say why 
his investigations only yield negative results, and he also has something to 
say about classifying Ebersole as an ordinary language philosopher. How- 
ever, the author’s main focus is on trying to engage critically with what Eber- 
sole actually does in his work. To this end, the author provides a narrative of 
the investigation Ebersole carries out into the possibility of comparing the 
objects of perception and dreams, and he cites other works of Ebersole in 
support of the his understanding of that investigation. Although one of Eber- 
sole’s lengthiest essays seems to be devoted to an anticipation of an objec- 
tion to his approach, the author explains why even there he is not concerned 
with the question of why he always seems to get negative results. After sug- 
gesting why some of Ebersole’s later essays seem to be so hard to read, the 
author concludes by saying something about what he takes to be Ebersole’s 
achievement. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 79, No. 3, July 2004 


Witigenstein on Ethics and the Riddle of Life, DAVID WIGGINS 


The paper seeks to interpret and then to criticize Wittgenstein’s Tracta- 
tus Logico-Philosophicus, paragraph 6.4 to 7 (the end), connecting this so- 
called mystical section with the “Lecture on Ethics” given in Cambridge in 
1929, the Notebooks, and a passage in the Big Typescript. Interpretive and 
critical efforts focus on the claims: (1) that if having intrinsic value, good or 
evil, is nothing zųfällig, then its basis is nothing in the world; (2) that value 
can only enter through the willing subject; (3) that “how things are in the 
world is a matter of indifference for what is higher.” Concerning (1), it is pro- 
posed that the 2ufdllig is here that which simply or merely happens (or is 
brute fact). The argument for (1) rests on Wittgenstein’s misconception of 
the categorical. It is remarked that (1) and (8) result in a philosophy of life 
that is unlivable. Witness the travails of Wittgenstein’s own life and his strug- 
gle to “get over a particular fact.” Finally (8) will even undermine (2), which 
is in any case fatally ambiguous. In conclusion, it is suggested that both the 
stresses and strains that are induced within the Tractatus itself by its circum- 
scription of the sayable and the difficulties of (1), (2), and (8) can be over- 
come within Wittgenstein’s later philosophy, but in ways already prefigured 
in the doctrine of “showing” as that appears in both the Tractatus and the 
“Lecture on Ethics.” 
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Seeing Objects and Surfaces, and the ‘In Virtue Of’ Relation, SCOTT 
CAMPBELL 


Frank Jackson in Perception uses the “in virtue of” relation to ground 
the distinction between direct and indirect perception. He argues that it fol- 
lows that our perception of physical objects is mediated by perceiving their 
facing surfaces, and so is indirect. The author argues that this is false. See- 
ing a part of an object is in itself a seeing of the object; there is no indirect- 
ness involved. Hence, the “in virtue of” relation is an inadequate basis for the 
direct-indirect distinction. He also argues that claims that we do not strictly 
speaking see objects, are also false. 


Wrongful Life, DAVID ARCHARD 


The author argues that it is wrong deliberately to bring into existence an 
individual whose life we can reasonably expect will be of very poor quality. 
The individual’s life would on balance be worth living but would nevertheless 
fall below a certain threshold. Additionally, the prospective parents are un- 
able to have any other child who would enjoy a better existence. Against the 
claims of John Harris and John Robertson, the author argues that deliber- 
ately to conceive such a child would not be to exercise the right to procreate. 
For this right is internally constrained by the requirement that any resultant 
child has the reasonable prospect of a minimally decent life. 


Knowledge, Provenance and Psychological Explanation, ROBERT 
LOCKE 


Analytic theories of knowledge have traditionally maintained that the 
provenance of a true belief is critically important to deciding whether it is 
knowledge. However, a comparably widespread view is that it is our beliefs 
alone, regardless of their (potentially dubious) provenance which feature in 
psychological explanation, including the explanation of action: thus, that 
knowledge itself and as such is irrelevant in psychological explanation. This 
paper gives initial reasons why the “beliefs alone” view of explanation should 
be resisted—arguments deriving ultimately from the Meno indicate that the 
provenance of a true belief may be relevant to the explanation of action. 
However, closer scrutiny of these arguments shows that they are incapable of 
according provenance anything like a central role in action explanation, as 
provenance has traditionally been given in the theory of knowledge. A con- 
sideration of the history of science suggests anyway that all knowledge has a 
compromised provenance if one looks back any significant distance. It is 
concluded that the importance of the provenance of our beliefs is something 
that has been seriously over-emphasized in epistemology. 


The Momentariness of Simples, ROY W. PERRETT 


Many philosophers have supposed that while most of the objects in our 
immediate experience are composed of parts, at some point we must come 
down to those fundamental impartite objects out of which all partite things 
are composed: the metaphysical simples (usually conceived of as enduring, 
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even eternal, entities). The author considers that the same reasons we have 
to believe that there really are simples, also provide good reason to believe in 
their momentariness. 


Countering the Appeal of the Psychological Approach to Personal 
Identity, DAVID HERSHENOV 


Brain transplants and the dicephalus (an organism just like us except 
that it has two cerebrums) are thought to support the position that we are es- 
sentially thinking creatures, not living organisms. The author tries to offset 
the first of these intuitions by responding to thought experiments Peter 
Unger devised to show that identity is what matters. He then tries to moti- 
vate an interpretation of the alleged conjoined twins as really just one person 
cut off from himself by relying upon what the author takes will be the 
reader's disagreement with Locke’s conjecture that a dreaming Socrates and 
an awake Socrates are two distinct people. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 68, No. 1, January 2004 


Aristotle on the Homonymy of Being, FRANK A. LEWIS 


Sympathy, Discernment, and Reasons, GARRETT CULLITY 


According to “the argument from discernment,” sympathetic motivation 
is morally faulty because it is morally undiscriminating. Sympathy can in- 
cline you to do the right thing, but it can also incline you to do the wrong 
thing. And if so, it is no better as a reason for doing something than any other 
morally arbitrary consideration. The only truly morally good form of motiva- 
tion—because the only morally nonarbitrary one—involves treating an ac- 
tion’s rightness as your reason for performing it. This paper attacks the argu- 
ment from discernment and argues against its conclusion. 


Transcendental Idealism in the “Aesthetic”, KIERAN SETIYA 


In the Transcendental Aesthetic of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant of- 
fers an argument for transcendental idealism. This argument is one focus of 
the longstanding controversy between “one-world” and “two-world” interpre- 
tations of the distinction between things in themselves and things as they ap- 
pear. The author presents an interpretation of the argument of the Aesthetic 
that supports a novel one-world interpretation. On this interpretation, Kant 
is concerned with the mind-dependence of spatial and temporal properties; 
and with the idea that space and time can be identified with mental objects. 
He ends by arguing that, for Kant, even on a “one-world” interpretation, we 
do not know the nature or even the existence of mind-independent things. 
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Are Concepts Mental Representations or Abstracta? JONATHAN 
SUTTON 


The author argues that thoughts and concepts are mental representa- 
tions rather than abstracta. He proposes that the most important difference 
between the two views is that the mentalist believes that there are concept 
and thought tokens as well as types; this reveals that the dispute is not termi- 
nological but ontological. He proceeds to offer an argument for mentalism. 
The key step is to establish that concepts and thoughts have lexical as well as 
semantic properties. He then shows that this entails that concepts and 
thoughts are susceptible to the type/token distinction. The author concludes 
by considering some objections to the argument. 


Kantian Morals and Humean Motives, PHILIP CLARK 


The idea that moral imperatives are categorical is commonly used to 
support internalist claims about moral judgment. The author argues that the 
categorical quality of moral requirements shows at most that moral motiva- 
tion need not flow from a background desire to be moral. It does not show 
that moral judgments can motivate by themselves, or that amoralism is im- 
possible. 


Rule-Following and Externalism, ALEXANDER MILLER 


John McDowell has suggested recently that there is a route from his fa- 
vored solution to Kripke’s Wittgenstein’s “skeptical paradox” about rule-fol- 
lowing to a particular form of cognitive externalism. In this paper, the author 
argues that this is not the case: even granting McDowell his solution to the 
rule-following paradox, his preferred version of cognitive externalism does 
not follow. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 68, No. 2, March 2004 


Open Questions and the Manifest Image, MARK ELI KALDERON 


This essay argues that, on their usual metalinguistic reconstructions, the 
open question argument and Frege’s puzzle are variants of the same argu- 
ment. Each is an argument to a conclusion about a difference in meaning, 
each deploys compositionality as a premise, and each deploys a premise link- 
ing epistemic features of sentences with their meaning (which, given certain 
meaning-platonist assumptions, can be interpreted as a universal instantia- 
tion of Leibniz’s law). Given these parallels, each is sound just in case the 
other is. They are, in fact, unsound. The essay first argues that reformula- 
tions of these arguments directly in terms of Leibniz’s law are unsound and 
then that subarguments of the metalinguistic versions are unsound for struc- 
turally similar reasons. Finally, given how the theory/observation distinction 
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is deployed in linguistic practice, the meaning-platonist assumptions are 
shown to be optional. 


Charity Implies Meta-Charity, ROY SORENSEN 


The principle of charity says that all agents are rational. The principle of 
metacharity says that all agents believe all agents are rational. The author’s 
thesis is that the arguments which are used to support charity also support 
metacharity. Metacharity implies meta-metacharity. By recursion, the princi- 
ple of charity implies that it is common knowledge. But there appears to be 
intelligent, well informed disagreement with the principle of charity. So if the 
entailment thesis holds, opponents of the principle of charity have a new ob- 
jection to the principle. Defenders of the principle of charity must either re- 
fute the entailment thesis or accept much stronger consequences than they 
expected. 


Phenomenal Concepts and Higher-Order Experiences, PETER 
CARRUTHERS 


Relying on a range of now familiar thought-experiments, it has seemed 
to many philosophers that phenomenal consciousness is beyond the scope of 
reductive explanation. Others have thought that we can undermine the cred- 
ibility of those thought-experiments by allowing that we possess purely rec- 
ognitional concepts for the properties of our conscious mental states. This 
paper is concerned to explain, and then to meet, the challenge of showing 
how purely recognitional concepts are possible if there are no such things as 
qualia—in the strong sense of intrinsic (nonrelational, nonintentional) prop- 
erties of experience. It argues that an appeal to higher-order experiences is 
necessary to meet this challenge, and it then deploys a novel form of higher- 
order thought theory to explain how such experiences are generated. 


Temporally Incongruent Counterparts, HUD HUDSON 


Despite its first page this paper is not yet another piece on Kant! Rather, 
the paper is a contribution to the literature on incongruent counterparts. 
Specifically, it concerns the question of whether we can construct a temporal 
version of the puzzle of incongruent counterparts—a question which has 
been thoroughly neglected. The author maintains that we can construct such 
a version of the puzzle, and that this temporal variant on the phenomenon 
has something to teach us about popular arguments for the possibility (or 
even actuality) of four-dimensional space. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 68, No. 3, May 2004 


Global Supervenience and Dependence, KAREN BENNETT 


Two versions of global supervenience have recently been distinguished 
from each other. The author introduces a third version, which is more likely 
what people had in mind all along. However, she argues that one of the three 
versions is equivalent to strong supervenience in every sense that matters, 
and that neither of the other two versions counts as a genuine determination 
relation. She concludes that global supervenience has little metaphysically 
distinctive value. 


Nondoxastic Perceptual Evidence, PETER J. MARKIE 


How does a particular experience evidence a particular perceptual be- 
lief for us? As Alvin Plantinga (Warrant and Proper Function, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993, p. 98) puts it, “[W]hat makes it the case that a particular 
way of being appeared to - being appeared to greenly, say - is evidence for the 
proposition that I see something green?” Promising but unsuccessful an- 
swers cite a reliable connection between our having the experience and the 
beliefs being true, our having good reason to believe in such a connection, 
the proper functioning of our faculties, and objective epistemic norms. A su- 
perior view, developed here, is that our experience of “being appeared to 
greenly” evidences for us that something is green because we have learned to 
identify green objects by experiences of that sort. Our learning to do so 
amounts to our adopting an epistemic norm directing us to form that belief 
on the basis of that experience. 


From the Good Will to the Formula of Universal Law, SAMUEL C. 
RICKLESS 


In the First Section of the Groundwork, Kant argues that a good-willed 
person “under subjective limitations and hindrances” is required “never to act 
except in such a way that [he] could also will that [his] maxim should become 
a universal law.” Call this argument “K.” Although recent commentators (in- 
cluding Barbara Herman, Christine Korsgaard, Nelson Potter, and Allen 
Wood) have done much to clarify and defend many of the important claims 
Kant makes in the First Section, they have accurately identified neither K’s 
premises nor the reasoning by means of which K's conclusion is derived. The 
result of this is that K’s strengths are underappreciated. The author's aim is 
to rectify this state of affairs by providing a detailed reconstruction of K, and 
thereby to bring out the various ways in which the argument deserves our 
recognition and praise. 
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External Freedom in Kant’s Rechtslehre: Political, Metaphysical, 
JENNIFER K. ULEMAN 


External freedom is the central good protected in Kant’s legal and politi- 
cal philosophy. But external freedom is perplexing, being at once freedom of 
spatio-temporal movement and a form of noumenal or “intelligible” freedom. 
Moreover, it turns out that identifying impairments to external freedom 
nearly always involves recourse to an elaborated system of positive law, 
which seems to compromise external freedom’s status as a prior, organizing 
good. Drawing heavily on Kant’s understanding of the role of empirical “an- 
thropological” information in constructing a Doctrine of Right, or Rechtsle- 
hre, this essay offers an interpretation of external freedom that makes sense 
of its simultaneous spatio-temporality, dependence on positive law, intelligi- 
bility (or “noumenality”), and a priority. The essay suggests that this account 
of Kantian external freedom has implications both for politics and for the 
metaphysics of everyday objects and institutions. 


Evolution, Epiphenomenalism, Reductionism, ALVIN PLANTINGA 


Rights Externalism, DERRICK DARBY 


Rights externalism is the thesis that a subject's status as a rightholder is 
secured not on account of its having a certain nature, but on account of its 
being afforded a certain sort of social recognition. The author believes that 
rights externalism has been given short shrift, largely because a certain ob- 
jection is widely taken to be a compelling reason for rejecting it. This objec- 
tion goes roughly as follows. Both in theory and in practice we commonly 
appeal to the fact that subjects possess certain nonconventional rights (inde- 
pendently of whether these rights have been socially recognized) to criticize 
immoral social practices, arrangements, and institutions. But if being a right- 
holder is directly determined by whether subjects have been afforded a cer- 
tain sort of social recognition, then we cannot appeal to the fact that subjects 
possess certain nonconventional rights for critical purposes in some in- 
stances, namely, in those instances where the relevant social recognition has 
not been extended. Although this objection is taken by some rights internal- 
ists to justify favoring rights internalism over rights externalism, the author 
argues that it does not. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 49, No. 1, February 2004 


Phaedo of Elis and Plato on the Soul, GEORGE BOYS-STONES 


Phaedo of Elis was well known as a writer of Socratic dialogues, and it 
seems inconceivable that Plato could have been innocent of intertextuality 
when, excusing himself on the grounds of illness, he made him the narrator 
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of one of his own: the Phaedo. In fact, the psychological model outlined by 
Socrates in this dialogue converges with the evidence we have (especially 
from fragments of the Zopyrus) for Phaedo’s own beliefs about the soul. 
Specifically, Phaedo seems to have thought that nonrational desires were ine- 
liminable epiphenomena of the body, that reason was something distinct, and 
that the purpose of philosophy was its “cure” and “purification.” If Plato’s in- 
tention with the Phaedo is to assert the separability and immortality of rea- 
son (whatever one might think about desire and pleasure), then Phaedo pro- 
vides a useful standpoint for him. In particular, Phaedo has arguments that 
are useful against the “harmony-theorists” (and are the more useful rhetori- 
cally speaking since it is only over the independence of reason that Phaedo 

with them). At the same time as allying himself with Phaedo, how- 
ever, Plato is able to improve on him by adding to the demonstration that rea- 
son is independent a proof that it is actually immortal. 


Refutation and Relativism in Theaetetus 161-171, ALEX LONG 


In this paper the author discusses the dialogues between “Protagoras,” 
Theodorus, and Socrates in Theaetetus 161-171 and emphasizes the impor- 
tance for this passage of a dilemma which refutation is shown to pose for rel- 
ativism at 16le-162a. The author argues that the two speeches delivered on 
Protagoras’ behalf contain material that is deeply Socratic and suggest that 
this feature of the speeches should be interpreted as part of Plato’s philo- 
sophical case against relativism, reflecting the relativist’s own inability to de- 
fend his theory from attempts to refute it. He then discusses Theodorus’ role 
in the refutation of Protagoras and argues that his voice is needed to get rela- 
tivism disproved in the self-refutation argument of 17la-c. He concludes 
with a brief discussion of the image of Protagoras at 171d. 


Knowing Freedom: Epicurean Philosophy Beyond Atomism and the 
Swerve, LISA WENDLANDT and DIRK BALTZLY 


This paper argues that Epicurus held a nonreductionist view of mental 
states that is in the spirit of Davidson’s anomalous monism. The authors ar- 
gue for this conclusion by considering the role that normative descriptions 
play in the peritrope argument from On Nature 25. However, they also argue 
that Epicurus was an indeterminist. We can know that atoms swerve be- 
cause we can know that we make choices that are up to us and this is incom- 
patible with the ancestral causal determination of mental states by atomic 
processes. Epicurus escapes the traditional criticism of indeterminist liber- 
tarians because the swerve is not meant to explain how choices may be free. 
The antireductionist stance on the mental means that nothing about atomic 
processes could possibly explain any particular mental event. Moreover, be- 
cause of the practical and therapeutic nature of Epicurean philosophy, it is 
not necessary that Epicurus provide an explanation of how the swerve sub- 
serves freedom of choice. We know all that we need to know for eudaimo- 
nia when we know that some choices are up to us. 
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RATIO 
Vol. 17, No. 2, June 2004 


Reasons, Practical Reason, and Practical Reasoning, ROBERT AUDI 


The concepts of reasons as supporting elements, of practical reason as a 
capacity and of practical reasoning as a process, are central in the theory of 
action. This paper provides a brief account of each. Several kinds of reason 
for action are distinguished. Practical reason is characterized both as a ca- 
pacity whose exercise is largely constituted by a kind of responsiveness to 
reasons and as governed by certain normative principles; and practical rea- 
soning is described as a kind of mental process in which reasons figure as 
premises and, from those premises, a practical conclusion is drawn. Much of 
the paper undertakes two related tasks: to distinguish the main kinds of prac- 
tical reasoning and the associated criteria of assessment and to formulate 
some important substantive principles of practical reason. These principles 
yield criteria of several sorts: logical, inferential, epistemic, and material. On 
the theory presented, although any (nonbasic) intentional act can be 
grounded in practical reasoning, the same acts can be performed for the rele- 
vant reason(s) without being so grounded, and in either case their rationality 
depends on adequate support by the reason(s). 


A Note on Particularised Qualities and Bearer-Uniqueness, 
BENJAMIN SCHNIEDER 


Many friends of the category of particularized qualities subscribe to the 
view that particularized qualities have a unique bearer in which they inhere; 
no such quality then can inhere in two different entities. It seems, however, 
that this idea is flawed, for there are apparent counterexamples. An apple's 
redness is identical with the redness of its skin, though the apple is distinct 
from its skin. So it seems that a principle of bearer-uniqueness has to be 
modified, maybe by excluding certain unwanted cases. However, the author 
argues that the need of a modification is not a direct consequence of the sup- 
posed counterexamples. Their dangerous potential for the principle arises if 
one takes the genitive in expressions of the form “a’s F-ness” to signify the re- 
lation of inherence. The author proposes an alternative view: The genitive 
signifies a relation which is indeed closely related to inherence but which is, 
contrary to inherence itself, partitive. That is, it may hold between a particu- 
larized quality and another entity because it holds between the quality and a 
part of the entity. If one regards the ontologically interesting relation of in- 
herence as nonpartitive, one can still adhere to an unrestricted principle of 
bearer-uniqueness. 
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Gédelian Time-travel and Anthropic Cosmology, ALASDAIR M. 
RICHMOND 


This paper looks at Kurt Gédel’s causally pathological cosmological 
models (derived from general relativity), in the light of anthropic explana- 
tions. If a Gédelian world is a possible world, could anthropic reasoning 
shed any light on whether or not our world is Gédelian? This paper argues 
that while there are some good anthropic reasons why our world ought to be 
Gédelian, too many observations suggest that our world can’t possibly be 
Gédelian in fact. If Gédel’s world is a possible one, anthropic teleology alone 
cannot explain why it isn’t the world we inhabit. Furthermore, if our world 
were Gddelian, anthropic arguments against the existence of extraterrestrial 
intelligences would imply a bleak human future. En route, some general ob- 
jections to relativistic causal pathologies are addressed and some anthropic 
arguments to the effect that Gddelian worlds couldn’t sustain life are also ad- 
dressed and dismissed. 


Intentional Action and Nearly Certain Success, JOSHUA GERT 


Many philosophers have argued that a necessary condition of an ac- 
tion’s being intentional is that the agent has the ability to alter the probabili- 
ties of the relevant outcome. These philosophers would hold that this condi- 
tion is what allows us to deny that an agent, for example, intentionally rolls 
something other than five fives with a set of dice, despite that agent’s being 
virtually sure that this will be the outcome of the roll. The current paper uses 
some examples to cast this explanation, and the necessity of the associated 
condition, into doubt. It then suggests that what actually differentiates inten- 
tional from unintentional action—in the examples that falsify the hypothesis 
about control—is to be found in the agent’s representation of the processes 
by which the relevant outcomes are produced. In particular, the agent must 
represent the outcome as happening because of what he does. 


Radical Quotation and Real Repetition, DAVID RODEN 


In this essay the author argues for a constructivist account of the enti- 
ties composing the object languages of Davidsonian truth theories and a quo- 
tational account of the reference from metalinguistic expressions to inter- 
preted utterances. He claims that “radical quotation” requires an ontology of 
repeatable events with strong similarities to Derrida’s account of iterable 
events. In part 1 he summarizes Davidson’s account of interpretation and 
Olav Gjelsivk’s arguments to the effect that the syntactic individuation of lin- 
guistic objects is only workable if interpreters make richer assumptions 
about semantic properties than Davidson can tolerate. In part 2 the author 
shows that the objectivist account of syntactic objects which Gjelsivk’s argu- 
ments presuppose is incompatible with one corollary of Davidsonian seman- 
tic indeterminacy, namely, the relativity of language to interpretative scheme. 
In place of this an account of radical interpretation is presented in which a 
quotational theory of metalinguistic reference furnishes the requisite relativ- 
ity. In part 2 the author argues that this account requires that particular ut- 
terance events must be repeatable to be radically quotable, and he gives rea- 
sons why particularity and repeatability are not incompatible. 
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An Objection to Gareth Evans’ Account of Self-Identity, ANDREW 
ROOS 


In this article the author sets out to accomplish three things. First, he 
spells out in detail the argument Evans uses to arrive at his claim that self-ref- 
erence must be reference to something located on a spatio-temporal map. 
Second, he raises an objection, which states that Evans’s conclusion that self- 
reference must involve spatio-temporal location is not a consequence of the 
generality constraint. Finally, he argues that Evans’s conclusion that self-ref- 
erence must involve spatio-temporal location is in fact in tension with the 
generality constraint, rather than being an implication of it. 


Horwich on Meaning and Use, JOEL KATZAV 


Paul Horwich claims that theories of meaning ought to accommodate 
the commonsense intuition that meanings play a part in explaining the use of 
words. Further, he argues that the view that best does so is that according to 
which the meaning of a word is constituted by a disposition to accept, in 
some circumstances, sentences in which it features. The author argues that 
if meanings are construed thus, they will in fact fail to explain the use of 
words. He also argues that if we insist, as Horwich does, on the common- 
sense assumption that meanings are a species of entity, all versions of the 
view that meaning is constituted by our dispositions to use words will have to 
be rejected. He does not, however, claim that such theories ought to be re- 
jected. His point is that they are incompatible with the requirements of com- 
monsense. Further, he suggests that it is premature to impose such ty 
ments on theories of meaning. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 2003-2004* 


University of Alberta 
(34) (27) (15) 


DAVID R. HAMPTON, “Defining Science for the Law of Evidence: A Compre- 
hensive Examination of the Philosophy and Law Pertaining to Scientific 
Testimony in Canadian Courts.” Advisers: Alexander Rueger and Wayne 
Renke. 

EDVARD LORKORVIC, “My-Self as My-Other, or How to Become a Self Worth 
Becoming.” Adviser: Robert Burch. 

TAL M. AVIRAN, “On Content and Truth-Conditions.” Advisers: Bernard 
Linsky and Francis Jeffry Pelletier (awarded in 2003). 


University of Arizona 
(35) (35) (20) 


BRAD THOMPSON, “The Nature of Phenomenal Content.” Adviser: David 
Chalmers. 


Boston College 
(107) (84) (25) 


ROBERT R. CLEWIS, “The Aesthetic and the Moral: the Kantian Sublime in 
the Observations, the Remarks (translated), and the Critique of Judg- 
ment.” Advisers: Susan Meld Shell and Richard Kearney. 

DEBBY D. HUTCHINS, “Fitch’s Proof and the Prospects for Anti-Realism.” 
Advisers: Jon Kvanvig and Ronald K. Tacelli, S.J. 

MAEVE M. O’DONOVAN, “Situating Simone de Beauvoir: A Re-Reading of The 
Second Sex.” Advisers: David Rasmussen and Debra Bergoffen. 

JOHN HISKI RIDGE, “A Philosophical Analysis of the Fundamental Law of 
Marriage in American Jurisprudence.” Advisers: Thomas C. Kohler and 
Arthur Madigan, S.J. 


*The three figures below each institution’s name refer to (1) the number 
of graduate students enrolled in its philosophy department, (2) the number of 
“fulltime” graduate students as the term is understood by the institution, and 
(3) the number of faculty members teaching in the graduate program. 
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University of British Columbia 
(27) 27) (15) 


ROB FITTERER, “Bernard Lonergan’s Cognitive Theory and Aristotle’s Phro- 
nesis: Some Implications for Objectivity and Development in Virtue Eth- 
ics.” Adviser: Jim Dybikowski. 


Brown University 
(38) GD G1) 


University of Calgary 
(20) (18) (15) 


DAVID RODGER MELLOW, “A Critique of Just War Theory.” Advisers: 
Dennis McKerlie and Thomas Hurka. 


University of California at Berkeley 
(48) (40) G3) 


ELISABETH CAMP, “Saying and Seeing-As: The Linguistic, Cognitive, and 
Imaginative Uses and Effects of Metaphor.” Adviser: Richard Wollheim. 

EDWARD CUSHMAN, “Normativity and the Prospects of Naturalism.” Advis- 
er: Barry Stroud. 

TIMOTHY CROCKETT, “Leibniz on Shape and the Reality of Body.” Adviser: 
Janet Broughton. 

JENNIFER JOHNSON, “Phenomenal Desire and its Role in Practical Reason.” 
Adviser: Jay Wallace. 

SUZANNE OBDRZALEK, “Philosopher’s Eros-Reason and Passion in Plato’s 
Middle Dialogues.” Adviser: Alan Code. 

DIANA FLEMING, “Virtue and Right Action.” Adviser: Richard Wollheim 
(awarded in 2003). 

JENNIFER HUDIN, “A General Theory of Representation.” Adviser: John 
Searle (awarded in 2003). 

NIKO KOLODNY, “Relationships as Reasons.” Adviser: Samuel Scheffler 
(awarded in 2003) 

PETER HANKS, “Unity of the Proposition.” Adviser: John Searle (awarded in 
2002). 

BRENDAN O’SULLIVAN, “Causal Relevance and Mental Properties: The Ex- 
clusion Problem of Mental Causation.” Adviser: John Searle (awarded in 
2002). 
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University of California at Irvine 
(26) (26) (12) 


JEREMY ANDERSON, “The Corrrectives of Discreet Masters: Political Stabil- 
ity and Education in the Hobbesian Commonwealth.” Adviser: Alan 
Nelson. 

IAN MUIR DUCKLES, “Shipwrecked with the aid of repentance’—Sin, Ethics, 
and Normativity in Kant and Kierkegaard.” Adviser: Martin Schwab. 

JOHN D. WISE, “Sartre’s Phenomenological Ontology and the German Idealist 
Tradition.” Adviser: Ermanno Bencievenga. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
(51) (48) (17) 


FRANKLIN BRUNO, “The Role of Intentional Action in Artifactual Represen- 
tation.” Adviser: Tyler Burge. 


University of California at Riverside 
(39) (38) (15) 


THOMAS WILLIAM DONOVAN, “Lukacs, Habermas and the Model of Art.” 
Adviser: Georgia Warnke. 

GLEN ALLAN PETTIGROVE, “Seeking Forgiveness: Studies in Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy.” Adviser: Georgia Warnke. 

DAVID JOSHUA STRAUSS, “Understanding and Evaluating Expert Testimony 
in Toxic Tort Law: An Intersection of Philosophy, Science and Law.” Ad- 
viser: Carl Cranor. 

CHRISTIAN KENNEDY CAMPOLO, “The Reach of Argument.” Adviser: 
Georgia Warnke (awarded in 2003). 


University of California at San Diego 
(37) (87) (19) 


MATTHEW KISNER, “Descartes’ Naturalistic Rationalism.” Adviser: Donald 
Rutherford. 

PAUL MAGNUS, “Underdetermination and the Claims of Science.” Adviser: 
Paul Churchland. 

VIDA PAVESICH, “Hans Blumenberg: An Anthropological Key.” Adviser: 
Michael Hardimon. 


University of California at Santa Barbara 
(44) (44) (12) 


FRANCIS ALLHOFF, “The Evolution of the Moral Sentiments and the Meta- 
physics of Morals.” Adviser: Christopher McMahon. 
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DAVID B. HERSHENOV, “A Defense of the Biological Approach to Personal 
Identity.” Adviser: Nathan Salmon (awarded in 2003). 


The Catholic University of America 
(127) (109) (19) 


CHRISTINE BAUR, “Transcending Passages: Dante on the Relation of Read- 
ing to History.” Adviser: Ricardo Pozzo. 


University of Cincinnati 
(16) (16) (13) 


City University of New York 
(150) (120) (40) 


ROBLIN MEEKS, “Identifying the First-Person.” Adviser: David Rosenthal. 

WILLIAM FISK, “Strange Mutations, A Defense of Temporal Neutrality.” Ad- 
viser: Douglas Lackey. 

MAUREEN ECKERT, “In Pursuit of Piety: A Translation and Interpretation of 
Plato’s Euthyphro.” Adviser: Steven Cahn. 

YVONNE RALEY, “On Ontology.” Adviser: Arnold Koslow. 

MARC SHEEHAN, “The Metaphysics of Judgements of Obligation.” Adviser. 
Stefan Baumrin. 


University of Connecticut 
(82) (27) (12) 


DANIEL BLAIR, “Parataxis and Logical Form.” Adviser: Samuel C. Wheeler. 
TIMOTHY J. NULTY, “Davidson and Heidegger on the Nature of Truth.” Ad- 
viser: Samuel C. Wheeler. 


Cornell University 
(44) 87) (17) 


DePaul University 
(51) (388) (22) 


DAVID PREIMAN, “Care for the Whole: Some Scattered Remarks on the Intro- 
duction to Being and Time and Beyond.” Adviser: William McNeill. 

PETER WAKE, “Tragedy, Speculation, and Ethicality in German Idealism.” 
Adviser: David Farrell Krell. 

PHILIP CRONCE, “Max Scheler’s Typology of the Model Person: A Critique of 
Societal Role Models.” Adviser: David Pellauer (awarded in 2003). 
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CHRISTINA M. GSCHWANDTNER, “Sparks of Meaning at the Points of Fric- 
tion: At the Boundary Between Philosophy and Theology in the Work of 
Jean-Luc Marion.” Adviser: David Pellauer (awarded in 2003). 

CHRISTINA SMERICK, “Between the Garden and the Gathering: The Inter- 
twining of Philosophy with Theology in Walter Benjamin.” Adviser: Bill 
Martin (awarded in 2003). 

MARK WALTER, “Indications: Heidegger and Levinas on Language and Ethos 
after Husserl.” Adviser: William McNeill (awarded in 2003). 


Duquesne University 
(83) (42) AD) 


AGNIESZKA PATKOWSKA, “The Language Economy: Literature, Violence, 
Ethics in Sartre, Blanchot and Said.” Adviser: Eleanore Holveck. 

ANDRE ARCHIE, “Socratic Encounters: Plato’s Alcibiades.” Adviser: Ronald 
Polansky (awarded in 2003). 

PAUL KINSMAN, “Figuring Zarathustra.” Adviser: Wilhelm Wurzer (awarded 
in 2003). 


Emory University 
(59) (59) (16) 


HENRY DYSON, “Prolepsis and Koine Ennoia in the Early Stoa.” Adviser. 
Steven Strange. 

FRED MARUCS, “Albert William Levi and the Moral Imagination.” Adviser: 
Donald Verene. 

EDWARD PIERCE, “Hobbes, Political Philosophy, and the Rule of Law.” Ad- 
viser: Donald Livingston. 

DOUGLAS SEANOR, “Towards A Credible Form of Utilitarianism.” Adviser: 
Nicholas Fotion. 

COLEEN ZOLLER, “Platonic Epistemology, Socratic Education: On Learning 
Platonic Forms.” Adviser: Richard Patterson. 

JENNIFER MENSCHE, “Concepts and Objects: Realism and Idealism in 
Kant’s Theoretical Philosophy.” Adviser: Rudolf Makkreel (awarded in 
2003). 

BRIAN MOGOK, “Logical Semantics and Epistemic Warrant: Toward an Infor- 
mational Account of Logical Consequence.” Adviser: Mark Risjord 


(awarded in 2003). 
TONU VILK, “Hegel’s Phenomenology of Culture.” Adviser: Donald Verene 
(awarded in 2003). 
University of Florida 
(30) (30) (13) 


DAN BOISVERT, “Expressive-Assertivism: A Dual-Use Solution to the Moral 
Problem.” Adviser: Kirk Ludwig. 
ELLEN MACCARONE, “Impartiality.” Adviser: Robert Baum. 
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Florida State University 
(35) (82) (13) 


MARY BETH FITZPATRICK, “What Moves a Person to Reflect Morally?” Ad- 
viser: Peter C. Dalton. 


Fordham University 
(91) (82) (20) 


COREY W. BEALS, “Levinas and the Wisdom of Love: Breaking Gyges’ Se- 
cret.” Adviser: Merold Westphal. 

MICHAEL R. KELLY, “Self-Awareness in Transcendence.” Adviser: John 
Drummond. 

ALAN R. RHODA, “The Problem of Induction: An Epistemological and Meth- 
odological Response.” Adviser: John Greco. 

ANTONELLA SURBONE, “From Truth Telling to Truth Making In Medicine.” 
Adviser: Dominic J. Balestra. 


Georgetown University 
(39) (87) (26) 


NATHANIEL GOLDBERG, “Davidson, Analyticity, and Theory Confirmation.” 
Adviser: Linda Wetzel. 

THANE NABERHAUS, “The Problem of Transcendence in Husser!’s Early Phi- 
losophy.” Adviser: John Brough. 


University of Georgia 
(20) (19) (13) 


CARL EUGENE MILLER, “On Reductionism: Ontological, Scientific and Bio- 
logical Issues in Reductionism.” Adviser: Scott Alter Kleiner. 


University of Guelph 
(32) (81) (18) 


ANTONIO CALCAGNO, “Politics and Its Time: Derrida, Lazarus and Badiou.” 
Adviser: Jay Lampert. 

DOUG AL-MAINI, “Opening the Kiste: Religion, Politics, and Philosophy in 
Plato’s Phaedrus.” Adviser: Kenneth Dorter. 
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University of Hawaii 


(52) (61) (14) 


BRIAN BRUYA, “Aesthetic Spontaneity: A Theory of Action Based on Affec- 
tive Responsiveness.” Adviser: Roger T. Ames. 

DEBORAH KISSINGER, “Renegotiating the Social Contract: From Hobbes to 
Rawls.” Adviser: Kenneth Kipnis. 

MATTHEW MACKENZIE, “Self Awareness: Issues in Classical Indian and Con- 
temporary Western Philosophy.” Adviser: Arindam Chakrabarti. 

JOHN L. TROWBRIDGE, “Skepticism and Pluralism: Ways of Living a Life of 
Awareness as Recommended by the Zhuangzi.” Adviser: Roger T. Ames. 


University of Illinois at Chicago 
(33) (4) (19) 


MATTHEW LUND, “New Directions in Scientific Observation: Theories Con- 
cepts, Objectivity, and the Analogic of Discovery.” Adviser: Nick 
Huggett. 

JOHN SANTIAGO, “Work Song: Personal Autonomy and Authenticity from 
the Ground Up.” Adviser: Charles Mills. 


University of Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign 
(35) (85) (18) 


BEN DYKES, “The Nature and Contemporary Use of Hegel’s Logic.” Adviser: 
Richard Schacht. 

STORM HETER, “Political Commitment.” Adviser: William Schroeder. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, “A Theory of Racial Oppression and Liberation.” Ad- 
viser: William Schroder. 

MATTHEW OLSEN, “Kantian Questions, Leibnizian Responses.” Adviser: 
Arthur Melnick 

JULIA SIMON, “Self-Awareness and Self-Interpretation.” Adviser: Richard 
Schacht. 

ERIC WAMPLER, “Objective Morality, Subjective Agents: Justice and Agent- 
Based Considerations in Self-Defense and War.” Adviser: James Wallace. 


Indiana University 
(48) (42) (16) 


ERIC DALTON, “Analyticity, Holism and Conceptual Role Semantics.” Advis- 
er: Anil Gupta. 

INGO FARIN, “Studies in Early Heidegger, 2 vols.” Adviser: Michael Morgan. 

MICHAH GOTTLIEB, “The Ambiguity of Reason: Mendelssohn’s Writings on 
Spinoza.” Adviser: Fred Beiser. 

MATTHEW PAMENTAL, “Naturalized Human Agency.” Adviser: Karen 
Hanson. 
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University of Iowa 


(26) (26) 11) 


Johns Hopkins University 
(34) (25) (10) 


GIRARD J. BRENNEMAN, “Humean Natural Believing and the Design Argu- 
ment.” Adviser: Stephen Barker. 

TARA GILLIGAN, “Constructing a Moral Life: Literature and the Ordinary 
Moral Agent.” Advisers: Richard Bett and George Wilson. 

STUART GLUCK, “The Metaphysics of Quantum Mechanics.” Adviser: Robert 

ewicz. 

GREGORY MORGAN, “The Beauty of Symmetrical Design: The Alleged 
Epistemic Role of Aesthetic Value in Theoretical Science.” Adviser: Pe- 
ter Achinstein. 


University of Kansas 
(39) (82) (13) 


CHRISTOPHER M. CALDWELL, “Motivating Ethical Pluralism.” Adviser: 
Richard De George. 

DELILAH R. CALDWELL, “Language and the Objectivity of Value.” Adviser: 
John Bricke. 

JORGE A. MUNOZ, “International Distributive Justice.” Adviser: Richard De 
George. 


University of Kentucky 
(36) (83) (16) 


GEORGE HARRY, “The Art of Due Measure: Ontology and Value in Late 
Plato.” Adviser: Daniel Frank. 

KEVIN HARRELSON, “The Ontological Argument in Hegel’s Logic.” Adviser: 
Daniel Breazeale. 


Loyola University Chicago 
(125) (85) (82) 


AMILCAR LEONEL DAVILA, “Heidegger’s Notion of ‘Co-Being With And For 
Others’ and Nancy’s ‘TInoperative Community.” Adviser: David Ingram. 
LAUREL MADISON, “Toward a Rereading of Plato: A Response to Nietzsche’s 
` Antiplatonism.” Adviser: Adriaan Peperzak. 
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Marquette University 
(61) 60) (25) 


PETER BWANALL S.J., “The Foundations of the Politics of Difference.” Ad- 
viser: Nancy Snow. 

KEITH D’SOUZA, S.J., “Ricoeur’s Narrative Development of Gadamer’s 
Hermeneutics: Continuity and Discontinuity.” Adviser: Pol Vandevelde. 

MICHAEL GILLICK, “The Place of Justice in the Thinking of Emmanuel 
Levinas.” Adviser: Andrew Tallon. 

MARK LENKER, I, “The Transactional Model: A Critical Examination of 
John Dewey’s Philosophy of Freedom.” Adviser: Stanley Harrison. 
LAWRENCE MASEK, “Kant on Love for Oneself: Why Respect for the Moral 
Law, But Not the Desire for Happiness, is a Moral Incentive.” Adviser: 

John Treloar, S.J. 

KRISTIN SCHAUPP, “Conceiving Mind: A Critique of Descartes’ Dualism and 
Contemporary Immaterialist Views of Consciousness.” Adviser: Anthony 
Peressini. 

STEPHEN SCHULMAN, “Respecting Plurality in Times of Change: Hannah 
Arendt’s Conception of Political, Personal, and Ethical Responsibilities.” 
Adviser: Michael Vater. 

JOHN SIMMONS, “Francis Suárez on the Ontological Status of Individual Uni- 
ty vis-4-vis the Aristotelian Doctrine of Primary Substance.” Adviser: 
James South. 


University af Massachusetts at Amherst 
(35) (27) (12) 


CREIGHTON ROSENTAL, “The Reconciliation of Faith and Reason in 
Thomas Aquinas.” Adviser: Gareth Matthews. 

SCOTT SENN, “Forms of Goodness: The Nature and Value of Virtue in Socrat- 
ic Ethics.” Adviser: Gareth Matthews. 


McGill University 
(28) (25) A) 


KAREN BARDSLEY, “Out of Sight: Resemblance, Illusion and Cinematic Per- 
ception.” Advisers: Trevor Ponech and David Davies. 

RITA RISSER, “A Broad Aesthetic: Beauty, Truth, and Goodness.” Advisers: 
Sarah Stroud and David Davies. 


McMaster University 
(82) (82) (13) 


STEFFAN MILES BOARD, “Hegel, History and Individuality.” Adviser: J. 
Lampert. 

KARL D. OTTO, “The Likeness Regress: Plato’s Parmenides 131c12-133a7.” 
Adviser: D. Hitchcock. 
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University of Memphis 
(87) (84) 4A 


SISTER MARY BERNARD CURRAN, “The Relationship between the Concept 
of God and Ideas in Malebranche.” Adviser: Hoke Robinson. 

ANIKA M. MANN, “Ethics from the Standpoint of Race and Gender: Sartre, 
Fanon and Feminist Standpoint Theory.” Adviser: Robert L. Bernasconi. 

DONNA-DALE MARCANO, “Sartre and the Social Construction of Race.” Ad- 
viser: Robert L. Bernasconi. 


Michigan State University 
(35) (84) (24) 


ROBERT G. BRICE, “Wittgenstein’s New Kind of Foundationalism.” Adviser: 

KYUNGSUK CHOI, “Moral Reasoning and Justification in Medical Ethics.” 
Adviser: Martin Benjamin. 

HEATHER M. FIELDHOUSE, “Reconsidering the Status of Animals in Kant’s 
Ethics.” Adviser: Frederick Rauscher. 

KENNETH A. PARSONS, “An Alternative Account of Structural Violence.” 
Adviser: Richard T. Peterson. 

ALLISON B. WOLF, “Beyond Just Health Care.” Adviser: Leonard M. Fleck. 


University of Minnesota 


(48) (7) (24) 


Université de Montreal 
(178) (113) (22) 


BENOÎT CASTELNERAC, “L’éducation platonicienne. Le rôle de l'opinion et 
du savoir dans la constitution d’une éducation philosophique.” Advisers: 
Louis-André Dorion and Luc Brisson. 

ALEXANDRE GUAY, “Syméiries: réflexions sur les formes naturelles.” Advis- 
ers: Jean-Pierre Marquis and Richard Mackenzie. 

ANNICK LATOUR, “La structure argumentative des essais de Théodicée de 
Leibniz.” Advisers: Francois Duchesneau and Michel Fichant. 

GUO HUA ZHANG, “Une nouvelle interprétation de la philosophie du Lao Zi 
à la lumière des textes sur des tiges de bambou découvertes dans le tom- 
beau no 1 de Guodian.” Adviser: Charles Le Blanc. 


University of Nebraska 
(21) (19) (10) 


RODNEY CUPP, “A Sensible Ethics: The Analogy between Color and Value.” 
Adviser: Joseph Mendola. 
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JOYCE BALDWIN, “An Examination of Kant’s Duties of Right and Their Moral 
Values.” Adviser: Nelson Potter (awarded in 2003). 

TOM KIEFER, “Aristotle’s Answer to the Question, ‘What is Knowledge?” Ad- 
viser: Nelson Potter (awarded in 2003). 

MARK MATHEWSON, “Moral Intuitionism and the Challenges of Mysterious- 
ness and Dogmatism.” Adviser: Robert Audi (awarded in 2003). 

TONYA JOY REEDY, “Empty Stockings: An Argument for Shared Roles for 
Men and Women.” Adviser: Joseph Mendola (awarded in 2003). 


University of New Mexico 
(27) (27) (10) 


New School University 
(188) (151) (10) 


MITCH DAVIS, “Mental Unity in Kant’s Transcendental Deduction of the Cat- 
egories.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein. 

ROBERT GERO, “Strategies of the Artificial Sublime: Vacant, Obscure, and 
Rude.” Adviser: Agnes Heller. 

JANES HOLLISTER, “Cassirer: On Myth and Politics.” Adviser: Richard J. 
Bernstein. 

RADU NECULAU, “Hegel and the Social Education of the Modern Individual.” 
Adviser: Agnes Heller. 

NECTARIOS LIMNATIS, “Epistemological System, Logic, and Contradiction 
in German Idealism: Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel.” Adviser: 
Richard J. Bernstein. 

MATTHEW LINCK, “‘Coming to the Ideas.’ A Study of Ideality in Plato’s 
Phaedo, Parmenides, and Symposium.” Adviser: Claudia Baracchi. 
KASEM PHENPINANT, “The Seduction of Jacques Derrida: Deconstruction 

and the Ethicalization of the Political.” Adviser: Agnes Heller. 

MARK SANDERS, “The Practical-Ambiguous Subject: A Re-Conceptualization 
of the Subject Influenced by David Hume, William James, and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein. 

KATIE TEREZAKIS, “The Immanent Word: The Turn to Language in German 
Philosophy 1759-1801.” Adviser: Agnes Heller. 

CHRISTOPHER ADAMO, “Merleau-Ponty and the Problems of Intersubjectiv- 
ity: Encounters with Wittegenstein, Sellars, McDowell, and Levinas on 
the Foundations, Nature, and Modality of Intersubjective Relations.” Ad- 
viser: J. M. Bernstein (awarded in 2003). 

PIERRE ADLER, “Gottlob Frege between Philosophy and Mathematics: A 
Study of his 1879 Concept-script and its Modern Horizon.” Adviser: 
Dmitri Nikulin (awarded in 2003). 

BETHANIA ASSY, “Private Faces in Public Places/Hannah Arendt’s The Life 
of the Mind: Towards an Ethics of Personal Responsibility.” Adviser: 
Agnes Heller (awarded in 2003). 

ROY BRAND, “On the Threshold of Language.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein 
(awarded in 2003). 

EDWARD BUTLER, “The Metaphysics of Polytheism in Proclus.” Adviser: 
Dmitri Nikulin (awarded in 2003). 
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JOHN CARNEY, “Praxis and Intentionality and the Case for a Non-Essential 
Political Philosophy.” Adviser: J. M. Bernstein (awarded in 2003). 

RICHARD CAYLEY, “Hume and the Dilemma of Anti-Rationalism.” Adviser: 
Richard J. Bernstein (awarded in 2003). 

SHARIN ELKHOLY, “What Gives? Anxiety and Truth in Being and Time.” Ad- 
viser: James Dodd (awarded in 2008). 

JAMES FLAHERTY, “Revisiting the Manifest and Scientific Images: A Study of 
Sellars, Putnam, Rorty, and McDowell.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein 
(awarded in 2003). 

PABLO GILABERT, “Substance and Procedure in Discourse Ethics and Delib- 
erative Democracy.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein (awarded in 2003). 

JOYCE MULLAN, “Humanitas in Rousseau and Kant.” Adviser: Richard J. 
Bernstein (awarded in 2008). 

CHARLES OLIVER, “Turned from Tyranny: Socrates’ Critique of Homer and 
the Education of Adeimantus and Glaucon.” Adviser: Claudia Baracchi 
(awarded in 2003). 

RACHAEL SOTOS, “Xanthippe’s Dowry: Hannah Arendt and the Historical 
Socrates.” Adviser: Agnes Heller (awarded in 2003). 

HEIDE WHITE, “The Revitalized Self of William James: Our Relation to the 
Other.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein (awarded in 2003). 


State University of New York at Buffalo 
(78) (67) (14) 


JAMES DELANEY, “Virtue in Rousseau’s Ethics.” Adviser: James Lawler. 
JUNG-IN KWON, “Simulating the Sublime.” Adviser: Carolyn Korsmeyer. 
WILLIAM MANDRICK, ‘The Ontology of War.” Adviser: Barry Smith. 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
(40) (40) (23) 


JASON DICKENSON, “Actions, Reasons, and Motivational Strength.” Adviser. 
Douglas Long. 

GREG LITTMANN, “A Critique of Dialetheism.” Adviser: Keith Simmons. 

HANS MULLER, “Fear and Loathing in Deliberation: One Connection between 
Emotions and Rationality.” Adviser: William Lycan. 

COLLEEN MURPHY, “The Nature and Moral Importance of Political Reconcil- 
iation.” Adviser: Gerald Postema. 

MATTHEW SMITH “Property Rights, Social Norms and the Law.” Adviser: 
Gerald Postema. 


Northwestern University 
(39) (80) AD 


DAVID GRAY, “Philosophical Dimensions of Criminal Trials in Transitions to 


Democracy: An Excuse-Centered Approach to Transitional Justice.” Ad- 
viser: Richard Kraut. 
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University of Notre Dame 
(70) (70) (45) 


ANDREW PETER ARANA, “Arithmetical Investigations: A Study of Models of 
Arithmetic and Purity of Methods.” Advisers: Michael Detlefsen and 
Julia Knight. 

PHILIP JOHN BARTOK, “Perceiving Structure: Phenomenological Method 
and Categorical Ontology in Brentano, Husserl, and Sartre.” Adviser: 
Gary Gutting. 

ROBERTA MARIE BERRY, “Re-Creating Adam: A Philosophical Investigation 
of the Genetic Engineering of Human Beings.” Adviser: Phillip Sloan. 

NOELL NICHOLAS BIRONDO, “Moral Realism Without Values: An Essay on 
Reasons for Action.” Adviser: Karl Ameriks. 

ALISSA BRANHAM, “Husserl’s Transcendental Idealism.” Adviser: Karl 
Ameriks. 

KEVIN CHRISTOPHER ELLIOT, “Scientific Anomaly and Biological Effects of 
Low-Dose Chemicals: Elucidating Normative Ethics and Scientific Dis- 
covery.” Adviser: Kristin Schrader-Frechette. 

ANGELA WENTZ FAULCONER, “Civic Excellence: Citizen Virtue and Con- 
temporary Liberal Democratic Community.” Advisers: David Solomon 
and Paul Weithman. 

MATTHEW C. HALTEMAN, “Toward Philosophy’s Other Beginning: The 
Problem of Transcendence in Heidegger and Derrida.” Adviser: Stephen 
Watson. 

JOONGOL KIM, “A Philosophical Inquiry into the Concept of Number.” Advis- 
ers: Patricia Blanchette and Michael Detlefsen. 

ANGELA MARY McKAY, “The Infused and Acquired Virtues in Aquinas’ Moral 
Philosophy.” Adviser: Alfred Freddoso. 

CHRISTOPHER V. MIRUS, “Aristotle’s Teleology and Modern Mechanics.” 
Advisers: Michael Loux and Phillip Sloan. 

DANIEL PATRICK MOLONEY, “The Mirror of Justice: A Plea for Mercy in 
Contemporary Liberal Theory.” Adviser: David O’Connor. 

MARIE M. PANNIER, “Presentism and Some Related Questions.” Adviser: 
Michael Loux. 

JAMES D. RISSLER, “Divine Providence and Human Libertarian Freedom: 
Reasons for Incompatibility and Theological Alternatives.” Advisers: 
Thomas Flint and Alvin Plantinga. 

DONALD PORTER SMITH, JR., “Persistence, Persons, and Vagueness.” Ad- 
visers: Alvin Plantinga and Peter van Inwagen. 


Ohio State University 
(33) (28) (20) 


DAVID A. MERLI, “Moral Disagreement and Shared Meaning.” Adviser: Justin 
D’Arms. 

ROBERT C. WOODS, “The Virtuous Polity: Aristotle on Justice, Self-Interest 
and Citizenship.” Adviser: Allan Silverman. 
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University of Oregon 
(35) (85) (10) 


LORRAINE BRUNDIGE, “Tanisi Isinisitohtamahk Kitaskino: Cree Philosophy 
akwa Kayaskiyacimowin.” Adviser: Scott Pratt. 

PATRICIA A. HALLIDAY, “Conceptions of Agency and Responsibility in the 
Language(s) of Incest.” Adviser: Scott Pratt. 

BENJAMIN JOSEPH WOOSTER, “Solid Proof and Vulgar Bias: Hume’s Theory 
of Causation.” Adviser: William Davie. 


Univerisity of Ottawa 
(58) (47) (12) 


MARK BROWN, “Worlds Apart? Sartre, Foucault, and the Question of Free- 
dom.” Adviser: Denis Dumas. 

JODY DI BARTOLOMEO, “Deconstructions of Subjectivity and Responsibili- 
ty: Jacques Derrida’s Eco-political and Bioethical Thought.” Advisers: 
Keith Arnold and Bernhard Radloff (awarded in 2003). 

CHINATSU KOBAYASHI, “Collingwood on Re-enactment: Understanding in 
History and Interpretation in Art.” Adviser: Mathieu Marion (awarded in 
2003). 

DEAN LAUER, “The Place of Ethical Possibility: Language and the Constitu- 
tion of the World in Heidegger’s Existential Analytic.” Advisers: Denis 
Dumas and Bernhard Radloff (awarded in 2003). 


Pennsylvania State University 
(52) (46) (17) 


AMY BUSH, “Nietzsche’s Reanimation of the Soul.” Advisers: Daniel Conway 
and Stanley Rosen. 

REBECCA WAYLAND, “The Historical Developmental Perspective of Thomas 
S. Kuhn: A Search for First Principles in the Development of Scientific 
Knowledge Over Time.” Adviser: Daniel Conway. 

SARA BRILL, “Hygieia: Health and Medicine in Plato’s ‘Republic.” Adviser: 
John Sallis, 


University of Pittsburgh 
(68) (67) 19) 


BRIDGET CLARKE, “The Lens of Character: Aristotle, Murdoch and the Idea 
of Moral Perception.” Adviser: Stephen Engstrom. 

KEVIN DAVEY, “Problems in Applying Mathematics: On the Inferential and 
Representational Limits of Mathematics in Physics.” Adviser: John 
Norton. 

MELLISA MERRITT, “Drawing from the Sources of Reason: Reflective Self- 
Knowledge in Kant’s First Critique.” Adviser: Stephen Engstrom. 

LIONEL SHAPIRO, “Norms, Revision, and Linguistic Practice: Three Essays 
on Theories of Conceptual Content.” Adviser: Joseph L. Camp, Jr. 
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Princeton University 
(42) (42) (19) 


JONATHAN B. BEERE, “The Priority of Active Being: An Interpretation of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics Theta.” Adviser. John M. Cooper. 

ERIC LEE-KUO CHWANG, “The Duty Against Paternalism.” Adviser: Peter 
Singer. 

CODY S. GILMORE, “Material Objects: Metaphysical Issues.” Adviser: Mark 
Johnston. 

ANJA JAUERNIG, “Leibniz Freed of Every Flaw: A Kantian Reads Leibnizian 
Metaphysics.” Advisers: Bas Van Fraassen and Beatrice Longuenesse. 

BRIAN B. KIERLAND, “Our Concept of Moral Claim-Rights.” Advisers: Gopal 
Sreenivasan and Gilbert Harman. 

JESSICA DAWN MOSS, “Pleasure, Persuasion and the Good in Plato’s 
Gorgias.” Adviser: John M. Cooper. 

JEFFREY J. SPEAKS, “Three Views of Language and the Mind.” Adviser: Scott 
Soames. 

CASPAR HARE, “On Myself, and Other, Less Important Subjects.” Adviser: 
Mark Johnston (awarded in 2003). 


Purdue University 
(44) (25) (19) 


MICHELLE R. DARNELL, “Subject and Objects: A Comparative Study of 
Kant’s and Sartre’s Theoretical Philosophies.” Adviser: William L. 
McBride. 

CHIELOZONA E. EZE, “Literature as an Ethical Challenge: Alain Locke and 
the Responsibility of the Negro Artist.” Adviser: Leonard Harris. 

J. TODD FERGUSON, “From Globalization to Cosmopolitan Solidarity: A Crit- 
ical Completion of Jürgen Habermas’s Recent Political Philosophy.” Ad- 
viser: William L. McBride. 

JOON KANG, “Indirect Utilitarian Approach to Persons and Distributive Jus- 
tice.” Adviser: William L. McBride. 

JACK E. MULDER JR., “Faith and Nothingness in Kierkegaard: A Mystical 
Reading of the God-Relationship.” Adviser: Martin Beck MatuStfk. 

JARI NIEMI, “Theories of Technology: Between Technophobia and Techno- 
philia.” Adviser: Martin Beck MatuStik. 

TADD L. RUETENIK, “Sickrooms and Special Revelations: William James’ 
Religion of the Individual.” Adviser: Charlene Haddock Seigfried. 


Queen’s University 
(37) 3) G7) 


Rice University 
(21) (21) (12) 


HARRY ADAMS, “Justice for Children: The Development of Autonomy.” Ad- 
viser: George Sher. 
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IAN DOVE, “Against Mathematical Fallibilism.” Adviser: Richard Grandy. 
JANET MALEK, “The Decision to Conceive and the Concept of Harm: A De- 
fense of a Child-Centered Ethical Appeal.” Adviser: Baruch Brody. 
AMY ROWLAND, “Care and Punishment: Imaging an Integrated Response to 

Wrongdoing.” Adviser: George Sher. 
JACK WER, “Pluralists Casuistry, Animals, and the Environment.” Adviser: 
Baruch Brody. 


University of Rochester 
(27) (26) (12) 


TODD R. LONG, “Justification-Skepticism.” Adviser: Richard Feldman. 


Saint Louis University 
(52) (26) (23) 


KEVIN TIMPE, “Event Individuation and the Implications for the Principle of 
Alternatives Possibilities.” Adviser: Eleonore Stump. 

DAVID LOY, “From Greek Polis to Modern State: Hegel’s Critique of Ancient 
Greek Ethical Life.” Adviser: James Bohman. 


University of South Carolina 
(32) (24) (12) 


NIKOLA RISTIC, “Nietzsche and Modern Subjectivity.” Adviser: Martin 
Donougho. 

KALOYAN HARISKOV, “The Subject of Change in Aristotle’s Metaphysics.” 
Adviser: Jan Opsomer (awarded in 2003). 

DINA MENDONCA, “The Anatomy of Experience: An Analysis of Dewey’s 
Concept of Experience.” Adviser: Tom Burke (awarded in 2003). 


University of South Florida 
(62) (31) (13) 


KEVIN AHO, “The Missing Flesh: On Heidegger’s Alleged Neglect of the 
Body.” Adviser: Charles B Guignon. 

MELINDA ROSENBERG, “Antagonistic Allies: Bridging the Abyss Between 
Nietzsche and Democracy.” Adviser: Ofelia Schutte. 


Syracuse University 
(42) (35) (19) 


DANIEL HAGGERTY, “Moral Magnetism: A Study in Relations of Emotion, 
Value and World.” Adviser: Michael Stocker. 
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KARI MIDDLETON, “Conceptions and Consequences of Semantic Underde- 
termination.” Adviser: Thomas McKay. 

HAYAT-UN NESSA, “Issues of Human Agency and Third World Feminism.” 
Adviser: Linda Alcoff. 

ERIC FUNKHOUSER, “Eluding Exclusion: Making Room for the Special Sci- 
ences.” Adviser: Robert Van Gulick (awarded in 2003). 

ERIK SCHMIDT, “Beyond Comparison: Incomparability and the Psychology 
of Choice.” Adviser: Michael Stocker (awarded in 2003). 


Temple University 
(31) CQ (11) 


WILLIAM J. LETZKUS, “The Role of Mind in Peirce’s Metaphysics, Epistemol- 
ogy, and Cosmology.” Adviser: Joseph Margolis. 

CAROLINE W. MELINE, “The Creative Dimension of Subjectivity in Lacan, 
Freud, and Winnicot.” Adviser: Joseph Margolis. 

MICHAEL SZEKELY, “The Political Economy of Music and Musical Dis- 
course: After Attali’s ‘Composition’.” Adviser: Philip Alperson. 


University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
(30) (25) (12) 


JENNIFER HEYL, “Catholic Health Care in the Public Square: Resolving Moral 
Conflict with Integrity.” Adviser: Glenn Graber. 


University of Texas at Austin 


(65) (60) (80) 


JESSICA BERRY, “The Wisdom of Appearances: Nietzsche and the Ancient. 
Skeptical Tradition.” Adviser: Brian Leiter. 

KATHERINE COOKLIN, “Postructural Subjects and Feminist Concerns: An 
Examination of Identity, Agency and Politics in the Works of Foucault, 
Butler and Kristeva.” Advisers: Robert Solomon and Kelly Oliver. 

JOHN ELIA, “Virtue and Self Control.” Adviser: Tara Smith. 

MEHMET ERGINEL, “Pleasures in Republic IX.” Adviser: Alexander P. D. 
Mourelatos. 

MATTHEW EVANS, “The Authority of Pleasure and Pain: Moral Psychology in 
Plato’s Philebus.” Adviser: Stephen White and David Sosa. 

JOEL FELDMAN, “The Problem of Identity Over Time in Classical Indian 
Metaphysics.” Adviser: Stephen Phillips. 

AMY McLAUGHLIN, “Scientific Progress and its Metaphysical Foundations.” 
Adviser: Fred Kronz. 

IRENE PRICE, “Nietzsche’s Zarathustra/Zarathustra as Abomination.” Ad- 
viser: Kathleen Higgins. 
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University of Toronto 
(83) (81) (70) 


GITA SARAH CALE, “Responsibility Between Persons.” Adviser: Arthur 
Ripstein. 

EVAN FOX-DECENT, “Sovereignity’s Promise: The State as Fiduciary.” Advis- 
er: David Dyzenhaus. i 

CHRISTOPHER GREEN, “(How) Do Connectionist Networks Model Cogni- 
tion?” Adviser: William Seager. 

DONOVAN T. MIYASAKI, “Freud or Nietzsche: The Drives, Pleasure, and So- 
cial Happiness.” Adviser: André Gombay. 

RAJINDER PAUL SINGH BALI, “Certainty and Religious Experience.” Advis- 
er: Graeme Nicholson (awarded in 2003). 

GLEN ADAM HOFFMANN, “Truth: The Deflationary Theory vs. The Semantic 
Theory.” Adviser: Cheryl Misa (awarded in 2003). 

DAVID CHRISTOPHER WHEAT, “Hildard’s Hidden Observer.” Adviser: Jack 
Stevenson (awarded in 2003). 


Tulane University 
(21) (21) dD 


BEN CROWE, “Destroying the Wisdom of the Wise: The Origins and Develop- 
ments of Heideggers Concept of Destruktion.” Adviser: Michael 
Zimmerman. 

PAUL HAUGHT, “David Hume’s Moral Philosophy and Environmental Eth- 
ics.” Adviser: Michael Zimmerman. 


University of Utah 
(45) (80) 42) 


JOE KLEIN, “A Critical Analysis of Swinburne’s Argument for Theism.” Advis- 
er: Deen K. Chatterjee. 


Vanderbilt University 
(70) (45) (16) 


SAMUEL CLARK BUCKNER, “Nothing Perhaps? Nihilism, Psychoanalysis 
and the Philosophy of History.” Adviser: Gregg Horowitz. 

ALLEN DINFORD COATES, “Value, Commensurability, and Practical Rea- 
son.” Adviser: Robert Talisse. 

MATTHEW JAMES FITZSIMMONS, “John Dewey as Critical Philosopher.” 
Adviser: John Lachs. 

DAVID RICHARD OSIPOVICH, “Morality and Theatre.” Adviser: Gregg 
Horowitz. 
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University of Waterloo 
(27) (26) (10) 


JASON L. A. WEST, “Thomas Aquinas’ Use of Metaphysics: Natura, Supposi- 
tum and Esse.” Adviser: E. Jennifer Ashworth. 


Washington University 
(39) (30) (16) 


EVE GAUDET, “The Asymmetry Between Quine’s Indetermination of Transla- 
tion Thesis and Underdetermination of Theory.” Advisers: Bob Barett 
and Roger Gibson. 

CHRISTOPHER ROBERTSON, “Global Political Justice: Creating Suprana- 
tional Law to Prevent Harms.” Adviser: Larry May. 

ELLEN LANDERS, “Mental Disorders in a Biomedical Age: Problems with 
Symptoms, Perils of Reduction.” Adviser: Jesse Prinz (awarded in 2003). 


Wayne State University 
(24) (24) (10) 


MARK HUSTON, “Intuition: A Discussion of Some Recent Views.” Adviser: 
Lawrence Powers. 

ROBERT SLOAN LEE, “Miracles: A Philosophical Analysis.” Adviser: Bruce 
Russell. 

STEVEN W. PATTERSON, “Rights and the Enforceability Thesis.” Adviser: 
Robert J. Yanal. 


University of Western Ontario 
(51) (61) (25) 


DEREK BROWN, “Meaning, Truth, and Perceptual Knowledge.” Adviser: 
William Demopoulos. 

GREG LAVERS, “Explorations of the Philosophical Background to Formal- 
ism.” Adviser: William Demopoulos. 

ITAY SHANI, “Regulatory Role Semantics: A Self-Organizational Theory of 
Content.” Adviser: Ausonio Marras. 

BYRON STOYLES, “The Value of Death.” Advisers: Samantha Brennan and 
John Thorp. 

CRISTIAN COCOS, “Tuning the Sensors: Towards a Theory of the General 
Epistemic Subject.” Adviser: Ausonio Marras (awarded in 2003). 

LIAM DEMPSEY, “Identity Theory and the Metaphysics of Conscious Experi- 
ence.” Adviser: Ausonio Marras (awarded in 2003). 

GIOVANNI GRANDI, “Thomas Reid’s Theory of Vision.” Adviser: Lorne 
Falkenstein (awarded in 2003). 

TRAVIS HRENO, “Jury Nullification in Anglo-American Criminal Law.” Advis- 
er: Richard Bronaugh (awarded in 2003). 
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CARRIE KLATT, “Spacetime in Modern Physical Theories.” Advisers: Robert 
DiSalle and William Harper (awarded in 2008). 

LETITIA MEYNELL, “Representing, Visualizing and Imagining: The Aesthetics 
and Epistemology of Images in Science.” Adviser: Kathleen Okruhlik 
(awarded in 2003). 

SCOTT STAPLEFORD, “Transcendental Arguments and Kant’s Critical Refu- 
tation of Dogmatism and Empiricism.” Advisers: Lorne Falkenstein and 
Manfred Kuehn (awarded in 2003). 

MARK VOPAT, “A Contractarian Approach to Children’s Rights.” Adviser: 
Samantha Brennan (awarded in 2003). 


University of Wisconsin 
(65) (65) (19) 


SARA CHANT, “Composite Action.” Adviser: Dennis Stampe. 

LAURA McALINDEN, “Leibniz on Constant Creation and Divine Concur- 
rence.” Adviser: Steven Nadler. 

LAURA OSINSKI, “Guaranteeing Equal Financial Opportunity for Political 
Participation: How Ideal Theory Informs the Debate over Campaign Fi- 
nance Reform.” Adviser: Andrew Levine. 

FATIH OZTURK, “The Indispensability of Internalism in Epistemology.” Ad- 
viser: Alan Sidelle. 

STEVEN SCHMID, “Indeterminacy in Reductive Color Theories.” Adviser: 
Lawrence Shapiro. 

ANDREA VELTMAN, “Transcendence, Creativity, and Futility: Labor and 
Work in the Ethics of Simone de Beauvoir.” Adviser: Claudia Card. 


Yale University 
(20) (20) 07) 


ANDREW DEREK CHIGNEL, “Kant’s Ethics of Assent: Knowledge and Belief 
in the Critical Philosophy.” Advisers: Allen Wood and Nick Wolterstorff. 

TODD JACKSON BURAS, “Thomas Reid’s Direct Realism.” Adviser: Keith 
DeRose. 

ANDREW CHESTER DOLE, “Schleiermacher on Religion: The Individual and 
the Social in Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Writings on Religion.” Adviser: 
Robert M. Adams. 


York University 
(52) (44) (28) 


HAKIM AL-SHAWL, “Insight or Absorption? A Philosophical Unveiling of In- 
sight Oriented Psychotherapies.” Adviser: David Jopling. 
PATRICK J. J. PHILLIPS, “Investigating Relativism.” Adviser: Lorraine Code. 


VISITING PROFESSORS FROM ABROAD, 2004-2005 


Keimpe Algra 
University of Utrecht 


David Armstrong 
University of Sydney 


Arun Balasubramaniam 
National University of Singapore 


Rudolf Bernet 
University of Leuven 


Fulvio Di Blasi 
Collegio Universitario Arces, Italy 


Geoffrey Brennan 
Australia National University 


Godehard Bruentrup, S.J. 
Munich School of Philosophy 


Gabriele Buzzi 
Milan IULM University 


Elif Cedakmen 
Turkey 


Oliver D. Crisp 
St. Andrews University 


Zeynip Direk 
Galatasaray University 


Joerg Hermann Fehige 
Johannes Gutenberg University 


Yale University 
Fall 2004 


City University of New York 
March 2005-May 2005 


University of Toronto 
2004-5 


Boston College 
Fall 2004 


University of Notre Dame 
Fall 2004 


University of North Carolina 
January 2005-June 2005 


Fordham University 
Fall 2004 


Loyola University Chicago 
Fall 2004—Spring 2005 


Vanderbilt University 
Fall 2004 


University of Notre Dame 
2004-5 


University of Memphis 
2004-5 


University of Toronto 
Fall 2004—Spring 2005 
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Pierre Grenon 
University of Geneva 


Fiona Hibberd 
University of Sydney 


Dietmar Kéveker 
Université de Paris VIII 


Julia Kristeva 
Unversité de Paris VII 


Song Mengrong 
Liaoning Provincial College of 
Politics and Economics, China 


Thierry Meynard, S.J. 
Peking University 


Isaac Nevo 

Ben-Gurion University 

Alfred Nordmann 

University of Darmstadt, Germany 


Dominik Perler 
Humboldt University of Berlin 


Friedo Ricken 
University of Munich 


Nils-Eric Sahlin 
Lund University, Sweden 


Adonai S. Sant’Anna 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Joachim Schummer 
University of Karlsrube, Germany 


VISITING PROFESSORS 


Sate University of New York 
at Buffalo 
Fall 2004 


City University of New York 
Fall 2004 


Université de Montreal 
Fall 2004—Winter 2005 


New School University 
2004-5 


Loyola University Chicago 
Summer 2004-Fall 2004 


Fordham University 
Fali 2004-Spring 2005 


City University of New York 
September 2004-February 
2005 


University of South Carolina 
2004-5 


Saint Louis University 
Fall 2004 


Georgetown University 
2004-5 


University of Texas at Austin 
Spring 2005 


University of South Carolina 
2004-5 


University of South Carolina 
2004-5 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


Djeonguk Seo 
Pai Chai Unversity, South Korea 


Jean-Luc Solére 
Catholic University of Louvain 


Richard Sorabji 
Wolfson College, Oxford 


Christopher Taylor 
Oxford University 


Ren Xiaoming 
Nankai University 


Svetiana Zecevic 
University of Montenegro 
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Pennsylvania State University 
March 2004—February 2005 


Boston College 
Spring 2005 


City University of New York 
Fall 2004 


Cornell University 
Spring 2005 


University of Kansas 
2004-5 


University of Kansas 
2004-5 


NORTH AMERICAN PROFESSORS ABROAD, 2004-2005 


Babette Babich Humbolt University of Berlin 
Fordham University Fall 2004 

Chung-Ying Cheng Beijing 

University of Hawaii Fall 2004—Spring 2005 
Thomas Christiano Oxford University 
University of Arizona Fall 2004 

John Cleary Maynooth College, Ireland 
Boston College Spring 2005 

Vrinda Dalmiya India 

University of Hawaii Fall 2004-Spring 2005 
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Gail Fine 
Cornell University 


Hannah Ginsborg 
University of California at 
Berkeley 


Michael Gorman 
Catholic University of 
America 


Emily Grosholz 
Pennsylvania State 
University 


Edward Halper 
University of Georgia 


Terence Irwin 
Cornell University 


John Kleinig 
City University of New York 


Carolyn Korsmeyer 
State University of New 
York at Buffalo 


Paolo Mancosu 
University of California at 
Berkeley 


Elizabeth Millan-Zaibert 
Depaul University 


Margaret Morison 
University of Toronto 


David O’Connor 
University of Notre Dame 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


Oxford University 
Spring 2005 


Berlin, Germany 
Fall 2004-Spring 2005 


University of Leipzig 
January 2004—December 2004 


Paris 
August 2004—June 2005 


Oxford University 
Spring 2005 


Oxford University 
Spring 2005 


Charles Sturt University 
Spring 2005 


Jagiellonian University 
Fall 2004 


Paris 
Fall 2004—Spring 2005 


University of Saarbruecken, Germany 


Fall 2004—Spring 2005 


London School of Economics 
Fall 2004-Spring 2005 


University of Notre Dame London 


Program 
Spring 2005 





RETIRING PROFESSORS 


William Regh, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Stewart Shapiro 
Ohio State University 


Ivan Soll 
University of Wisconsin 


Dennis Stampe 
University of Wisconsin 


Jay Wallace 
University of California at 
Berkeley 


Daniel Warren 
Universiy of California at 
Berkeley 


Christopher Zurn 
University of Kentucky 
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University of Frankfurt 
May 2005—June 2005 


St. Andrews University 
Winter 2005 


London 
Fall 2004 


London 
Spring 2005 


Berlin 
Fall 2004—Spring 2005 


Berlin 
Fall 2004—Spring 2005 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt 


Fall 2004-Spring 2005 


PROFESSORS ENTERING RETIREMENT IN 2004 


William R. Abbot 
University of Waterloo 


Laird Addis 
University of lowa 


Richard Allen 
Northwestern University 


Brenda M. Baker 
University of Calgary 


August 2004 


May 2004 


July 2003 


July 2004 
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Robert Barrett 
Washington University 


Sandra Bartky 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


James Bell 


University of South Florida 


James O. Bennett 


University of Tennessee at Knoxville 


Michael Byrd 


University of Wisconsin 


Hugh Chandler 


University of Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Donald Crawford 


University of California at Santa Barbara 


Phillip Cummins 
University of Iowa 


Will Davie 
University of Oregon 


Robert Ehman 
Vanderbilt University 


Zev Friedman 
University of Toronto 


John Glenn 
Tulane University 


lan Hacking 
Univerity of Toronto 


RETIRING PROFESSORS 


December 20038 


January 2004 


December 2003 


May 2004 


July 2004 


June 2004 


July 2004 


May 2003 


June 2003 


August 2004 


July 2004 


July 2004 


July 2004 


RETIRING PROFESSORS 


William Harvey 
University of Toronto 


David M. Johnson 
York University 


Yukio Kachi 
University of Utah 


Howard Kainz 
Marquette University 


Scott Alter Kleiner 
University of Georgia 


Charles Lambres 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


Claude Levesque 
Université de Montreal 


Don Levi 
University of Oregon 


Andrew Levine 
University of Wisconsin 


John McMurtry 
University of Guelph 


Jan Narveson 
University of Waterloo 


Donald E. Nute, Jr. 
University of Georgia 


Francis Jeffry Pelletier 
University of Alberta 


July 2004 


July 2004 


July 2004 


May 2003 


May 2004 


May 2004 


June 2003 


June 2003 


May 2004 


September 2004 


August 2004 


March 2004 


December 2003 
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270 


Terrence Penner 
University of Wisconsin 


Thomas Prendergast 
Marquette University 


Jean Roy 
Université de Montreal 


Henry Schankula 
University of Kentucky 


Bruce Silver 
University of South Florida 


Richard Taylor 
University of South Florida 


Martin M. Tweedale 
University of Alberta 


Richard Watson 
Washington University 


Robert X. Xavier 
University of Calgary 


RETIRING PROFESSORS 


December 2003 


May 2003 


June 2004 


June 2004 


May 2004 


May 2004 


June 2003 


May 2004 


July 2003 


SARTRE ON VIOLENCE 


CURIOUSLY AMBIVALENT 
Ronald E. Santoni 


New in Paperback 
"In this well-documented, pro- 
vocativa work, Professor Santoni 
uncovers and examines the 
ambrvalencas of Sartre's treat- 
ments of violence throughout 
his writings In the procsss he 
Interestingly resurrects the 
intellectual atmosphere of mid- 
twentiath-century France, paying 
special attention to one of the 
most famous polemics of the 
time, the Sartre-Camus clash 
over the latter's The Rebel The 
timeliness of Santoni’s contri- 
bution, at a moment when the 
word ‘terrorism’ has captured 
everyone's attention but the 
(dea of it often appears murky 
and unclear, hardly needs to be 
underscored ” 
—William L McBride, 
Purdue University 


OPPRESSION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


AWITTGENSTEINIAN 
APPROACHTO SOCIAL 
PRACTICES AND MORAL 
THEORY 


Peg O’Connor 
New in Paperback 


“O'Connor draws on the later 
Wittgenstein's philosophy of 
language to offer accounts of 
oppression and responsibility 
that are more adequate than 
existing accounts both empin- 
cally and morally ‘Thisisa 
well-conceived, insightful, and 
highly readable book ” 

—Alison M Jaggar, 
University of Colorado 


“A vigorous, stimulating, and 
provocative contribution to 
our growing awareness of the 
linguistic and epistemological 
practices that undergird moral 
action, both good and bad ” 
—Garry L Hagberg, 
Bard College 
189 pages | $21 85 paper 


HEIDEGGER AND THE 
ISSUE OF SPACE 


THINKING ON EXILIC 
GROUNDS 
Alejandro A. Vallega 
“The word ‘alterty’ is found 
infrequently in Heidegger's 
work, yet Vallega makes the 
compelling case that the effort 
to trace the enigmatic force of 
altenty ts at the heart of that 
work Suggesting that we find 
in Heidegger an enactment 
of that enigma by looking at 
what he calls 'axilic grounds’ 
in Heidegger's thought, Vallaga 
makes an important and original 
contnbution to Heidegger schol- 
arship Well wntten, clear in its 
presentation of difficult issues, 
precise in delineating solutions 
to some thomy problems that 
come out of Heidegger, this ıs a 
provocative and exciting book ” 
—Dennis J Schmidt, 
Penn State University 


penn state press 
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EMOTIONS AND BIOLOGY: 
REMARKS ON THE CONTEMPORARY TREND 


JOHN F. BANNAN 


Tix PAST DECADE has seen a tidal wave of publications on emotion. 
The topic has engaged the energy and the imagination of the profes- 
sionals to whose fields it belongs, and some of these have delivered it 
to the reading public in a series of highly successful books. Antonio 
Damasio and Joseph LeDoux are probably the best known! among 
those whose writings have displayed the topic and driven the interest 
in it. I intend to analyze several of their works in order to make some 
judgments about what can be considered an important contemporary 
trend. 

Damasio and LeDoux are neurobiologists, that is, brain scientists 
who work in the tradition begun by William James. I will introduce 
James from time to time (as do both Damasio and LeDoux) for his his- 
torical importance and also because of the valuable schematization of 
the issues which his relatively uncomplicated view of the human or- 
ganism allows. James considered what he was doing to be psychol- 
ogy, while Damasio and LeDoux regard themselves as biologists. 
James was also committed to understanding emotion strictly as a 
function of the nervous system.? Brain science still does, though this 
focus is distressed by the need, faced by any theory of emotion, to 
deal with feeling. Feeling—or consciousness generally—is something 
that brain science is still struggling to accommodate. 


Correspondence to: Philosophy Department, Loyola University Chicago, 
6525 N. Sheridan Rd, Chicago, IL 60201. 

1 Damasio and LeDoux have achieved something approaching celebrity 
status. They were both featured in Daniel Goleman’s bestseller Emotional 
Intelligence (New York: Bantam Books, 1995), and each has been inter- 
viewed about his work several times in the New York Times. Before publish- 
ing their popular books, each had generated an extensive bibliography of 
original technical work and had acceded to a top-level academic post. Both 
are cited as authorities in most of the textbooks in the psychology section of 
any college bookstore. 

2 William James, “What is an Emotion?” (hereafter, “WE”) Mind 9 (1884): 
203. 
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William James defined emotion as feeling “emotion is nothing 
but the feeling of the reflex bodily effects of what we call its object.” 
More famously he said: 

If we fancy some strong emotion, and try to abstract from our con- 

sciousness of it all the feelings of its characteristic bodily symptoms, we 

find that we have nothing left behind, no “mind stuff” out of which the 


emotion can be constituted, and that a cold and neutral state of intellec- 
tual perception is all that remains.* 


The emotions that he has in mind are those characterized by a “wave 
of bodily disturbance,” and he names surprise, curiosity, rapture, 
fear, lust, greed, and others without suggesting that the list is exhaus- 
tive and without attempting to distinguish among. the items listed. 
The bodily symptoms, apparently taken as common to all, are the in- 
tensified actions of the heart, the circulatory system, bladder, bowels, 
glands of the mouth, throat, skin and liver,’ activities which are today 
recognized as controlled by the autonomic nervous system. The latter 
concept had not yet emerged when James wrote. Speaking of the 
body in which this is going on, he says, “every one of the bodily 
changes, whatsoever it be, is felt, acutely or obscurely, the moment it 
occurs.” 

Consciousness in emotion is not only the feeling of the body, it is 
also the perception of what we are emotional about; for example, the 
bear in the woods which frightens us. For James, that is a reflex, sim- 
ply a trigger for the emotion into which it quickly disappears. His 
physiology of emotion, however, is more than an account of visceral 
and muscular stirrings. His starting point was not gut or sinew but 
brain, as he makes clear in the summary remark with which the arti- 
cle concludes: 

To return now to our starting point, the physiology of the brain. If we 

suppose its cortex to contain centers for the perception of changes in 


each special sense organ, in each portion of the skin, in each muscle 
each joint and each viscus, and to contain absolutely nothing else, we 





3 WE, 194, italics added. 
4Tbid., 193. 

5Jbid., 189. a 

8 See ibid., 191-2. 
TTbid., 192. 
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still have a scheme perfectly capable of representing the process of the 

emotions.® 

Notice the simplicity of the patterns of location and connection. 
The later development of the discipline will reveal a nervous system 
far more complex than that indicated here. Later theorists will be 
challenged to do more than James did with the problem of how feel- 
ing, the consciousness of the body, combines with perception, the 
awareness of the triggering object. He was quite vague about this, say- 
ing only that the bodily changes, “apperceived like the original object 
in as many specific portions of the cortex, combine with it in con- 
sciousness and transform it from an object-simply-apprehended to an 
object-emotionally-felt.”? 

James’s 1884 article set the agenda for theorizing about emotion 
for the next several decades, and much of it still prevails. Here are 
those of its basic themes over which emotion theory struggles up to 
the present: (1) Emotion is feeling; (2) What emotion feels is the body; 
(3) The bodily symptoms felt in emotion are common to all (or at least 
to many) emotions; (4) Emotion is to be studied strictly as a function 
of the nervous system. Since James made no attempt to establish the 
differences among emotions,!° to say what made fear different from 
joy, for example, his successors promptly took up this issue, looking 
for the autonomic signatures for particular emotions, and hoping to 
complete his theory in that obvious direction. They failed, and in the 
mid-1920s, Walter Cannon dealt what seemed a fatal blow to their en- 
tire enterprise by showing that James’s physiology simply would not 
do.!!_ Cannon surgically detached his laboratory animals from their 
viscera and found that they still reacted emotionally. Even if they had 
not, the bodily changes which James said were felt in every detail sim- 
ply were not. The viscera proved inert: not only would their action not 
underpin a distinction between, for example, joy and anger, it would 





8 WE, 203, italics added. 

® Ibid. 

10 Commenting later on the issue of describing individual emotions, 
James would say, “I should as lief read verbal descriptions of the shapes of 
the rocks on a New Hampshire farm as toil through them again.” William 
James, The Principles of Psychology, vol. 2 (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1890), 448. 

11 See Walter Cannon, Body Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage 
(New York: Appleton Century, 1936), 346-59. 
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not even support a distinction between emotion and a nonemotional 
state like physical exertion. 

From this point onward, feeling was in retreat as a way of defin- 
ing emotion. Behaviorism, which flourished from the 1920s to the 
1960s, rejected it both because it failed to distinguish among emo- 
tions, and because it was unobservable.” Appraisal theory also re- 
jects it. Appraisal theory offers a serious claim to having solved the 
problem of distinguishing among emotions. An emotion, it holds, is 
consciousness, not of the body but of those things around us that we 
become emotional about. Thus fear begins with the recognition of 
danger, and grief is essentially a response to loss. Judgment, that is, 
appraisal, replaces feeling as the defining theme. Feeling is recog- 
nized as essential to emotion, but since emotion is always a specific 
emotion for whose specificity feeling cannot account, the latter is 
simply conceded a background role of the sort attributed to neural 
processing. 


- 


0 


Joseph Ledoux. Current neuroscience also rejects feeling as de- 
fining emotion. Early in his The Emotional Brain, LeDoux says “I 
view emotions as biological functions of the nervous system”! and 
adds that emotion is best understood by “peering at it from inside 
(that) system.” For such research, feelings are “red herrings”!® be- 
cause, as he insists at length, the nervous system functions uncon- 
sciously. But red herring or not, feeling must be accounted for. How 
is this to happen in a nervous system that is not aware of itself? 
LeDoux answers that question briefly in his first chapter: “States of 





£ See B.F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1953), 160-1. 

13 The beginnings of appraisal theory are commonly attributed to Magda 
Arnold in her Emotion and Personality, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960). Its current standard bearer is Martha Nussbaum whose re- 
markable Upheavals of Thought (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2001) includes several pages of positive comment on the work of Damasio 
and LeDoux. 

14 Joseph LeDoux, The Emotional Brain (hereafter, “EB”) (New York 
Simon & Schuster Inc., 1999). 

16 EB, 23. 

16 Thid., 18. 
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consciousness occur when the system responsible for awareness be- 
comes privy to the activity occurring in unconscious processing sys- 
tems,”!” and he will return to it at some length in his final chapter. One 
wonders early on though, how to evaluate privy as a relation of one 
brain system to another. 

Part of The Emotional Brain is devoted to a brief but valuable 
history of neurophysiology, one which introduces many of its major 
figures. It reveals clearly the movement of the discipline’s focus from 
body to brain where it is now firmly established. Its current language 
features terms like frontal cortex, hippocampus and amygdala, rather 
than the names of the autonomic functions. This, though the brain it- 
self, LeDoux reminds us, has no function but is rather “a collection of 
systems ... each with different functions.”!8 The differences among 
the systems are due to the fact that they developed in evolution as the 
responses of organisms faced with different demands at different 
times. Thus there are independent neural systems for sexual behavior 
and memory as well as one for awareness. There is also a different 
system for each emotion. LeDoux describes the efforts of his prede- 
cessors to find “the emotional holy grail, the brain region or network 
where guilt, shame and fear and love came from.”!® That search for a 
single emotional system failed, and the limbic system, the discovery of 
which seemed for a time to be its fulfillment, disappointed expecta- 
tions as did the earlier efforts to find the autonomic signatures for par- 
ticular emotions.” One early implication of the independence of neu- 
ral systems is that problems of coordination will lie ahead. This will 
prove to be the case. A second implication, and one that LeDoux ac- 
cepts, is that there is no general emotionality common to all emotions, 
in contrast with James’s views on “waves of bodily disturbance”?! 
which would be common to all of the emotions which he considered 
“standard.” There are only particular emotions, according to LeDoux, 
or to be more precise, particular classes of emotion, and to under- 
stand emotion one should take these classes one by one.” This entails 





1TTbid., 19, italics added. 

18 EB, 105. 

19 Ibid., 75. 

2 LeDoux rejects the limbic system though others, Damasio included, 
do not. 

21 WE, 189. 

22 See EB, 106. 
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some theoretical problems, about which more in a moment. A third 
implication of the independence of neural systems is the prospect that 
their variety might ground the diversity among emotions, thereby 
solving at the level of the brain, the problem which James bequeathed 
and at which the search for autonomic signatures failed. It will not, 
however, and LeDoux declares himself unconcerned with the defini- 
tions of the particular emotions,” offering a definition of only one: 
fear.” 

LeDoux has singled out fear as his research focus. His idea is to 
begin by getting clear about one class of emotions, and then to move 
on to others. Choosing fear makes sense from several points of 
view. It is on every list of emotions and is very popular as an intro- 
ductory example, for example, William James and his bear. It is gen- 
erally considered the simplest and most primitive of the emotions and 
so fits well with the evolutionary theme in this theorizing: after all, it 
was fear that got all of us organisms through evolution. It is also ap- 
propriate for neurobiology as an experimental science because the 
neural systems involved in mediating fear are the same in many ani- 
mals as they are in humans. This opens up the prospect of animal 
studies using surgical techniques which would be unthinkable on hu- 
mans. Most of LeDoux’s own research has taken the form of fear con- 
ditioning, primarily in rats.” He gives a great deal of attention to the 
hormonal aspect of emotion physiology, and also to the role of neural 
structures like the hippocampus and the amygdala, particularly the 
latter. The hippocampus is presented as central to the explicit mem- 
ory system involved in emotional situations, while the amygdala 
achieves the rapid response which the fear system requires.” 

To return for a moment to the one-at-a-time approach to the 
study of emotion: it has a certain common sense appeal, and it also 
resonates well with the idea that that different emotions are mediated 
by different brain systems. However, it does seem that the one by one 





23 See ibid., 126. 

* He defines the fear system as one “that detects danger and produces 
responses that maximize the probability of surviving a dangerous situation in 
the most beneficial way” (ibid., 128). Fear can be considered a class which 
would include anxiety, panic and perhaps stress. (See ibid., 252 and follow- 
ing). 

25 Ibid. 
2% See EB, 134, 141, and 171. 
27 See ibid., 282. 
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approach works best with the first instance, in this case the first emo- 
tion chosen: fear. What, however, about the second (anger, perhaps) 
and the third (joy or grief) and any other “standard emotion?” They do 
not appear in EB and one looks in vain in the index of The Synaptic 
Self 2 for their names.”? What is the likelihood that one can study fear 
without pronouncing on what fear has in common with anger or joy? 
Generic properties define as much as do the differences, do they not? 
Does LeDoux’s approach imply that the brain system which mediates 
one emotion has no role whatsoever in the realization of any other? 
This would be scarcely plausible. If it is not plausible, would not the 
study of fear include some of the features of the other emotions: a 
common emotionality? 

LeDoux returns to the issue of feelings in his final chapter, which 
he begins by repeating his view of how emotional consciousness hap- 
pens: “conscious emotional experiences are probably created in the 
same way that other conscious experiences are—by the establishment 
of a conscious representation of the workings of the underlying pro- 
cesses.” This echoes his earlier remark to the effect that conscious- 
ness happens “when the system responsible for awareness becomes 
privy to the activity in the unconscious,”*! including its tautological 
note: we become conscious of something when it is represented in 
consciousness. In his summarizing account of the neural underpin- 
nings of conscious experience, LeDoux draws effectively on current 
research to show what the brain and its nervous system supply in the 
absence of which there would be no consciousness. What they supply 
is sensory input, that is, the perception of the object, memory to iden- 
tify and evaluate it, and also the connections to the physiological ele- 
ments which generate the behavioral, hormonal, and autonomic re- 
sponses needed for an episode of emotional feeling. There is a 
mechanism for this: “I am going to describe a feeling as a representa- 
tion of an emotional processing system in working memory.”®? Work- 
ing memory is a “limited capacity serial processor that creates and 





2 Joseph LeDoux, The Synaptic Self (hereafter, “SS”) (New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 2002). 

2 With one exception: love is listed and receives four pages devoted to 
bonding behavior among prairie vols, a type of rodent. (See SS, 230-4). 

2 EB, 269. 

31 Ibid., 19. 

2 Ibid., 330. 
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manipulates symbolic representations. It is where the integrated 
monitoring and control of various lower specialized processors takes 
place.” This device serves the obvious need for coordination in a 
brain consisting of multiple systems. The “creation and manipulation 
of symbolic representations” is one of the ways in which brain sci- 
ences speak of thinking. In fact, by both monitoring and controlling 
lower level processes and providing for the manipulation of symbols, 
working memory becomes a neural translation of the mind-body rela- 
tion. Yet the classic problem, the integration of thinking with body 
processes, remains: LeDoux clearly indicates that feeling is still out of 
reach when he calls working memory “the gateway” to conscious- 
ness,*4 and the “platform on which a conscious experience stands.” 

Not surprisingly, it is an analysis of fear, as it activates the brain’s 
defense system and is represented in its awareness system, which dis- 
plays in detail LeDoux’s way with emotion. One thing that is striking 
about this analysis of the fear system is the degree to which it is cen- 
tered on the amygdala. He says that “the activation of amygdala out- 
puts . . . converts an experience into an emotional experience.”6 
(James said this about the body as a whole.)®*” The amygdala is a 
small structure in the forebrain with connections to the neural regions 
which process stimuli, mobilize memory, and direct attention. It also 
promotes cortical arousal (which locks one into one’s emotional 
state) by activating the hormonal system, activates the autonomic sys- 
tem, and plays a decisive role in working memory. Inevitably, one 
wonders if the amygdala, physically distinct and the source of so 
many functions, is not too much the structure, or even the organ, to 
be reconcilable with LeDoux’s emphasis on system with the disper- 
sion of brain activity which this implies. 

This, however, is the fear system. Where is awareness in all this? 
The chapter ends with a list of six conditions necessary for a feeling 
of fear. Five of these describe the fear system, with its inputs, feed- 
backs, triggered arousals, and responses. Only one refers to aware- 
ness, which is said simply to be the representation of the fear system 
in working memory. “When all of these systems function together a 





3 EB, 280. 

% Ibid., 301. 

3 Thid., 281. 
Ibid., 284. 

37 See WE, 203. 
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conscious emotional experience is inevitable.” This simultaneity in 
the function of the diverse systems may be an advance over privy, but 
it is only a small one. Why should they function together? What 
would account for this? Like privy, simultaneity responds very weakly 
to the need to establish some relation between systems, the indepen- 
dence of which might be threatened by the direct causality of input, 
feedback, and so forth. Awareness, however, remains out of reach 
and its system, apparently conceived to be acting in parallel with the 
fear system, is not described at all. 

In the end, LeDoux turns directly to the mind-body problem, the 
emergence of consciousness from the neurons, and dismisses it as a 
proper concern for emotion research. He declares it the province of 
all brain scientists. Even solving the problem, he says, “wouldn't tell 
us what’s unique about those states of mind we call emotions, nor 
would it explain why different emotions feel the way they do.” 

In his introduction to The Emotional Brain LeDoux promised “a 
scientific account of what emotions are, how they operate in the 
brain, and why they have such important influences on our lives.”#° 
He has delivered an engaging report of the current state of his science, 
rejecting James’s view that emotion is feeling, but keeping the issue 
where James said it belonged, in the nervous system. He has even es- 
tablished a neural translation of the mind-body relation to anchor it 
there. While he has rejected first-person testimony and appraisal as 
reliable sources of evidence, in accord with the procedural canons of 
brain science, he has shown that science to be amenable to productive 
speculation and important discoveries, for example, his own on the 
role of the amygdala. Feeling still remains beyond his reach, however, 
and his efforts to deal with it are, one suspects, badly served by a vo- 
cabulary which resorts to expressions like privy to convey the relat- 
edness of multiple brain systems. The real problem, however, may lie 
deeper, in the degree of emphasis on the independence of the systems, 
which makes the issue of their relatedness extremely hard to manage. 
He has bypassed the need to differentiate among emotions by his one- 
at-a-time approach, and his focus on the single emotion: fear. This 





38 EB, 296. 
99 Thid., 282. 
4% EB, 15-16. 
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approach fits his separate systems emphasis and requires only that he 
be right about that. That is open, however, to serious doubt. 

LeDoux’s picture of neurophysiology is austere, and one gets the 
impression that he is something of a brain science fundamentalist. It 
may be in keeping with this that the view of the future which he ad- 
vances at the end of The Emotional Brain features, not the further 
adventures of brain science, but the development of the nervous sys- 
tem: 


The increased connectivity between the amygdala and the cortex in- 
volves fibers going from the cortex to the amygdala as well as from the 
amygdala to the cortex. If these nerve pathways strike a balance, it is 
possible that the struggle between thought and emotion may ultimately 
be resolved not by the dominance of the emotional centers by cortical 
cognitions, but by a more harmonious integration of reason and pas- 
sion.*! 


m 


Antonio Damasio, on the other hand, is anything but a funda- 
mentalist, He does see the future in terms of the development of his 
science, linking his project of correcting Descartes’s error to “the be- 
ginnings of a neurobiology of rationality at the level of large scale 
brain systems.” Descartes’ Error is subtitled “Emotion, Reason and 
the Human Brain” and begins by granting that emotion can disrupt 
reason: getting emotional is the most common enemy of being objec- 
tive, is it not? Itis also true, however,and this is his real concern, that 
the absence of emotion can disrupt reason and at times calamitously. 
Thereupon, he introduces cases of brain damage which have resulted 
in an emotionality impoverished to the vanishing point and as a result, 
an empty, chaotic, that is, unreasonable life: rationality compromised 
by the absence of emotion. 

The first case is a classic: that of Phineas Gage who, in 1848, had 
an iron rod blown through his head in a railroad accident.“ Ingenious 
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imaging of Gage’s skull has allowed Damasio to conclude that, “The 
damage compromised prefrontal cortices in the central and inner sur- 
faces of both hemispheres while preserving the lateral or external as- 
pects of the prefrontal cortices.” Gage lived on for thirteen years, 
impaired in the same way as Elliott, a patient whom Damasio ob- 
served. Elliott had suffered brain damage like Gage’s when a tumor 
was removed from his prefrontal cortices. In both cases, the damage 
left intact a surprising range of abilities: memory, perception, atten- 
tion, language: all of which pertain primarily to cognition and intelli- 
gence, In each case, however, personal and social life fell apart. Nei- 
ther could hold a job, function in social situations, or maintain 
personal relations. When Elliott attempted to decide the things that 
his work required him to decide, priorities eluded him completely. He 
would wander from feature to feature, unable to keep the essential in 
focus. Yet, he was clearly aware of his situation. He could describe 
his failures, indeed his whole tragedy, without emotion. Elliott had 
become a detached spectator of his own life, or to put it another way, 
his own condition did not move him or even touch him and neither did 
the things about which he had to decide. 

It is tempting to say that because of their injuries, things moved 
these patients only lightly, or not at all, so that what was important to 
them could not register its importance. Damasio, however, rarely 
speaks of the direct initiating of emotion by things. Like LeDoux, he 
keeps the action within the nervous system. Thus, emotions are trig- 
gered by representations or by images, and these are either neural pat- 
terns or are derived from neural patterns. All of our knowledge is de- 
posited in these representations. Perception, memory, and 
language—cognitive features—take the form of images which are con- 
structed by the brain on the basis of representations. Images however 
are mental, not neural, and they constitute the main content of our 
thought.** 

It is important to appreciate what Damasio means by this ratio- 
' nality for which he proposes a neurobiology and which is diminished 
by the lack of emotion. It is thinking on practical matters, the kind 
which failed Gage and Elliott. “The purpose of reasoning,” he says, “is 
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deciding and the essence of deciding is selecting a response option.”47 
Such thinking could try to follow the path of what he calls “high rea- 
son,” which he attributes to Plato, Descartes, and Kant. This would be 
classic objectivity: reason unencumbered by emotion. To proceed ac- 
cording to high reason in matters of importance—deciding whom to 
marry or befriend, whom to vote for, and the like—one would have to 
represent and analyze all the relevant possibilities. These situations 
are so complex, however, they yield so many scenarios, that you 
would never be able to review them coldly and unemotionally. Like 
Gage and Elliott, you would not be able to get to a decision. Normal 
people do not follow this Kantian strategy, “our brains can often de- 
cide well in seconds, or minutes depending on the time frame we set 
as appropriate.” Clearly then, what characterizes normal and suc- 
cessful decision-making is the role played by emotion and feeling. 
Damasio hypothesizes what he calls somatic markers, of which he 
says, “[they] are a special instance of feelings generated by secondary 
emotions. These emotions and feelings have been connected by 
learning to predict future outcomes of certain scenarios”. He also 
calls them “gut feelings” which, when negative, for example, lead one 
to reject immediately certain courses of action and thus help reduce 
alternatives to a manageable number. These secondary emotions are 
learned, as he says above. Primary emotions, then, would be hard- 
wired, innate, and processed by the limbic system. Innate on one 
hand and learned on the other: the distinction is the standard one. As 
for the processing of the secondary emotions, “The prefrontal, ac- 
quired dispositional representations needed for secondary emotions 
are a separate lot from... those needed for primary emotions.” We 
might recall here that Gage’s and Elliott’s damage was to the prefron- 
tal system, but what it robbed them of was gut feeling, a function of 
the limbic system. According to Damasio, what they could not do is 
bring their limbic representations to bear on the images of their sec- 
ondary or learned emotions, and so they could not generate gut feel- 
ings. It seems to have been a breakdown in signaling between the 
evolutionarily older and newer parts of the brain. To borrow 
LeDoux’s expression, the former is no longer privy to the latter. The 
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implication is that in the normal person, the prefrontal response with 
its images established by the conditioning process of ordinary living, 
signals the structures of the limbic system which control the visceral, 
motor, and hormonal responses from which gut feelings issue. Hence 
the availability of somatic markers for the normal person and their ab- 
sence in Gage and Elliott. 

Damasio’s discussion of various emotions with differing neural 
bases proves not to be an attempt to establish the differences between 
them or otherwise to take up the challenges ignored by James and de- 
clined by LeDoux. Primary and secondary are, as we noted, the names 
for innate and acquired emotions, respectively, each with its own neu- 
ral base. When, however, he addresses most directly the issue of 
emotion and feeling (in his chapter 7), the situation becomes much 
more complex than the distinguishing of primary from secondary ac- 
cording to neural basis would lead one to expect. It begins with his 
definition of emotion as, “The collection of changes in body state that 
are induced in myriad organs by nerve cell terminals under the control 
of a dedicated brain system, which is responding to the content of 
thoughts relative to a particular entity or event.”"! Would not this def- 
inition fit perception as well as emotion? We will see in a moment. 
Meanwhile, he reminds us pointedly that he has left feeling out of his 
definition of emotion.” Emotion itself then, is not the feeling of any- 
thing and it precedes the moment when it is itself felt. When he turns 
to that moment, Damasio says that feeling an emotion is, “the experi- 
ence of such changes in juxtaposition to the mental images that initi- 
ated the cycle”. Juxtaposition, literally side-by-sideness, suggests 
the uneasy relation that LeDoux calls being privy. Damasio then of- 
fers a list of feelings which, he says, are based on the emotions of hap- 
piness, sadness, anger, fear, and disgust. He speaks of the latter as 
“preorganized in the Jamesian sense” and adds that they correspond 
to body state response. “When the body conforms to the profiles of 
one of these emotions, we feel happy, sad... .” One wonders here 
what, of anything, “profile of the emotion” has in common with the au- 
tonomic signatures which his predecessors never could find, (which 
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does not mean that they do not exist). A second puzzling aspect of 
this discussion lies in the fact that he does not call these “preorga- 
nized” emotions primary but rather chooses another term—auniversal. 
Those emotions which are “tuned by experience”™ and which we ex- 
pect to hear labeled secondary emotions, he calls subtle universal 
emotions.®” The latter are said to be based on the universal emo- 
tions,® but this would not work out if universal and subtle universal 
were the same as primary and learned since Damasio has already said 
that the neural bases of the secondary emotions are a “separate lot’ 
from those underpinning the primary emotions. 

At this point, he simply walks away from the business of distin- 
guishing among emotions. He shifts his attention to something else, 
something which will prove far more important for the rest of his 
work. He advances the Jamesian notion of a feeling of the entire 
body: a “process of continuous monitoring, that experience of what 
your body is doing while thoughts about specific contents roll by, is 
the essence of what I call a feeling.” This monitoring yields an unin- 
terrupted sense of the whole body, a generalized being-in-touch with 
it. Damasio calls this continuous monitoring “background feelings”®! 
and finds in it the key to one’s representation of self and even “the 
feeling of life itself, the sense of Being.”® Feeling in this sense ex- 
tends well beyond the supplying of intensity to judgment (James) and 
also well beyond the function of somatic marker. “When you see” he 
says, “you do not just see: you feel you are seeing something with 
your eyes." Seeing, however, is not emotion, it is perception; hence 
feeling is now the monitor not just of emotion but of cognition as well. 
Damasio’s definition of emotion was clearly adapted to this, as we 
suggested above. 

Mention of “the sense of Being,” with its distinct philosophical 
ring, sets the stage for the final chapter which has the title “The Body- 
Minded Brain.” Here Damasio develops his feeling-of-life conception 
by affirming that brain-body constitutes a single organism in touch 
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with itself and with the environment, and whose self-reference is the 
work of feeling. Descartes’s error, the one to which the book’s title re- 
fers, was not that he separated mind from body, but that he separated 
brain from body. More specifically, it was to have separated from the 
body those brain activities which give rise to mind. Damasio has 
acted to reunite what was separated: to reconstitute brain-body. As 
for the Cartesian split between mind and body he, like LeDoux, de- 
clines even to address it: “Naturally, I wish I could say that we know 
with certainty how the brain goes about the business of making mind. 
But I cannot — and, I am afraid, no one can.”*4 Even if brain science is 
not to resolve this classic issue, it does promise something of interest 
in its place: subjectivity in neurobiological terms. Damasio see self 
emerging from the encounter of brain-body with the environment. 
The discussion of this emergence does not develop easily. For one 
thing, self-reference is feeling, but the relation to the environment is 
perception, and it is perception, not feeling or emotion, which is the 
focus of this discussion. But the need to keep the action within the 
nervous system impacts the understanding of perception by desensi- 
tizing the relation to what is perceived. Damasio refers to what is per- 
ceived as “perturbations of the state of the organism,”® which occur 
“as a result of the brain’s responses to the image of object x.” The 
self emerges thanks to a neural structure which represents it by re- 
ceiving, “signals from both the representation of the object and the 
representation of the self as the organism is perturbed by the repre- 
sentation of the object.”6” This subjectivity is a constantly “recon- 
structed biological state,” grounded in the body which grounding, he 
maintains, is sufficient to establish subjectivity without recourse to a 
homunculus. With this, feeling assumes the role of the Cartesian “I 
think”: 
[O]ur experiences tend to have a consistent perspective, as if there were 
indeed an owner and knower for most though not all, contents. I imag- 
ine this perspective to be rooted in a relatively stable, endlessly re- 
peated biological state. The source of the stability is the predominantly 


invariant structure and operation of the organism, and the slowly evolv- 
ing elements of autobiographical data. ® 
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An “as if” owner and knower disappoints anyone hoping for a more 
salient emergence. There has been, however, an important shift in 
Damasio’s thought. William James declined to distinguish emotions 
in favor of a general feeling of the body, one which Cannon said 
would not even distinguish emotion from non-emotion. For Damasio, 
the future clearly lies, not in the distinguishing of fear from joy, nor in 
any one-by-one analysis, but in exploiting James’s proposition that 
“everything that happens in the body is felt”® and this in the interest 
of the broader concerns of self and consciousness. These are to be 
concerns of The Feeling of What Happens.” 

The Feeling of What Happens followed Descartes’ Error by five 
years. It takes up the minded body with which the latter concluded 
and analyzes it into the neural underpinnings of those brain-spon- 
sored activities which a plausible description of human behavior re- 
quires. Thus Damasio examines wakefulness, attention, perception, 
memory and personal identity, and traces them to structures labeled 
proto-self, core consciousness, and autobiographical self. 

At certain moments in FWH, Damasio sounds as if he expects bi- 
ology to become the metaphysics of the future. The book begins and 
ends speaking of consciousness as light,”! a convention prominent in 
Plato, Descartes, Heidegger, and many other philosophers. Con- 
sciousness, it says continuing in this vein, is “a revelation of exist- 
ence,”” and the enterprise characterized in DE as “the beginnings of a 
neurobiology of rationality” is now presented in a cosmic framework 
and with more that a hint of rhetorical excess: “Ethics and the law, 
science and technology, the work of the muses and the mild of human 
kindness, those are my chosen summits for biology.” More impor- 
tant, at least for the moment, is the turn toward consciousness. Con- 
sciousness was not discussed at all in DE. In fact, the word does not 
even appear in that book’s index. Now, however, as regards FWH: 
“This book is about my idea of what consciousness is, in mental 
terms, and about how consciousness can be constructed in human 
terms.” 
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Damasio says that he was turned on to the issue of consciousness 
when he began to see it as a problem whose terms are “the organism, 
the object, and the relationships those players hold in the course of 
their natural interaction.” This is the standard self-world framework, 
the one from which subjectivity began to emerge at the end of DE. He 
returns to it now to pose two problems: the problem of perception 
(how does the brain produce the images of objects?) and the problem 
of the self (how does the brain give rise to the sense of self?).”° Again, 
one wonders if the object in perception will have the kind of impor- 
tance which would allow it to draw the discussion to itself, beyond the 
nervous system. It does not; Damasio makes it clear that he will focus 
on the problem of the self. He is confident that since all human con- 
sciousness is “consciousness with a sense of self. . . there is just no 
other kind of consciousness as far as I can see,””’ the problem of per- 
ception can be dealt with as part of the problem of the sense of self, 
that is, from within the nervous system where he expects the under- 
standing of the self to emerge. Perception, then, the consciousness of 
objects, is folded back into the consciousness of self, and the problem 
of consciousness remains within the established range of neurobiolog- 
ical endeavor. Actually, he further narrows the entire issue to what 
the brain will reveal, saying that “the neural patterns and images nec- 
essary for consciousness to occur are those which constitute proxies 
for the organism, for the object and for the relationship between the 
two,” and then continues in this sense: “the organism in the relation- 
ship play of consciousness is the entire body . . . and yet, as it turns 
out, the parts of the organism called the brain holds within it a sort of 
model of the whole thing.”” 

Through the middle chapters of FWH, Damasio analyzes the brain 
model of the minded body into the dimensions which the self-object- 
relations framework requires. The first of these grounds the rest: it is 
the proto-self, “a coherent collection of neural patterns which map, 
moment by moment, the state of the physical structure of the organ- 
ism in its many dimensions.”® This is clearly a refinement of what DE 
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spoke of as a “relatively stable, endlessly repeated biological state”®! 
which the consistent perspective of experience requires. The proto- 
self is the product of the interaction among several regions/structures: 
brain stem nuclei, hypothalamus, and basal forebrain. It receives and 
maps signals from the entire body, including those induced by an ob- 
ject, and it manages the body’s internal milieu with its visceral, vestib- 
ular, muscular-skeleton, and fine-touch divisions. It is not conscious, 
but it is ultimately that to which knowing is attributed. 

The second feature of the brain model is core self, “the biological 
essence of... (which) . . . is the representation in a second-order map 
of the proto-self being modified.” The core self, then, maps the 
proto-self as the latter maps the structures of the organism. The neu- 
ral patterns which are its second-order maps can become metal im- 
ages, and “because of the body-related nature of both organism maps 
and second-order maps, the mental images which describe the rela- 
tionship are feelings.”"® Core consciousness is originally a series of 
pulses, each delivering the here and now. It is transient, constantly 
renewed as the result of its representing of particular objects. There 
are always objects—background emotions suggested as much. “Be- 
cause of the permanent availability of provoking objects, it is continu- 
ously generated and thus appears continuous in time.” Core con- 
sciousness is underpinned primarily by phylogenetically old brain 
structures: brain-stem, somatosensory, and cingulated cortices. 

The autobiographical self is the third dimension of subjectivity. 
It emerges from extended consciousness, which is core conscious- 
ness reaching out to take in all the events which occur in the person’s 
life. The brain treats autobiographical memories as objects which, 
like all objects, generate a pulse of self knowledge in the core self. 
Working memory underpins extended consciousness, to which 
Damasio attributes “the ability to generate a sense of individual per- 
spective, ownership and agency over a larger compass of knowledge 
than that surveyed in core consciousness.”® As for the autobiograph- 
ical self, it is 
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[A] process of coordinated activation and display of personal memories, 
based on a multisite network. The images which represent those memo- 
ries explicitly are exhibited in multiple early cortices. Finally, they are 
held over time by working memory. 


In the normal organism the feeling of what happens is, finally, the 
feeling of feelings.®’ Recall that the issue to which FWH is devoted is 
that of the nature of consciousness, which immediately became the 
problem of how the brain gives rise to the sense of self. We have seen 
the generating of core consciousness along with extended and auto- 
biographical consciousness as the response to that problem. Such is 
the self, the organism insofar as it is conscious of itself, that is, maps 
itself mapping itself, or feels itself to be in exchange with object. In 
what is his clearest expression for this, Damasio remarks, “[C]on- 
sciousness is the process whereby a mind is imbued with a reference 
we call self, and is said to know of its own existence and of the exist- 
ence of the objects around it.” It is first person and private. Its map- 
ping of mapping is the doubling back of awareness upon itself, a brain 
science version of reflection. 

Consciousness, then, is a dimension of mind, “ever present in the 
process of creativity, not only because its light is indispensable, but 
because the nature of its revelations guide the process of creation.”® 
In speaking of consciousness as light, Damasio calls upon a concept 
which has served well for centuries in the attempt to describe the 
mind. Light makes things seen. But the thing about light is that it dis- 
appears in the interest of what it reveals, and the same seems true of 
consciousness and of the self which it defines. Of the mind’s accom- 
plishments Damasio says, 

(None... is directly cause by consciousness. They are, instead a direct 
consequence of nervous system which, being capable of consciousness, 
is also equipped with a vast memory, with a powerful ability to catego- 
rize items in memory, with the novel ability to code the entire spectrum 
of knowledge in language form and with an enhanced ability to hold 
knowledge in mental display and manipulate it intelligently. Each of 
these abilities, in turn, can be traced to myriad mental and neural com- 
ponents.” 
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The mental as well as the neural components belong to the nervous 
system. The self which brain science offers is called a reference, as 
we recently saw. At the end of DE it was introduced as a perspective 
“as if there were an owner and knower.”! We have looked with suspi- 
cion upon the diminished sense of the presence of objects, their con- 
ception as “perturbations” of the organism. Is there not here symmet- 
rical diminishing of subjectivity, such that it does not emerge from the 
neurons enough to be taken seriously? Are we justified, however, in 
expecting a more robust self from brain science? Perhaps this is the 
point where we must remind ourselves that brain science is about 
brains, that neurobiology is about the nervous system, and that the re- 
luctance to describe the world or the soul in terms other than those 
proper to brains and nerves is a requirement of the discipline. 

The main purpose of Looking for Spinoza, Damasio says, is “to 
present a progress report on the nature and human significance of 
feelings and related phenomena, as I see them now, as neurologist, 
neuroscientist and regular user.” He also intends to recruit Spinoza 
and connect him to today’s neurobiology as a philosophical alterna- 
tive to the troublesome Descartes.” 

In his report, he recapitulates and refines issues which he pre- 
sented in his earlier books—somatic markers and the distinctions 
among emotions, for example. He also introduces recent research on 
brain activity, makes some very significant adjustments in vocabulary 
and fully embraces a position on emotion and feeling at which he ar- 
rived in Descartes’ Error, but which he did not pursue at that time. 
The focus of this position is homeostasis: “Feelings . . . arise from any 
set of homeostatic reactions, not just from emotions-proper.”™ This 
feelings-homeostasis relationship was foreseeable in the final chapter 
of DE with its “minded body,” its background feelings, and its defini- 
tion of emotion which did not distinguish it from perception. Or, 
even since William James claimed that “every one of the bodily 
changes, whatsoever it be, is felt, acutely or obscurely, the moment it 
occurs.” 
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The definition of emotion which he fits into this framework is fa- 
miliar, “a complex collection of chemical neural responses forming a 
distinctive pattern.”*’ Now the pattern is that of the entire context of 
basic reflexes, immune responses, drives, and motivations, which con- 
stitute the process of life regulation, that is, of homeostasis. One ex- 
pects background emotions to play a large role here, but they do not. 
Damasio acknowledges them along with the primary and secondary 
emotions but makes no effort to add to what he has previously said 
about them. He does note, however, that the secondary emotions can 
no longer be considered learned because recent animal studies have 
found some of them to be innate.™ He also flirts briefly with appraisal, 
claiming that the process of emotion begins with an appraisal-evalua- 
tion phase,” and even refers to the things that trigger emotions as 
“emotionally competent objects”! rather than simply as perturba- 
tions. However, he doesn’t allow this acknowledgment of appraisal to 
change his basic perspective according to which feelings and emo- 
tions must be explained from within the nervous system.}®! 

Background feelings are now displaced by what he calls “images 
of the flesh.” These are images of the body’s interior, the domain of 
homeostasis: self-consciousness. He links them to “images from spe- 
cial sensory probes:”!@ perception. This is a revised expression for 
the self-self and self-object framework which emerged at the end of 
DE and which structured the treatment of consciousness in FWH. At 
the same time there is a striking modification of terminology: the men- 
tal maps which have up to now been called images are, with increas- 
ing frequency, called ideas. Consider the following rephrasing of 
the neural configuration which was presented in DE as a structure of 
representations:!% 
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I have suggested that the most basic kind of self is an idea, a second-or- 
der idea. Why second-order? Because it is based on two first-order 
ideas—one being the idea of the object that we are perceiving; the other 
the idea of our body as it is modified by the perception of the object. 
The second-order idea of self is the idea of the relationship between the 
two other ideas—object perceived and body modified by perception.!™ 


Actually, we have heard the most basic kind of self called a perspec- 
tive,!° a proto-self,!” a reference,! and the feeling of feeling.! This 
adopting of the term idea owes a lot to the influence of Spinoza, for 
whom the mind is the idea of the body, but it also owes something to 
the fact that history has equipped the term idea to serve the mental in 
a way that image does not. It is better at delivering the cognitive, and 
also the mind-body contrast, where that is needed. Damasio remarks, 
in connection with the latter and in agreement with Spinoza, that “the 
ideas in the mind can double up on each other, something that bodies 
cannot do.”!!° Thanks to this doubling up, the organism senses (maps, 
perceives, feels, is aware of) its own functioning as harmonious or 
disharmonious, and these states are happiness or sadness, respec- 
tively. Thus there appears a rudimentary differentiation of feeling at 
the homeostatic level. Recall that happiness and sadness are primary 
emotions. 

Recent work in brain imaging has revealed patterns of neural ac- 
tivity which differ for each emotion during experiences of happiness, 
sadness, fear, and anger.!!! Damasio reports this but makes no claim 
that these activity patterns constitute neural signatures for the emo- 
tions in question. Rather, this material prompts him toward a quite 
different conclusion about the feelings involved. He urges that our 
understanding of feelings would improve if we consider them to arise, 
not from the body directly, “but from the actual maps constructed at 
any given moment in the body-sensing regions of the brain.”!!2 This 
returns us to the brain model with its proxies to which he pointed in 
FWH.1"5 Shifting this activity to the brain seems to promote the emo- 
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tional flexibility needed to understand how fear, for example, can an- 
aesthetize pain when we must flee from danger, or how we can feel for 
another in empathy. Damasio also thinks that this move from body to 
brain can defend James against Cannon’s claim that the nervous sys- 
tem is too inert to support emotions. The viscera may be inert, but the 
neurons are not. How much agency, however, can one attribute to 
these regions without their becoming a version of homuncului? 

When he reworks the somatic marker issue, he gives it a rather 
toned down treatment: no longer representing thought as “high rea- 
son” (always a caricature), adding cases of prefrontal damage in the 
young and claiming only an auxiliary role for emotion. What failed the 
damaged patients were the social emotions—previously the second- 
ary emotions—and Damasio presents a long list of these: embarrass- 
ment, shame, guilt, pride, contempt, indignation, sympathy, compas- 
sion, awe, wonder, gratitude, and pride. He does not define any of 
them but argues from the way in which they are commonly under- 
stood that they provide the grounds in the human organism essential 
for the emergence in society of ethics, social order, and virtue.!!4 

The selection of Spinoza as the philosophical patron for brain sci- 
ence is plausible from several points of view. For one thing, as we 
noted above, it prompted Damasio toward the clarifying use of idea 
rather than image in speaking of the mental. Another value centers on 
the concept of conatus by which Spinoza means “the relentless en- 
deavor of each being to preserve itself,” 15 and which he considered 
the human essence. So understood, conatus converts homeostasis, 
which might be taken simply as internal equilibrium, into a life force. 
Spinoza relates it to our encounter with life’s ultimates: suffering, 
death, salvation, "6 and Damasio embraces this, insisting upon con- 
sciousness and memory as biological grounds which make such ulti- 
mate concerns possible.!!” Yet another value of Spinoza’s patronage is 
his view of the mind-body issue. His single-entity conception of the 
human organism fits the brain science conviction of the intimacy of 
brain-mind with body and helps relieve what might be called the Car- 
tesian pressure on the issue. As Damasio sees it, the mind as idea of 
the body means that the mind is first and foremost about the body 





114 See LS, 155-6. 

116 Thid., 36. 

16 See ibid., 269 and following. 
17 See LS, 270-1. 
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which, in turn is the mind’s only access to the world: “the idea of an 
object in a given mind cannot occur without the existence of the 
body. . . .”118 

Spinoza is no help at all, however, in the matter of distinguishing 
among emotions. He might have helped had Damasio chosen to refer 
to those pages of the Ethics in which he distinguishes and defines at 
least forty-five “affects.” The distinguishing of these emotions in- 
volves the variety of objects involved, and one assumes that the “ap- 
praisal” aspect of this makes it difficult for brain science to accommo- 
date. There are also residual strains in the conception of the mental- 
neural relation. Late in LS Damasio remarks, surprisingly, that: 

[T]he critical interface between body-proper activities and the mental 

patterns we call images consists of specific brain regions employing cir- 

cuits of neurons to construct continual, dynamic neural patterns corre- 


sponding to different activities in the body — in effect mapping those ac- 
tivities as they occur.!” 


“Critical interface” as a region of the brain connecting neural and the 
mental sounds like a pineal-gland kind of solution to a problem which 
has been repeatedly said to stand unresolved, and which the single- 
entity theory of the organism is supposed to obviate. The need for 
something of this sort maintains a tenacious hold, and while it does 
and while brain science continues to concede that the problem is un- 
solved, Descartes is unlikely to retreat before its aggressive biology. 
On one of the final pages of Looking for Spinoza, Damasio says 
that “the sublimity of the spiritual is embodied in the sublimity of biol- 
ogy.”!#1 Rhetorical excess aside, both LeDoux and Damasio claim re- 
peatedly that what they do is biology. What they are insisting upon is 
that neurobiology is a physical science, a claim which would be diffi- 
cult to make if, like James, they considered themselves to be psychol- 
ogists. Psychology has no such commitment to the physical. When it 
became appropriate to say something about the philosophy behind 
their endeavor, they might have said that they are materialists and had 
done with it. Neither does.!” Each turns to the intrusive philosophi- 
cal issue, the mind-body problem. As we saw, LeDoux deals with it 





u8 Thid., 218. 
118 Baruch Spinoza, Ethics in Spinoza Selections (New York: Scribners, 
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brusquely, dismissing as pointless the attempts to solve it.” 
Damasio, however, works it over at greater length and more deftly. 
Rather than speaking of philosophical “ism” (materialism), he intro- 
duces the two philosophers, each of whom has an important point of 
view on the problem but neither of whom is a materialist. Descartes, 
separating mind and body, stands for emotion beyond the reach of the 
neurobiologist. Spinoza, holding that mind and body are two aspects 
of a single entity, facilitates locating it in the nervous system. This fits 
the brain science perspective according to which mind is an activity of 
the brain and hence there is no point in the human organism to which 
the nervous system and biology does not accede. This includes the 
spiritual life: 
[S]piritual experiences, religious or otherwise, are mental processes. 
They are biological processes at the highest level of complexity. They 
occur in the brain of a given organism in certain circumstances, and 
there is no reason why we should shy away from describing those pro- 


cesses in neurobiological terms, provided we are aware of the limits of 
the exercise.!*4 


Thus, the “sublimity” of biology, behind the rhetorical excess. 

What, however, are these “limits of the exercise” that he speaks 
of? We have seen them in each book when Damasio tells us that he 
cannot say how the mental emerges from the neural! We encounter 
them again when he argues the dependence of the mental on the neu- 
ral by the surprisingly familiar example of the dependence of vision on 
the neural pathways from retina to brain,!*° and by a second example 
in the same pattern where consciousness is shown to depend upon the 
brain’s mapping of the body. In each case, if you eliminate the physi- 
cal mediation, you lose the function: you see no more or lose con- 
sciousness. Here biology does collide with a classic objection to the 
primacy of the physical, an objection as familiar as the examples: 
there is no description of neurons and their action which yields a de- 
scription of actual seeing or of consciousness. Damasio and LeDoux 
know this and at certain moments concede it in its most familiar 





12 Actually LeDoux does, eventually. In SS, the later of his works, he 
calls materialism the appropriate label for his neuroscience (see SS, 20). He 
also greatly relaxes his insistence that what he is doing is biology. 

123 See EB, 268. 

124 LS, 284. 

25 See ibid., 190, 198, 208, 325, for example. 

126 See ibid., 189. 
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terms. Thus the former: “The presence in the brain of dynamic neural 
patterns (or maps) related to an object or event is a necessary but not 
sufficient basis to explain the mental images of the said object or 
event”.!2? He also quietly acknowledges that his approach is reduc- 
tive! and LeDoux admits the same of his.!” 

These familiar philosophical objections show no signs of becom- 
ing obsolete, and until they do, brain science will coexist with them. 
Descartes will maintain his remarkable staying power and occasion- 
ally be found useful as a foil for the neurobiologist. The philosophical 
issues, however, reside on the periphery of the discipline and rarely 
have much effect upon its actual practice. There are important prob- 
lems closer to its center, however, some of which have been men- 
tioned in these pages, that is, distinguishing among emotions, the rela- 
tion of perception to feeling, the connections among neural systems, 
and between neural systems and neural structures like the amygdala 
which seem too much the source of activity, too organ-like, to be con- 
sidered simply as features of a system. These issues threaten from 
within, and if unresolved long enough, might summon up a demand 
for paradigm change. The relative marginalizing of behaviorism be- 
cause of its refusal to deal directly with mind is an example worth re- 
membering. 

Every science, however, has its unresolved issues, and these can 
be tolerated as long as the enterprise as a whole thrives. An impor- 
tant reason for the success of the books discussed here is that they 
convey the sense of brain science as a thriving enterprise. They 
present it as a place where many bright people are working together 
on things that are very important: each of the works considered con- 
tains extensive and admiring accounts of what brain scientists have 
done and continue to do. LeDoux and Damasio typically speak of 
their own participation in this activity as exploration, speculation, hy- 
pothesis, thought experiment. These are the classic forms taken by 
the exercise of responsibility in science, the practice of which gener- 
ates its results, captures the attention of the reading public, and keeps 
the critics at bay. 


Loyola University Chicago 





27 LS 198, italics Damasio’s. 
128 See ibid., 325. 
129 See SS, 327-8. 


PLATO ON IDENTITY, SAMENESS, AND DIFFERENCE 
LLOYD P. GERSON 


Axa THE CONCEPTS CENTRAL to Plato’s metaphysical vision are 
those of identity, sameness, and difference. For example, it is on the 
basis of a claim about putative cases of sameness among different 
things that Plato postulates the existence of separate forms. It is ow- 
ing to the apparent sameness between instances of forms and the 
forms themselves that Plato is compelled somehow to take account of 
potentially destructive, vicious infinite regress arguments. Further, in 
reflecting on the forms and their relations among themselves, it is 
their self-identity that seems to be threatened or at least compro- 
mised. In providing an account of the possibility of cognition in Ti- 
maeus, Plato evidently sees the need to incorporate principles of iden- 
tity and difference into the soul’s very fabric. In this paper, I propose 
to explore some of the systematic connections between these con- 
cepts. Translators have sometimes obscured the fact that there are 
such connections. The Greek terms taùtóv, Etegov, and porov 
(åvóuorov) are variously rendered, often in ways that obscure the 
metaphysics. For example, tattév is most commonly rendered in En- 
glish as “same,” which, predictably, leads porov to be translated as 
“like” or “similar.” This has suggested to some that if two things are 
“like” or “similar,” then they are not “the same.” But “like” and “simi- 
lar” are not, as I shall show, well-formed or perspicuous metaphysical 
concepts. There is no justification for foisting them on Plato; render- 
ing the terms thus often leads scholars to miss the force of Plato’s ar- 
guments. In addition, translating tattdév as “same” threatens to trivi- 
alize a fundamental concept in Plato, leading to complaints that to say 
that something is “the same as itself” is to say nothing at all. 


Correspondence to: University of Toronto, St. Michaels College, 81 St. 
Mary Street, Toronto, Ontario, MSS 114. 
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Let us begin with the quasi-technical use of 6yo.ov.! Consider 
this passage, part of the second regress argument in Parmenides: 


wa & dv tà Spore petéyovta Spore ý, obx éxetvo Borat aÙTÒ TÒ 
eiSog;? 


Mary Louise Gill, like most other English translators, translates 
this line: “But if like things are like by partaking of something, won’t 
that be the form itself?”? The justification for “like things” is clear 
enough. When two things are large, to take the previous example in 
the dialogue, Socrates wants to posit a single form of Largeness.* The 
implication of the meaning of “like things” is that the things are like, in 
this case, large, with respect to the property of largeness. One avoids 
saying that the like things are “the same” because if there are two 
things, they cannot be, simply, the same. Yet they clearly are like, ac- 
cording to this way of thinking, because they have the identical prop- 
erty. If this were not so, that is, if two things were like because they 
each had a property that was “like” the other, then we could ask about 
what it is that makes each property like the other. Presumably, this 
would be because they are the same in some respect. In short, avoid- 
ance of a vicious infinite regress requires that likeness be functionally 
related to sameness. It requires that there be a fundamental sameness 
in virtue of which any claim about likeness can be made. 

Accordingly, it is sameness not likeness that needs to do all the 
work in the argument that is supposed to lead to the postulation of 
separate forms. It is owing to the fact that, say, one “largeness” in one 
thing is the same as another “largeness” in another that a form of 
Largeness is posited in the first place.® If it were only likeness and not 
sameness that is the fundamental datum, then, since anything can be 
held to be like anything else in some respect, it would be entirely 
opaque what the forms are that are supposed to explain this likeness. 





1 That there is a nontechnical use of Suowv where a translation of “like” 
is correct is beyond doubt. The nontechnical use comes to the fore espe- 
cially with the comparative ouowtegov and the superlative Opoidtatov. 

2 Parmenides (hereafter, “Parm”) 132e3—4. 

3 Mary Louise Gill and Paul Ryan, Plato. Parmenides (Indianapolis: 
Hackett Publishing Co., 1996). So, Francis MacDonald Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenides: Parmenides’ Way of Truth and Plato’s Parmenides (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1939); Reginald E. Allen, Plato’s Parmenides (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1983); Samuel Scolnicov, Plato’s 
Pdrmenides (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003), and others. 

4 Parm 132a1—4. 
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If we insist on the logical priority of the concept of sameness to 
the concept of likeness in the argument, we can see why Socrates’ at- 
tempt to avoid the first regress argument in Parmenides, the so-called 
third man argument, by insisting that instances of forms are 
opondpara, is on the face of it feeble.6 For sameness, unlike likeness, 
is clearly a reciprocal relation. If instances of forms are the same as 
the forms, then the forms are the same as their instances. One well- 
trodden interpretative path is to say that Socrates is right to insist that 
instances of forms are images of the forms and that therefore they are 
mere likenesses of them; so, there are no grounds for saying that form 
and instance require another form “over and above” to account for 
their likeness.’ Reciprocal relatedness is precluded by imagery. 

First, however, claiming that an instance of a form is a opolwpa 
of it seems very much like claiming that one instance is porov an- 
other. Second, the same argument that shows that likeness is poste- 
rior to sameness among like things shows that likeness is posterior to 
sameness in the case of a form and an instance of it, even supposing 
that we designate this instance an image of a form. If an instance of a 
form is like a form, it must be so in some respect. For example, what 
makes an instance of a form of Largeness like the form of Largeness 





5 See Alexander of Aphrodisias, In metaphysica 84, 1-2: “Further, 
things that are the same as each other are the same as each other owing to 
their participation in something self-identical which is, principally, this, and 
this is the Idea (tu tà Spoia GAAHAOLG tod adtot twos petovoia powa 
GAnhois etvat, & xveiac toti toto xal totto elva thv [Séav),” quoting 
from Aristotle’s On the Ideas. Compare 85, 4-5. 

6 Parm 132d4. 

7 See, for example, Richard Patterson, Image and Reality in Plato's 
Metaphysics (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Co., 1985), 51, “The regress of 
similarities of the Parmenides has no force against Plato’s paradigmatism 
but is best viewed, like the other arguments given there, as bringing out the 
disastrous consequences of one possible (and in this case very tempting) mis- 
interpretation of participation” (my emphasis). See also Reginald E. Allen, 
Plato’s Parmenides, 158-68, who argues that imagery precludes the symme- 
try entailed by sameness. 

8 Parm 132d5-6: “If, then, he said, something is likened to the form, is it 
possible that that form is not the same as that which is likened to it, insofar 
as that is made the same as it” (El ovv tų, Eon, fomev tH elder, oldv te éxetvo 
tò elSog uh porov elvai tH elnacbévn, xa’ Saov ait &dwpouwOn;) The 
word translated as “likened to” is supposed to be the prophylactic against re- 


gress. Parmenides, however, rightly keeps the focus on sameness, supposing __. 
as does Socrates that forms are intended to explain sameness in sonra 


Compare Phaedo 74e3 where equals are said to “resemble” (rgoceoney 
deficiently the Equal itself. i- 
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rather than, say, the form of Thickness? Presumably, the answer is: 
its largeness. If this largeness is not the same as the largeness whose 
name is “the form of Largeness,” it is a mystery as to what makes it an 
instance of this form rather than another.’ And then must it not be the 
case that the largeness of the form is the same as the largeness of the 
instance, just as the largeness of one instance is the same as the large- 
ness of another? 

Let us use as a frame for the sameness of one instance of a form 
and another: (1) A; = Ae. This, however, is supposedly not meant by 
Plato to undermine the truth of (2) A; = A; and (8) Ag = Ap. Indeed, it is 
because (2) and (8) are held to be indubitable truths that (1) is held by 
nominalists to be necessarily false: the only thing A, and Ag are the 
same as are themselves. Attempts to take the sting out of the nomi- 
nalists’ complaint against Platonism by holding that the fundamental 
data of a theory of forms are the likenesses of things rather than the 
sameness of instances of forms are misguided and, in part, inspired by 
an effort to make a theory of forms a respectable theory of universals, 
namely, a realistic one.!° If, however, forms are postulated to explain 
sameness in difference, then forms are not universals. For universals 
as such explain nothing.!! 





®See Phaedo 102d6-8 where the self-identity of the instance of the form 
and the form is stressed. Compare 74cl—2; 108b4-5. The instance of Large- 
ness, and Largeness itself, never admit of smallness. Surely, form and in- 
stance are exactly the same in this way. Nothing about imagery is going to 
change this. If this were not so, then the claim that an instance of Largeness 
does not admit of smallness would have to be substantiated separately from 
a claim that the form of Largeness does not admit of smallness. If imagery 
makes a difference, why should not an image of the form of Largeness admit 
of smallness? 

10 See my “Platonism and the Invention of the Problem of Universals,” 
forthcoming in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

ll See, for example, Aristotle, Metaphysics (hereafter, “Met”) 
3.6.1003a11 where “the universal (tò xaQdA0v)” is defined as “that which is 
predicated in common (tò xotvf] xatyyoeotpEvov);” compare Eudemian 
Ethics 1.8.1218a7; De Intenterpretatione 17a39. At Met. 5.26.1023b29 and 
following, Aristotle identifies the universal with “that which is said as a 
whole” (tò A@¢ Aeyouevov). See also Physics 1.1.184a24-5: “the universal is 
a kind of whole” and 1.5.189a5-8. Predicates and wholes are posterior to 
subjects and parts and so do not explain anything about them. See John Mal- 
colm, Plato on Self-Predication of Forms: The Early and Middle Dialogues 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 54-62; 167. He supposes that the form is in- 
tended by Plato to function as a universal. By this Malcolm means that the 
form is the “ontological basis for the application of the predicate term” (54). 
I think the latter claim is exactly right. It is a mistake, however, to think that 
such an “ontological basis” is incompatible with paradeigmatism or that this 
makes the form into a universal in Aristotle’s sense. 
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If (1) entails that there be two truths expressed as (2) and (8), 
then we should clearly distinguish sameness from identity, as in fact 
Plato most certainly does.” Every instance of a form is identical with 
itself; every form is identical with itself. Is an instance self-identical 
because the form of which it is an instance is self-identical? So it 
would seem, judging from the claim made in Euthyphro: 

Or is the pious itself not identical with itself in every action? And the im- 

pious, on the other hand, the opposite of all that is pious, is it not the 


same as itself, that is, does not everything that is going to be counted as 
impious have some single character, namely, impiety? 


If the piety in a pious action is the same as the piety whose name 
is “the form of Piety,” then it is the case both that the piety that is in 
each is self-identical and that the impiety in one action is the same as 
the impiety in another action (or in the form). 

Yet in Phaedo we read, 


These equals, therefore, and Equality itself are not identical./4 


Supposing, as I think we must, that “these equals” refers to in- 
stances of equality and not the things that are equal, we are told that 
the equality in an instance of Equality is not identical with Equality it- 
self.5 We have, however, already seen that the instance should be 





12 So, too, Aristotle, Met 10.3.1054a20—1055a3, who discusses at length 
the meanings of identical (different), same (not same). The key general point 
regarding these concepts is that “identical” comes under “one” and “same” 
comes under “plurality” (tò mA700c). See 1054a29-32. 

13 Buthrypho 5dl-5: ob tabtov otw v ndéoy medEe. tò Sov atto 
att®, xal td &vdowv að tot pév oolov anes Woe. adr ÔÈ abth 
dpoiov xai Exov piav twa idtav xata thy d&vooidtyta nav Stuneg Gv péri 
avooov elva). I take the phrase beginning “xal yov” as an epexegetic use 
of xal. To say that “the impious is the same as itself” is, on this reading, 
equivalent to saying that impious actions, say, are the same because impiety 
is identical with itself. If the text is not read in this way, it is obscure what 
“have some single character with respect to impiety” says in addition to 
“same as itself.” I take the words “is the same as itself” as explicated by what 
follows. 

M Phaedo 74c4-5: Od taùtòv doa éotiv, Å Ò’ öc, tatita te tà toa xal 
attd tò toov. Compare 74c10—d5. 

15 The supposition is clinched by the preceding line: “the equals them- 
selves did not appear unequal nor did Equality to be Inequality.” But of 
course equal things do appear unequal; “the equals themselves” must refer to 
the equality of equal things. See above n. 9. See David Gallop, Plato. Phaedo 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 121—6, for a good discussion of the prob- 
lems of understanding how the form and instance can be both the same and 
not identical. Also, David Bostock, Plato’s Phaedo (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1986), chap. 4. 
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understood to be the same as the form. So, there is evidently more to 
identity or self-identity than sameness. Of course. For if (1), (2), and 
(3) above are to be true, then the nonidentity of A; and As follows. Or, 
to put it more circumspectly, something must follow which can be 
represented by saying that A, and A, are nonidentical or different. 
Hence, we are obliged to say, for example: the equality in A; is the 
same as the equality in A, and is the same as the equality in the form, 
but neither A, nor Ag is identical with that form.!6 

If an instance of a form is the same as the form, though it is not 
identical with it, we might suppose that identity is being construed 
here as straightforwardly numerical. The claim of nonidentity, how- 
ever, is the conclusion of a line of reasoning (“therefore” [G9a]), con- 
tained in 74b7-9, where sensible equals are said to appear unequal in 
some way.!” Because they are the sort of things to appear unequal, 
they are not identical with the form of Equality, even though the 
equality in them is the same as the equality in the form. If, however, 
numerical nonidentity were meant in the conclusion, that could have 
been directly inferred from 74a11, where the form of Equality is said 
to be different from (étegov = not identical to) its instances. 

It is perhaps not too much of a stretch to claim that the cogency 
of Platonism rests upon the successful distinction of sameness and 





16 Theaetetus (hereafter, “Tht”) 158e5~10 seems to provide an example 
where taùtóv is used synonymously with potov, but in this passage So- 
crates is describing how the proponent of the view that sense perception is 
knowledge would account for sense perception’s being é.pevdrj¢ or “infalli- 
ble.” Such a person wants to argue that each case of sense perception is “dif- 
ferent (Etegov)” from every other because the perceptual event is different 
each time. Each perceptual event consists of a perceiver and a thing per- 
ceived together producing a new perception. Even if one perceptual event 
were per impossibile the “same” (6yovov) as another in some respect, it 
would still be different (= not taùtóv) from that. Plato here uses the phrase 
“identical” (tatitév) “in some respect” (t pév .. . ti 5é) as synonymous with 
d5povv because the identity of a perceptual event is complex. He is exclud- 
ing as impossible the case in which, say, the perceived remains the same in 
two different perceptions. 

17 The word “appear” (daivetat) must not be understood in the “adver- 
sative” sense, as if it indicated that though things appear unequal, they really 
are equal. If this were meant, then these things would really be instances of 
the form of Inequality. The use of “appear” is rather “nonadversative” that is, 
things appear unequal because they in fact are so. The problem is exactly 
how the instances of Equality can appear unequal in this sense. Compare 
Sophist (hereafter, “Soph”) 236b7 for the adversative sense; 264b1-3 for the 
nonadversative sense. 
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identity. The nominalist will insist that such a distinction rests upon a 
deviant notion of identity. For the individual identity of A; or As or the 
putative form should exhaust all there is to say about them. There 
could be nothing “left over” for A; or Az to be the same as. There is not 
much doubt that Plato wants to reject this concept of identity. He 
wants to maintain that something can be the same as something else 
even though it is identical only with itself.!8 Indeed, something can 
only be the same as something else if it is identical only with itself. 
Clearly identity is conceptually prior to sameness.!® What we need to 
ask is what Plato’s concept of identity is such that he can maintain 
that identity allows for sameness. 

Plato’s most direct and concise answer to this question is in the 
second part of Parmenides. Wishing not to beg any questions about 
the significance of this part of the dialogue, I point only to an argu- 
ment whose logic is isolatable, even if its total meaning is inseparable 
from the meaning of the second part (or, indeed, of the entire dia- 
logue) as a whole. This is the argument that: 


If that which is one is (Zottv), then is it possible for it to be but not to 
partake of (uetéyetv) essence (ovolas)? — It could not. — Now, that 
which is one’s essence would be, too, not being identical with that 
which is one; otherwise, that essence would not be its essence, nor 
would it, that which is one, partake of that essence, but saying that that 
which is one is would be like saying that that which is one is one.” 


Whatever “that which is one” refers to, there is no indication that 
this argument is anything but an application of a general principle: if A 
is, then (i) A’s essence is distinct from it, and (ii) A partakes of that es- 
sence. What exactly it means to say that “that which is one is” is not 
exactly clear, though it must obviously be contrasted with “that which 
is one is one,” which is excluded in the last line.?! It cannot simply 





18 This point is related to that expressed at Parm 146a9-d1 where that 
which is one, the subject of investigation, is said to be “identical with itself” 
(taùróv avt) and “different from itself” (Etegov éavtot). See below for 
the conception of the form according to which this is supposed to make 


19 So, being “different” (Etegov) is prior to “not being the same” 
(&vopowwv). Compare Tht 185c9-10; Parm 148a6-7 for the pairs identical/dif- 
ferent, same/not same. 

20 Ibid., 142b5-c2. Compare Soph 244b-c where substantially the same 
argument is made against Eleaticism: to say that the Eleatic One is, is to im- 
plicitly distinguish it from its essence. 

21 This is questioned by Verity Harte, Plato on Parts and Wholes (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 75-6. 
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mean “that which is one is real.” The principal evidence for this is 
that in Republic the form of the Good is “beyond oùola” which cer- 
tainly does not mean that it is beyond reality.2 On the other hand, 
Plato seems committed to saying that that which is is, that is, it exists, 
because it partakes of odoia. Let this be an instance of: Gii) if A exists 
and has essence, it does so because it partakes of essence. 

Plato’s argument against the claim that identity excludes same- 
ness must be something like this: for a thing’s individual identity to 
exhaust all there is to say about it would mean that that something 
could not exist; therefore, if something does exist, its individual iden- 
tity cannot exhaust all there is to say about it. For something to 
have an individual identity such that we can refer to it as something 
that exists, it must be (i) distinct from the essence of which it par- 
takes and (iii) the essence in virtue of which it exists. The notion of 
identity that absolutely excludes sameness among self-identical 
things is the aberrant notion, as the first hypothesis of the second part 
of Parmenides shows. For a one that is nothing but one (that is, abso- 
lutely self-identical) cannot exist. Indeed, it cannot even be one.” 

What is the justification for claiming that identity requires partak- 
ing of essence that is distinct from that which partakes? Let there be 
two existents, A and B, and let each be self-identical and this self-iden- 





2 See Republic (hereafter, “Rep”) 509b8-9. If the form of the Good is 
not real, it could not “exceed oola in power,” it could also not be “the 
brightest thing that is” (tod 6vtoc tò davdtatov) (518c9), nor could the 
“greatest study” (uéyuotov åðnua) “be of it” (604d2). See Matthias Baltes, 
“Is the Idea of the Good in Plato’s Republic Beyond Being?” in Studies in 
Plato and the Platonic Tradition. ed. Mark Joyal (London: Ashgate Publish- 
ing Ltd, 1997), 1-23, for what I take to be a conclusive demonstration of this 
point. A most useful general study is that of Rafael Ferber, Platons Idee des 
Guten 2d ed. (Sankt Augustin: Academia Verlag, 1989). See Ferber’s further 
elaborations in “L'Idea del bene è o non è trascendente? Ancora su éméxewa 
this otolac,” in Platone e la tradizione platonica, ed. Mauro Bonazzi and 
Franco Trabattoni (Milan: Cisalpino, 2003), 127-49. 

3 Excluding, of course, the form of the Good, which is real or exists in 
some way but is “beyond being.” See below as to why this is not an arbitrary 
exclusion. By “individual identity” I mean whatever is included conceptually 
by reference to it. 

24 See Parm 137c4~142b5. I am supposing here, without further argu- 
ment, that if existence flows from partaking of essence, then the form of the 
Good does not exist, though it is in some sense real. J think it is least mis- 
leading to express this by saying that the reality of the form of the Good con- 
stitutes a different sort of existence, that is, infinite existence or, if one pre- 
fers, nonexistential being. 
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tity be understood as excluding the possibility that A be the same as 
B.* Hither A’s identity as this existent consists in the fact(s) about 
what A is, its essence, or it consists in these facts plus an additional 
fact, namely, that A exists. Even if there are things whose identity 
does not entail existence, no one, we may presume, wants to argue 
that identity actually excludes existence, that is, that nothing that is 
self-identical exists. At least in those cases in which identity entails 
existence, we have two existents, each with its own identity. Then, a 
process of identifying A or B could not exhaust all that we can say 
about either of them. In addition to giving the content of the identity 
of A or B, we can and must say that A and B exist. So, it is not impos- 
sible that something of A’s identity escapes being absorbed into A’s 
existence. Plato captures this point by saying that if something exists, 
it is because it partakes of essence (iii).4 

That Plato has something like the above argument in mind is indi- 
cated by his explicit linking of an implicit denial of forms in Par- 
menides with the Eleaticism of Zeno, 

If things are many, you say, then it is necessary for them to be the same 

and not the same; but this is impossible. For it is not possible that 


things that are not the same be the same or that things that are the same 
be not the same.”” 


If a plurality of things exists, they must be the same and not the 
same: the same because each is one and not the same because each is 
not the other, that is, because each has its own individual identity.” If 





25I use “self-identical” as synonymous with “is identical with itself” or 
“has identity with respect to itself.” 

æ% Aristotle takes fundamentally the same approach in designating a ba- 
sic existent, a “substance” (obota), as a “this something” (tode "7 The iden- 
tity of the substance is cognized through its “whatness” (tl ñv elvat) or “es- 
sence” (odota tot). Compare Met 1.10.993a18; 8.1.1048a18. A substance or 
individual exists because it has essence (= (iii) “partakes of essence” in 
Plato’s language). 

27 Parm 127e1—4: et xoAAd Bon tà Övta, WC doa det atta Syoud te elvat 
xal &vonoia, totto ÔÈ 61 &ôúvatov: obte yàp ta åvópora Spon ote tà 
öpora &vono.e, olóv te elvat. 

23I must leave aside the question of whether Plato interprets Zeno cor- 
rectly as providing a reductio proof of the contradictory of Parmenides’ cen- 
tral metaphysical claims. See Soph 244b-245e for the evidence that Plato 
took Parmenides as being a “numerical monist” rather than a “predicational 
monist.” For the view that Plato got Parmenides wrong, see Alexander 
Mourelatos, The Route of Parmenides (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1970) and Patricia Curd, The Legacy of Parmenides (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1998). 
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part of what something is entails its being the same as something 
else—in this case, its being one—then its identification as this exis- 
tent does not exhaust all that it is, where identity is supposed to guar- 
antee unqualified uniqueness. Conversely, if identity does exhaust all 
that it is, then it cannot be the same as something else. We could not 
in this case even say that there are two things—two “ones” of what- 
ever sort—meaning that these are the same insofar as each is one so 
and so. Thus, a rigorous or even a consistent nominalism collapses 
into Eleaticism.” 

Allowing that there can be two things that are the same insofar as 
each is one entails a distinction between whatever it is that consti- 
tutes each thing’s individual identity and the oneness (in this case) of 
which each thing partakes. Generally, anything with an identity 
must exist and so must be distinct from the otoia of which it partakes 
and in virtue of which it exists as the sort of thing it is.’ However, 
something with an identity can be the same as something else if the 
ovota of which each thing partakes is the sort of thing such that when 
it is partaken of, it does not get absorbed into that thing’s identity as 
the existent it is. For example, two things can be large (or, equiva- 
lently, largeness can be in two things) so long as largeness is the sort 
of thing such that when something partakes of largeness, that large- 
ness does not get absorbed into that thing’s individual identity as this 
existent. If it did get so absorbed, then by definition nothing else 
could partake of it. 





29 See Reginald E. Allen, Plato’s Parmenides, 80, “Aristotle’s and Plato’s 
diagnosis of Eleatic monism is the same: that monism rested on an implicit 
and unstated nominalism.” I think Platonists assumed that a solution to ex- 
treme nominalism that stopped short of positing the separateness of forms 
(or something doing the job that forms do) was not sustainable. The most 
extensive treatment of Plato’s arguments for forms as a response to nominal- 
ism is Terence Penner, The Ascent from Nominalism. Some Existence Ar- 
guments in Plato’s Middle Dialogues (Boston: D. Reidel, 1987). On “separa- 
tion” as indicating independent existence see Daniel Devereaux, “Separation 
and Immanence in Plato’s Theory of Forms,” Oaford Studies in Ancient Phi- 
losophy 12 (1994): 63-90. 

% Tt is important for reasons I shall explain below that this is only an ar- 

-gument for the possibility of sameness in difference. 
‘ 31 The oddness, not to say impossibility, of talking about the identity of 
things that do not exist, is evident if we attempt to reidentify the nonexistent. 
How would one even begin to answer a question regarding whether a new 
novel about Sherlock Holmes is about the same character Arthur Conan 
Doyle wrote about? 
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We may, however, wish to object at this point that the largeness 
in one thing, or any other property it may have, is or can be absorbed 
into that thing’s identity by the simple expedient of stipulating it so. 
Thus, recurring to (2) and (3) above, we say that the large man is self- 
identical; he cannot be the same as anything else. After specifying his 
identity, or the identity of his largeness, there is nothing “left over” to 
constitute his or its sameness to something else. 

Before we try to address this problem, let us recall that in a cru- 
cial and difficult passage in Timaeus, Plato recognizes, among other 
things, the need to distinguish between two types of ovoia. Here he is 
giving the “recipe” for the construction of the soul of the universe by 
the demiurge: 

Between indivisible essence that is always self-identical and the divisi- 

ble essence that comes to be in bodies, he composed out of both a third 

type of essence. Again, for the nature of identity and difference, he con- 
structed according to the identical principle a type intermediate be- 
tween the indivisible [types of identity and difference] and the divisible 
type found in bodies. Then, taking these three, he composed them into 


one form, forcing the hard to mix nature of difference with identity, mix- 
ing them with essence and making one out of three. 


Leaving aside for the moment the main point of this passage re- 
garding the human soul, which is that it must have certain ingredients 
if it is to be able to cognize all that is intelligible, let us focus on the 
distinction between indivisible essence, identity, and difference and 
their divisible, bodily counterparts. 

In the context of the above discussion, divisible essence, identity, 
and difference must be what are possessed by those things whose 
sameness and difference constitute the fundamental data of a theory 
of forms. It is not surprising that Plato here speaks of divisible iden- 
tity and not divisible sameness since, as we have seen, the latter is 





® Timaeus 36al-b1: ts dpegtotov xal del xatd tadta Exovons oùdoias 
nal tis at negl tà odpata yuyvopévns pequotiis toltov os åupþoiv êv uÉoQ 
OUVEXEQÁOATO oùoiac ElS0¢, This te tavtoŭ pvoews avd xéoi xal tg toŬ 
Ètégov, xal xaTà tavta ovvéotnoev Èv péow TOU Te AuegoŬç avtav xal tov 
HATA TH copata uegoTtoŬ: xai tola Aaßov aÙtà övta OUVEXEQÓOATO eils pav 
novia lôéav, thy Batégov vow Svopetov ovoay els tabtov OVVAQUÓTTOV 
Big. pevyvirc dé uetà ts OvoIas xai èx touv xomodyuevoç Ev. See on the 
text and translation Francis MacDonald Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1937), 59-61, with notes and Luc Brisson, Le 
Méme et L’Autre dans la Structure Ontologique du “Timee” de Platon (Sankt 
Augustin: Academia Verlag, 1994), 270-5. 
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functionally dependent upon the former. Divisible identity and divisi- 
ble essence are possessed by bodily entities capable of manifesting 
sameness and difference among themselves. The essence of which a 
self-identical bodily thing partakes is distinct from indivisible essence 
and identity. 

What are divisible and indivisible essence, identity, and differ- 
ence? Divisible essence, identity, and difference belong to bodies 
which have parts outside of parts or extension. These include tempo- 
ral parts. Because their existential identity and essence are extended, 
the samenesses they have with other bodies are indirectly extended 
as well. Moreover, insofar as identity and essence are divisible, their 
differences are divisible as well. For example, being large consists in 
having a divisible kind of essence, in the sense that we can specify in 
divisible terms what the largeness consists of. The only way that the 
identity of that which is bodily can be indicated is by referring to its 
divisible parts. By contrast, indivisible identity and essence do not 
require parts outside of parts (though as we shall see, this does not 
exclude complexity). 

Divisible identity entails divisible essence; otherwise, the essence 
of that which is self-identical would be separate from it (or some of its 
parts) and, among other absurdities, these parts would not partake of 
essence. Judging from the Parmenides argument above, something 
with divisible identity exists because it partakes of divisible essence. 
The key to understanding what divisible and indivisible essences are 
is that they refer to what is cognizable by, or intelligible, to the soul, 
as opposed to what is sensible.* If things with divisible identity owe 
their existence to partaking of divisible essence, then, if they are cog- 
nizable (as opposed to sensible) at all, their essence must be distinct 
from their identity, even if their existence is not. 

The answer to the objection that we could specify identity and 
have nothing left over for sameness is this. The attempt to identify, let 
alone reidentify, an existent with divisible identity requires the inclu- 
sion of its divisible essence, that is, it is by using divisible essence as a 
criterion that we identify something. For example, we determine that 





33 Numerical difference among things possessing divisible essence is 
posterior to the difference that obtains among things with indivisible es- 
sence. For these latter are only equivocally numerable. 

%4 Compare Parm 157b6—158b4, where the “others,” that is, participants 
in the “one,” must be said to have “parts” (uógia), each of which must itself 
have parts. 

35 See Timaeus 37a-b. 
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this man has the same height today that he had yesterday. The divisi- 
ble essence cannot itself be constitutive of the existential identity. In 
the above frames (2) and (8), to identify A, or Ao, we have to cognize it 
as something, as having some structure or other. We have to cognize 
its divisible essence, regardless of our theory of what essence is ex- 
actly or how we cognize it. The only way that the sameness of A; and 
Ag could be made impossible is by claiming that the identity of each is 
utterly uncognizable. Since we do cognize divisible essence, the im- 
possibility of sameness among different self-identical things is refuted, 
which is all Plato really needs to do. For the nominalist objections do 
not amount to a quibble about this or that case of sameness; they typi- 
cally rest on the denial of the very possibility of sameness among self- 
identical things.*6 

In order to see this point more clearly, let us consider an addi- 
tional frame: (4) A= B. This frame is usually called “material identity” 
as opposed to “formal identity” in (2) and (8) above. (4) represents 
the typical structure of scientific and mathematical equations like the 
definition of force in classical mechanics, F' = ma, or the mathematical 
expression of Boyle’s Law, PV = k, or 12/4=5V27. It is the frame Plato 
implicitly employs when he asks the question of whether the virtues 
are really one.*’ It is also, for example, the frame implicitly employed 
in claiming that, say, “the Morning Star = the Evening Star.” There is, 
at least superficially, something deeply paradoxical about claiming 
(1), (2), and (8), and yet insisting on the cogency of (4). What we are 
saying in all these cases is, basically, that two or more things that ap- 
pear to be different in some way or another really are identical or 





38 A root and branch objection would maintain that all our cognition of 
divisible being is constructive. There is nothing “there” to cognize. 

37 See Protagoras 329d and following. Note that Plato assumes that Jus- 
tice is just (330c4—8, A = A) and Piety is pious (330d8 and following, B = B), 
though he apparently sees no contradiction in also asking whether Justice 
and Piety are identical (A = B). At Soph 217a and following, an analogous 
question is raised of whether “sophist,” “statesman,” and “philosopher,” do or 
do not refer to one thing. 

38 Compare Wittgenstein in Tractatus 5.5303: “Roughly speaking, to say 
of two things that they are identical is nonsense, and to say of one thing that it 
is identical with itself is to say nothing at all.” This passage from 
Wittgenstein is quoted in Panayot Butchvarov, Being Qua Being (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1979), 9. My account of material identity owes 
much to this book. 
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one.” In Platonic terms, we are saying that a diversity of essence 
rests upon an identity. Note that this is an entirely separate point 
from that concerning sameness. Frame (4) does not indicate same- 
ness or at least it does not indicate it in the same manner. In the case 
of the Morning Star and the Evening Star, the diversity is explained by 
the various conditions under which the single entity is perceived. In 
the case of the forms, the diversity is owing to cognition. That is, the 
only way that that which unites the forms can be cognized is as the ar- 
ray of intelligible reality. The array is fixed, like the color spectrum. 
It is not open to alteration, though simulacra of it, ensconced in lan- 
guage and thought, can represent or misrepresent it. 

Material identity as in (4) amounts to a way of expressing (1) as 
in the case of a “many” which a form is supposed to be “over and 
above.” For example, when Parmenides offers Socrates a statement 
of the reason for positing forms, he does so in a manner that is most 
perspicuously understood as making a claim about material identity: 

I think that on this basis you think that each form is one: whenever 

many things seem to you to be large, it perhaps seems to you that you 


are looking at some one self-identical Idea over all, whence you think 
that Largeness is one.” 


The nominalist wants to say that the very grounds for identifying 
diverse objects of perception or thought precludes their sameness. 
As we have seen, Plato replies that identification could not occur 
apart from the recognition of divisible essence. Even to say, “this 
color is not, that is, could not be, the same as that color,” is to employ 
a self-defeating strategy. It is much as if one were to maintain that the 
star seen at night could not be the same as the star seen in the morn- 
ing. Yet if the identity of the one permits of reidentification, then the 
criteria of identity are distinct from that that which is identified. Re- 
identifying one thing involves the employment of material identity 
claims that are in principle no different from those used in claiming 





® Plato’s main word for expressing (4) is “one (&v).” Note that in Pla- 
tonic language this is not equivalent to saying that they are the same. The 
Morning Star and the Evening Star are not instances of Venus. Material iden- 
tity is broader than the relation that consists of sameness, though it includes 
it as a special case. Thus, frame (4) is a generalization of frame (1). 

 Parm 132a1-4: Olua oe èx tot towtde Èv Exactov eldoc olecBar 
civar Stov Od’ ärta ueyáha oon SdEq elvan, pia tig tows Soxet iðéa Å abt} 
elva él návta dvi, S0ev Èv tò uéya Åy siva. 
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that many large things are the same, that Largeness is the one self- 
identical nature that variously manifests itself. It is the self-identical 
nature whose presence allows us to say that multiple instances of it 
are the same. 

What then of indivisible essence, identity, and difference? One 
important clue as to their meaning is that, though Plato wants to af- 
firm a “communion of kinds” (xotvwvia tõv yevOv) and an “inter- 
weaving of forms” (ovunrhoxh tv cid@v),4! he never says that forms 
can be said to be the same as each other. Even if it is true that in some 
way some nature pervades many or all forms, this does not make it 
true that forms are the same in this respect. For example, though ev- 
ery form partakes of Difference and so is different from every other 
form, it does not follow that all the forms are the same in virtue of par- 
taking of Difference.“ The reason for this is that for two things to be 
the same, they must have an individual identity specifiable or refer- 
able to independently of their essence. Two instances of a form can 
be identified by their spatial separation or otherwise by that which ac- 
counts for their divisible identity. Thus, in the above passage “many 
larges” are presumably so identified. Yet, the two putative instances 
of a form located in two other forms cannot be so specified. The “in- 
stance” of Difference in the form of Identity is not as such distinguish- 
able from the “instance” of Difference in the form of Existence. The 
only way the indivisible identity of a form can be specified is, it seems, 
through its own indivisible essence. 

Nevertheless, the indivisible identity of a form and its indivisible 
essence have to be distinguishable in some manner. This is evident if 
we consider “the greatest kinds”: the form of Identity (tò taùtóv), the 
form of Difference (tò 8ategov), the form of Existence (to dv), the 
form of Motion (1 xivyous) and the form of Rest ( otdotc).” The rea- 
son why the form of Identity must be different from the form of Exist- 
ence is that if it is not, then if we say that the form of Rest has exist- 
ence and the form of Motion has existence, we shall be affirming, 





41 See Soph 257a9;.259e5-6. Compare Rep 476a6-7 where it is a 
xowovia tv eldav. So, I do not take the use of yevév here as significant. In 
fact, throughout the Sophist passage elSoc and yévoc seem to be used inter- 
changeably. Compare 254c2, d4. 

42 See Soph 255e3-6. 

8 Tbid. 254b and following. It is evident from 254c2 that “kind” (yévos) is 
being used synonymously with “form” (elSos). Compare 253d1; 258c3. 
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counterfactually, the identity of these forms.“ So, each form has 
identity and existence. This general principle must cover the forms of 
Identity and Existence themselves. Similarly, each form is different 
from the others because it partakes of the form of Difference, not be- 
cause of its own nature.* 

This initially seems surprising. One might have supposed that in 
fact one form is different from another precisely because of its own 
nature. Thus, it would seem that, say, the form of Rest is different 
from the form of Motion precisely because of its having a contrary na- 
ture. Since, though, the point about difference is unrestricted, too, 
the form of Difference is different from other forms owing to its par- 
taking of Difference not owing to its own nature. And the form of 
Identity is self-identical owing to its partaking of Identity, not owing 
to its own nature. Whatever the words “its own nature” can mean, 
they must refer to something other than that of which the form of Dif- 
ference partakes.*® 

That which a form partakes of is what the form’s name names or 
its essence, “itself according to itself” (att xa’ attd).4’ So, “its 
own nature” cannot be that. One might conjecture that the phrase re- 
fers to “bare particularity” or something like haeceitas, analogous to 
the spatially unique divisible identity of a sensible instance of a 
form.“ The problem with this is, however, that a multitude of distinct 
“thises” leaves unexplained and perhaps inexplicable what the 





“4 Soph 255b11-cl: “But if Existence and Identity did not have different 
meanings, once more, when we say that Motion and Rest both have exist- 
ence, we would be saying that they are identical’ (el tò dv xal tò taùtòv 
undév Suddogov onpaivetov, xivnow ad maw xal ordow duddtega elva 
Ayovtes Gupdteoa odtws aÙtà tattov dc vra TE0GEQOdPEV). 

45 Ibid. 255e4—6: “For each one is different from the others, not owing to 
its own nature but owing to the fact that it partakes of the Idea of Difference” 
(Ëv Exaotov yàp étegov Elvan tov GAAwv od 614 thy atbtot vow, GAAG dia 
TO petéxeEl This Séac tg Oatégov). 

481 suggest that the words “not owing to its own nature” (od ôtà tiv 
attot þvo) need not imply that that a form has a nature apart from the es- 
sence that it is. 

47 See Phaedo 66a2; 78d5, where the phrase is associated with ô &ou1; 
100b6 and so forth. At 100d7 it is by the “presence” of the form of Beauty or 
by “communion” with it that beautiful things are beautiful. 

48 This seems to be the view of Mary McCabe, Plato’s Individuals (Prin- 
ceton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 224-37, who argues that in Sophist 
the individuality of a form is constructed out of its identity and difference, 
the latter providing the “context” for individuation. 
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communion, participating, or interweaving of forms is supposed to be. 
I would suggest another way of looking at the matter. 

Begin with the following question. How does diversity of essence 
square with the claim that a form is “uniform” (uovoeidés)?” As in the 
frame (4), uniformity of essence is relativized. That is, the one entity 
that variously appears as A or B is uniform relative to these. The rela- 
tivization of uniformity is accounted for by the relativization of es- 
sence or obvota in Republic. That is why the form of the Good is be- 
yond otoia. That is also why such a superordinate form is needed to 
make forms knowable.®! Thus, to know that which has relativized es- 
sence is to know it as relative to its ultimate explanation.” 

The relativization of essence amounts to each form’s not having 
an independent identity or existence. Another way of stating the same 
point is that relativized essence negates the substantiality of each 
form in the Aristotelian sense of that word. That is why, strictly 
speaking, a form, insofar as it is an essence, does not partake; it is only 
partaken of. A form is not an individual or a to6de ti in the 





49 See Phaedo 78d6; 80b2; 83e2; Symposium 211b1, e4. 

50 Rep 509b7-8 tells us that “the form of the Good provides existence and 
essence to forms (GAG xal tò elva te xal thv obotav in’ éxelvov atroic 
meoosivat).” The eternal dependence of essences upon that which is “be- 
yond essence (ééxetva ts otoiac)” seems to me to be the proof text for the 
claim that forms are not to be taken to be independent entities. 

5 Rep 509b6—7: “And, so, for things knowable, you should say not only 
that the Good provides them with their knowability” (Kai tois 
yryvmoxopévots tolvuv pt) póvov tO yryv@oxeoOat páva bn’ tod åyaðoŭ 
magetvat). Compare 517c4. 

52 Aristotle makes the same basic point in reference to sensible sub- 
stances and their attributes at Met 7.5. The dependent essence of an attribute 
is not “capable of being clarified apart from” its subject. Compare 
7.5.1030b24—5. Just as no attribute is knowable apart from that of which it is 
an attribute, so no form is knowable apart from that first principle of all of 
which it is an expression. One expression is materially identical with another 
expression which is its definition. 

53 Tt is true that the term petéxetv is used frequently in reference to the 
relations among the greatest kinds. See Soph 255b3, e5; 256al, 7, d9, e3; 
260d7. However, these relations are not among existents that have any es- 
sence apart from that of which they “partake.” Consider the contrast be- 
tween Helen's partaking of beauty and the Difference of which the form of 
Identity partakes. In the first case, Helen has properties specifiable indepen- 
dently of her beauty; in the second case, the form of Identity has no proper- 
ties independently of the essence it is. The form of Identity “partakes” both 
of Identity and Difference. This does not mean that “it” has an identity in ad- 
dition to the essence that it is. 
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Aristotelian sense. Aristotle was right to argue that a universal could 
not be a substance and a substance could not be a universal.®4 Just as 
Plato did not maintain that a form was an (Aristotelian) universal, so 
he did not maintain that a form was an (Aristotelian) substance." 
Returning to frame (4) above and the example of the Morning Star and 
the Evening Star, neither of these has an existence independent of Ve- 
nus such that something we could say truly about it would not also be 
said truly about Venus. 

We can, with (4) and its justification rooted in the relation of the 
form of the Good to the other forms, explain what it means to say that 
a form has parts. We read in Timaeus that the Demiurge created the 
world according to a divine model: 


[T]he world is the same as, above all things, that Living Being of which 
all other living beings, individually and according to their kinds, are 
parts. For that contains and encompasses all the intelligible living be- 
ings .56 


Without the frame (4), the notion of a part of a form is incoher- 
ent.5’ Many scholars have sought to defend Plato from the charge that 
the form of Living Being is not a summum genus with all the absurdi- 
ties this supposedly implies. Cornford, for example, argues that this 
form “must be conceived, not as a bare abstraction obtained by leav- 





54 See Met 7.13.10388b35-1039a3; 7.16.1040b25-30; 14.9.1086a32-5. See 
Francisco Gonzalez, “Plato’s Dialectic of Forms,” Plato’s Forms, ed. William 
Welton (Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books, 2002), 31-83, esp. 46-7, for a per- 
spicuous expression of the view that Aristotle has constructed a theory of 
forms according to which forms are both universals and substances. Mary 
McCabe, Plato’s Individuals, 255, believes that Plato is vulnerable to 
Aristotle’s objection because he does in fact make forms into substantial in- 
dividuals. 

55 At the beginning of Met 7.6 (1031a15-18) Aristotle says: “[W]e should 
examine whether each thing is identical with or different from its essence. 
This is of some use for the investigation of substance; for each thing does not 
seem to be other than its own substance and the essence is said to be the 
substance of each thing” (IIdtegov 5é tadtév got Ñ Etegov tò ti Hv elvar 
xal Exaotov, oxertéov. Eott xo TL WQO EQYOU TEdG thv megi THs odolac 
oxéipiv Exaotov te yàg ox AAO Soxet civar tijg &avtot odolac, xal tò ti Tv 
elvou Agyetou elvat  Excotou odola). A form, in contrast to a “this some- 
thing,” is not a thing of which it would even make sense to ask whether it is 
identical with its ovtola. This is what Aristotle himself goes on to argue in 
this chapter. 

5 Timaeus 30c5-8: ot 8’ Eotw tdAAa Ga xag’ Ev xal xatd yévn póga, 
TOUT NaVIWV opoLdtatov avtov elvai tOÕuEV. ta yao ù vonta CHa 
návta éxeivo év auth meguapov eye. 
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ing out all the specific differences determining the subordinate spe- 
cies, but as a whole, richer in content than any of the parts it contains 
and embraces.”®§ Cornford, though, cannot explain how a “rich con- 
tent” can be “uniform in essence” or, indeed, how an intelligible entity 
can have parts. 

Similarly, the very idea of the method of collection and division, 
so prominent in the later dialogues, assumes a partitioning of forms 
that scarcely seems to make sense.™ After all, what is it exactly to “di- 
vide” an immaterial entity? If it is divisible, is it not already “divided”? 
In that case, what does it mean to say that it is “one”? Whatever the di- 
vision might be supposed to accomplish, it cannot leave us with exten- 
sive parts outside of parts, as in “part of my belongings are in Los An- 
geles and part of them are in London.” On the other hand, the 
“division” of number into odd and even can be understood according 
to (4): odd and even are virtually identical or materially identical. 
That is, odd and even are the two expression of that which is one, 
namely, number or integer. In general, any definition, including those 
per genus and differentia, can be understood in the same way, accord- 
ing to (A): x =a yz." 





57 For example, the recourse in the literature to Venn diagrams to ex- 
plain this obviously will not do. Sometimes, the absurdities adduced at Parm 
130e—131le if forms have parts is cited as evidence that forms do not have 
parts. It is clear enough that forms do not have extensive parts. But parti- 
tioning of forms in some sense is evident in the Timaeus passage as well as in 
the Parmenides passage cited above and in the method of collection and di- 
vision. 

58 See Francis MacDonald Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 40. See also 
Kenneth Sayre, Plato’s Analytic Method (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1969), 182-204, especially 185-9, for a criticism of Cornford’s interpre- 
tation. Also, see Richard Parry, “The Intelligible World-Animal in Plato’s Ti- 
maeus,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 29 (1991): 13-32, and Mitchell 
Miller, “The Timaeus and the ‘Longer Way’: ‘God-Given’ Method and the Con- 
stitution of Elements and Animals,” Plato’s Timaeus as Cultural Icon, ed. 
Gretchen Reydams-Schils (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
2003), 17-59, esp. 41 for other criticisms of the genus/species model. 

5 See Phaedrus 264e-266d; Soph 221b-c; 253c-254b; Statesmen 262b-d; 
287c; Philebus 16c-19a. 

® Compare Phaedrus 244b and following on “the four kinds of mad- 
ness.” 

81 See Kenneth Sayre, Plato’s Analytic Method, 216-31, for a good dis- 
cussion of definition in terms of necessary and sufficient conditions and for 
the differences between the method of definition employed in Phaedo and 
Sophist. Sayre operates entirely within the formal or logical mode, abstract- 
ing from questions about what makes possible defining a form in terms of 
other forms. See also Alan Silverman, The Dialectic of Essence (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2002), chap. 6, especially 207-17, though Silver- 
man does not see the need for virtuality, that is, ultimate ontological identity. 
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The truth of a material identity statement may be completely in 
doubt, or it may be accepted for no good reason, or it may be grasped 
as self-evident. In the latter case, it borders on a formal identity state- 
ment, as in “2 + 2 = 4.” Presumably, an omniscient mind would be the 
locus of formal identity where all true material identity claims con- 
verge. The philosophical passage from doubt and lack of clarity to 
self-evidence is what the science of dialectic is supposed by Plato to 
be. At the end of book 6 of Republic, Plato distinguishes the mathe- 
maticians who take as hypotheses their definitions and axioms. 
They are contrasted with true dialecticians who are able to ascend to 
a first unhypothetical principle and then able to grasp the array of 
forms in their complexity. The former engage in “discursive thinking” 
(dvora) while the latter have “understanding” (vonots) or “knowl- 
edge” (éxtotyyn).® 

There is little doubt that this first unhypothetical principle is the 
form of the Good described just one Stephanus page earlier as being 
“beyond ovoia” and the explanation for the essence, existence, and 
knowability of forms. Leaving aside for the moment why the superor- 
dinate form is called “Good” and even whether Aristotle accurately 
represents Plato as holding that “the form of the Good” and “the One” 
refer to the same thing, we can give a reasonably precise meaning to 
the claim that this form accounts for the essence and knowability of 
the other forms. For one thing, to know a form would seem to entail 
being able to give a Adyoc of it. Further, insofar as we may assume 
that the science of dialectic at least includes the practice of collection 
and division, knowing a form will amount to grasping its “location” in 
the entire array of intelligible entities. Therefore, the knowability of a 
form depends upon there being a self-identical entity expressed or 
represented in the material identity statement that is the definition. 
One could not know what F' is unless one knows why F = a GH. This 
could not be true unless there were one self-identical entity underly- 
ing the material identity statement. In similar fashion, to see the “one 
form extended everywhere through many forms lying apart” requires 
that there be a virtual identity of these many forms. 





& See Rep 510b and following. 
% For the implicit identification of the two see 533d4-7. 
& Soph 253d5-6. Compare Philebus 16d1-7. 
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It is not difficult to make the conceptual connection between the 
two points. Since knowability and essence of forms depend on the 
Good unrestrictedly, they apply to the forms that are divided, the puta- 
tive generic forms, too. Either we must suppose that these forms are 
not knowable or, if they are, then their knowability and essence rest 
on their being expressions of the self-identical form of the Good. In 
this light, the identification of the form of the Good as “that which is 
one” makes excellent sense. Virtual identity and difference in es- 
sence amount to the relativization of the essence of the forms, that is, 
to their ontological dependence, like the ontological dependence of 
the Morning Star and Evening Star on the planet named “Venus” or red 
and blue light on “white” light. Plato tells us that this ontological de- 
pendence is on the first principle of all, “that which is one.”® 

An obvious objection to this interpretation is that identity flows 
from essence. Therefore, diversity of essence requires diversity of 
identity and hence multiple existents. Indeed, if each of the “greatest 
kinds” is different owing to partaking of the form of Difference, must 
it not also be the case that each of them is self-identical owing to 





% Aristotle explicitly identifies the One with the Good at Met 
16.4.1091b13-14, though he does not here refer specifically to Plato. Compare 
Eudemian Ethics 1.8.1218a24-8; Met 1.6.987b18-22. The term TÒ Ëv can, of 
course, be used as a name or a definite description. Since the first principle 
is “beyond otcia,” however, a “definite description” of it is not, strictly 
speaking, available. Still, “that which is one” would be the best way to refer 
to that which is the identifying unity beneath the multiplicity of forms. 

% The form of the Good is virtually all the forms roughly in the sense in 
which white light is virtually all the colors of the spectrum or a working cal- 
culator contains virtually all the answers to the questions that can be legiti- 
mately asked of it. Compare Philebus 65al-5 where the Good is said to be 
“one” and a “mixture” (ouppelEet) of “beauty,” “measure,” and “truth.” I am 
not here claiming that the account of the “contents” of the Good is the same 
in Republic and Philebus. I am claiming only that material identity is the con- 
cept relevant to understanding the complexity of the unity or “mixture.” See 
Mitchell ‘Miller, “Figure, Ratio, form: Plato’s Five Mathematical Studies,” Rec- 
ognition, Remembrance, and Reality, ed. Mark McPherran (Edmonton: Aca- 
demic Printing and Publishing, 1999), 86, who speaks of the forms as “cases 
of the [form of the] Good.” I take it that his formulation is equivalent to mine. 
Gerasimos Santas, Goodness and Justice. Plato, Aristotle, and the Modern 
(Malden, Mass.: Blackwell’s Publishing Ltd., 2001), 186, has, I think, the same 
basic intuition when he claims that “the ideal attributes of all the other Forms 
are the proper attributes of the Form of the Good.” Ideal attributes are those 
that belong to forms qua forms; proper attributes are those that belong to 
forms qua their natures or their being. See Aristotle, Topics 5.7.137b3-13 on 
roughly the same distinction. 
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participating in the form of Identity? There must be something to this 
objection for the intelligibility of (4) rests on it. It is answered only in 
part by pointing out that virtual identity is not formal identity, what is 
expressed in (2) and (8). Plato must show that the formally self-iden- 
tical A and B can be virtually identical and that it is virtual identity, 
not formal identity, that undergirds the diversity of essence discov- 
ered in dialectic. 

Understanding formal identity is parasitic on understanding ma- 
terial identity, at least for all existing things. For the way we under- 
stand that something is formally identical or identical with itself is by 
a series of material identity claims, converging on a formal identity 
claim.” These material identity claims often originate in claims that 
two things are the same and so the respect in which they are the same 
constitutes a material identity indicating a formal identity. Thus, for 
example, for cases of spatiotemporal formal identity, we say that the 
A here and now is (materially) identical with the A there and then. 
Stated otherwise, we say that the formally identical thing appears in 
the same way or as having the same attributes in a succession of spa- 
tiotemporal “cuts.” In the latter case, we mean that formal identity is 
constituted out of the actual or supposed potential material identity of 
all the “cuts.” 

As for how this applies to the intelligible world, let us return for a 
moment to the implication of the deductions for the “greatest kinds.” 
The form of Difference is different from other forms because it par- 
takes of the form of Difference, not because of its own nature, that is, 
not because its own nature is just different from every other form. 
Analogously, the form of Identity is self-identical owing to its partak- 
ing of the form of Identity, not because of its own nature, that is, not 
because its own nature is just self-identical. Presumably, what is true 





67 See Parm 139e8: “That which is self-identical is, I suppose, the same” 
(tò tavtdv nov nenovOdc Suouov). Also, 148a3, dl-4. We judge something 
as self-identical by judging the material identity or sameness of its appear- 
ances. Aristotle repeats the definition at Met 5.9.1018a15—-16 in a manner that 
is at once more perspicuous and also somewhat more puzzling, assuming the 
text is correct: “Things are said to be the same that are in every way affected 
by what is self-identical” (6poia Aéyetor ta te n&VTY tadtd memovedta). 
Some manuscripts eliminate the závrty, which seems right given what is said 
at 11.3.1054b9~-10. Things do not have to be the same in every way to be the 
same, Assuming that wdavtn stays, we may suppose that Aristotle is taking 
the maximal case of sameness, which evidently collapses into formal iden- 
tity. 
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for a form and its partaking of the nature that its own name names is 
also true for every other form of which it partakes. Each form has an 
identity, to be sure, but that identity is entirely expressed in the es- 
sence or nature of which it partakes. In other words, the determina- 
tion of the formal identity of the form is just what results from the 
analysis in dialectic of the essence of which it partakes. 

The formal identity of the relativized essence of forms underlies 
the description of forms in the later dialogues as “ones.” In Philebus, 
the question is raised whether such “ones” (uovééa) should be hy- 
pothesized at all. 


First, should we hypothesize the real existence of such monads; second, 
how should we hypothesize the essence of each, since each is always 
self-identical and accepts neither generation nor destruction, but is nev- 
ertheless most assuredly the one thing it is though it is then found in an 
unlimited number of generable things. Should it in this case be hypothe- 
sized as dispersed and having become many or as 2 whole that has be- 
come separate from itself, being simultaneously self-identical and one 
though it comes to be in one and many things (which would seem to be 
the most impossible alternative).® 


The unity at issue here is the “weak” or relative unity that is en- 
tailed by relativized essence. This is the essence or nature that is vari- 
ously present in the intelligible and the sensible world. To take the im- 
mediate Philebus example, “sound” (dwvy) is or has a sort of unity, 
which means its nature is distinct from other natures. Similarly, kinds 
of sound are each one in the same way. Sound, however, or its “spe- 
cies,” are not in themselves one or many. To take a different 
example, “the whale” is a distinct nature, though it is itself neither one 
nor many. Therefore, neither sound nor the whale exists indepen- 
dently as such. Dependent existence entails weak unity. A genuine in- 
telligible nature does, however, have “strong” existence in the form of 





8 Philebus 15b1-8: ne@tov èv ei twas Set tovattas elvar povadac 
bro dvew Anas oboac elta nc að taútag plav éxdotmv oboav del 
thv aut xal pte yéveow ure SAcbgov moocdexopévny, spos eivat 
BeBadtata plav taveny; petà È tot’ Ev toig A adie aŭ xal drelgois et 


te Ôwonaouévny xal WOAAG yeyovuïav Betéov, Anv aùthy aùtrc ywgis, 
ö ôd rávrov Gd0vatmtatov palivom’ av, tabtov xal čv dua Èv vi te xal 
nxohhoïg ylyveoBar ` 


® I take it that this analysis complements the insightful account of 
Mitchell Miller, “Unwritten Teachings’ in the Parmenides,” Review of Meta- 
physics 48 (1995): 591—633. 
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the Good and as instantiated in its images. In the Philebus example, 
Socrates says that 
We should hypothesize a single form with respect to everything and 
then search for it — for we will find it — and if we then attain it, we 
should look for two, if there are two, or else for three or whatever the 
number is; each should be dealt with in the same way until one can see 


of the original one not only that it is one, a plurality, and an indefinite 
number, but also its precise quantity.” 


The “one” that is a “plurality” (= many ones) and an “indefinite 
number” is one precisely in the above weak sense. The one nature 
that sound is, is present in its multiple species and in the indefinite 
number of sensible instances of it. The definition of sound—or of any 
other nature—is materially identical with it. The entity underlying 
this material identity is the first principle of all, the form of the Good 
or “that which is one,” which is virtually all the intelligible natures 
there are. 

Understanding the forms in this way, we can see the point Plato 
is making in claiming that 

[T]hat which is one is self-identical and different from itself, and, in the 

same way, identical with and different from the others.” 


The self-identical intelligible nature can be present in an instance of 
the form, which is at the same time different from it.” This is what we 
saw Plato wanted to indicate at Phaedo 74c4-5 by saying that form 
and instance were the same but not identical. The identical nature is 
(a) present in form and instance (hence their sameness), but (b) the 
instance is different from the paradigm. How can this be? The first 
point is glossed by saying that, for example, neither the form of Large- 
ness nor the largeness in us admit of smallness.” The second point is 





7 Philebus, 16c10-d7: Setv obv hdc tovtwov ottw Siaxexoopnpévov 
Gel piav léav negi mavtds éxdotote Oeuévoðs Entelv - evderjoev yee 
évotoav - àv obv petaAdBaopev, pees ulav duo, et mac eloi, oxometv, el òè 
u, toets Ñ tiva GAAOV aoLOpsv, xai tOv Ev Exeivov Exactov náv Moatrtwes, 
bexgutes N TÒ XAT’ doxas Ëv uh Sti Ev xal woAAG xai Greed ŝon pdvov tôn 
Tis, GAAG xal oda. 


7l Parm 146a9-b1: Kai why tabrov det elvat abtd éaut@ xal Etegov 
éautob, xal toils hois Moavtucs tattdév te nal Evegov siva. “The others” 
here, I take it, refers to instances of “that which is one.” Since each of these 
is one, the point made at 142b5-c2 applies generally to them. That is, each 
one of “the others” partakes of essence; if it did not, it would not exist. 

T Ibid. 146c8-d1: Etegov dea, wc Eoumev, eln taúty Gv Eavtot tò £v. 
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glossed by saying that an account or Adéyos of the instance would nec- 
essarily be different from an account of the form. Thus, to give an ac- 
count of Largeness would not be equivalent to giving an account of, 
say, Simmias’ Jargeness. The latter account would have to include his 
particular “amount” of largeness—his divided essence. That this ac- 
count is not equivalent to the account of Largeness follows immedi- 
ately from the fact that it would also be an account of Simmias’ small- 
ness, whereas the account of Largeness is not an account of 
Smaliness.”4 

Understanding forms in this way, that is, as natures rather than as 
really distinct entities or substances, is also the only way, I believe, 
that enables us to take seriously talk about “interweaving” or “com- 
muning” of forms and of the very process of dialectical investigation. 
For in dialectic we do not “connect” entities; rather, we conceptualize 
the diverse natures belonging to the intelligible realm.” The collect- 
ing and dividing of forms is neither the conceptualizing itself nor, ab- 
surdly, the collecting and dividing of entities, like heaps of mined gold 
portioned into pieces of jewelry. It is the mental operations per- 
formed on the natures which, since their essences are relativized and 
relativizable, can be worked on in thought. Yet as Republic makes 
clear, the dialectical operation is only available for someone who rec- 
ognized the first principle, first in the sense of being the cause of 





T3 See Phaedo 102d6-8. Compare 108b5. 

74 Ibid. 102c10-d2, which literally says that Simmias “takes the name of 
small and large.” The account of Simmias’ smallness and largeness is the 
same account because smallness and largeness are not understood by Plato 
as relations between entities but properties that, in this case, one entity has. 

7% Compare Parm 135b5—c2 where Parmenides makes the remarkable 
claim that if “one will not grant that there are forms of things” (uh édoet siôn 
tov Svtwv), “the power of conversation” (tiv tot SiadéyecOou Svvautv) will 
be destroyed. This claim makes little sense if it takes forms to be entities 
rather than natures, whose existence is a condition for the intelligibility of 
the identities and differences constituting conceptualization. See Gregor 
Damschen, “Grenzen des Gesprächs über Ideen. Die Formen des Wissens 
und die Notwendigkeit der Ideen in Platons Parmenides,” Platon und Aristo- 
teles — sub ratione veritatis, ed. Gregor Damschen, Rainer Enskat, and Ale- 
jandro G. Vigo (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2002), 31-75, esp. 59%- 
64,for a good discussion of this passage and the claim that the forms are the 
condition for the possibility of discourse. 
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existence, essence, and knowablity for the forms.” In addition, we 
can in the above way understand the communing of forms with ac- 
tions and bodies as well as with one another, as Republic states.” 
That communing is the divisible presence of the nature or essence in 
something said to partake of it, like a just action or a beautiful body. 
Finally, understanding that the relativization of the essence of the 
form means that the form has become just what the form’s name 
names allows us to give a non-arbitrary account of why the regress ar- 
guments in Parmenides do not get off the ground. Partaking of the 
nature of, say, largeness does not require that there be an intelligible 
entity that is also large. The only entity with which the form is associ- 
ated is the first principle, and that entity is only virtually large. Conse- 
quently, there are no grounds for saying that the large man and that 
putative entity are the same because they are both large, even though 
we can say that the nature which is present both in the intelligible 
world and in the sensible world is self-identical.” 

Supposing that the relations among forms can be understood ac- 
cording to the unity underlying the various cases of material identity, 
we still need to ask about the cogency of the distinction between iden- 





% Rep 511c8—-d2: 51a ÔÈ tò pr én’ ånyùv dvedOdvtes oxoneiv Gd’ èE 
únroðéoewv, votv obx loye negi atta Soxotol cot, xaitor vontõv Svtwv 
peta Goxijc. Most English translators miss the force of the last phrase, “al- 
though the things themselves are intelligible with a first principle.” The im- 
plication is that without such a first principle, the objects of mathematical 
science are not intelligible. They are intelligible only with this. See James 
Adam, Plato’s Republic. Edited with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Ap- 
pendices 2d ed., vol. 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), ap- 
pendix, pp. 86-7, who argued that the puzzle in this passage is that Plato 
seems to imply that the objects of mathematics are intelligible (compare 
510b2; 511a3, b3) independently of the first principle. Returning to 509b6, 
however, it is the first principle that makes all intelligibles knowable. Math- 
ematicians do not use the first principle, that is, they do not affirm the virtual 
identity of their objects. 

™ See Rep 476a4—7. 

% This is the only way to exclude the self-predication of forms nonarbi- 
trarily. See Gail Fine, On Ideas: Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s Theory of 
Forms (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 61-4, who thinks that Plato is com- 
mitted to “broad” self-predication. It is not clear to me whether broad self- 
predication is different from the form’s identity being just what its name 
names. Fine, 230-1, takes one implication of broad self-predication tō be 
that the form and instance are “synonymous,” although this synonymy is not 
sufficient to generate the third man argument. Malcolm believes that Plato 
failed to distinguish the form as paradigm from the form as universal (Plato 
on Self-Predication, 159-66). 
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tity and sameness. It is important to see that here the “strong” identity 
of the first principle of all entails its uniqueness. It is only the “weak” 
identity of the forms that guarantees the uniqueness of each of these.” 
The form of the Good or “that which is one” is unique in exactly the 
way that the nominalist claims that identity entails uniqueness. The 
form of the Good could not be the same as anything else. Necessarily, 
it is uniquely not a composite of “that which exists” and “the essence 
of which it partakes.” The identity that the subordinate forms possess 
does guarantee their own sort of uniqueness, too. It is, however, the 
identity of that which is composite, that which is distinct from the es- 
sence of which it partakes. This identity also entails that no form 
could be the same as any other. If this were not so, then no form 
could be uniform. The identity that a form as nature has, though, is 
not strong enough to entail the impossibility that its essence should be 
multiply partaken of, as the nominalist claims. It is not impossible 
that the identical nature should be multiply present such that we can 
say that several things are the same with respect to that nature. This 
is because the nature in itself is neither one nor many; it does not have 
the oneness of an entity or substance, and it does not have the many- 
ness of a universal. 

The uniqueness of that which is “beyond essence” entails its sim- 
plicity. For being composite entails having essence. Partaking of es- 
sence is the only way that something gets to be composite. Therefore, 
anything that is not beyond essence, that is, everything else, must be 
“composite” in the relevant sense. That is, it must be a composite of 
that which identifies it as this existent and the essence of which it par- 
takes. To claim that identity precludes sameness, from a Platonic per- 
spective, amounts to claiming that each identical thing is utterly 
unique in the way that only the form of the Good can be utterly unique. 
Four-dimensional uniqueness—presumably, the sort of uniqueness 
that the nominalist wants to argue precludes sameness among non- 
identical things—does not get the job done, or rather it gets the job 
done too well. For what is four-dimensionally unique cannot even be 
reidentified. And without the ability to reidentify, it is not even clear 
what it would mean to claim that such things exist. If, however, the 





7 See Rep 597c1—9 where an argument for the uniqueness of the form of 
the Bed is provided. No such argument is necessary for the uniqueness of the 
form of the Good, understood as virtually all the other forms. 
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identity is construed such that reidentification is possible, then that is 
because the thing has an identity distinct from the essence of which it 
partakes.© For the only way to identify things that are unique in this 
way is to reidentify them on the basis of the essence of which they 
partake. The relativization of the essence of forms belongs in the ac- 
count of why partaking of essence does not just re-establish a unique 
identity for each putative participant. I mean that on the basis of the 
weak identity of forms as natures, we do not have to suppose that 
frame (1) represents an impossible state of affairs. The identity of the 
form as nature or essence is not strong enough to entail that one in- 
stance of that form cannot be the same as another. The essence does 
not overwhelm the identity of the instance. Indeed, on this line of rea- 
soning, nothing that partakes of essence has an identity that is over- 
whelmed by that essence. The fact that the identity and essence must 
be really distinct precludes this. 

I have tried to show in this paper that comprehending Plato’s 
metaphysics requires serious attention to his use of the concepts of 
identity, sameness, and difference. That is perhaps a not surprising 
claim. I have also tried to show, admittedly in a sketchy and inde- 
cently peremptory fashion, that inattention to these concepts leads to 
some exegetically and philosophically unsatisfactory results. To say, 
for example, as some do, that Plato does not really take the form of 
the Good seriously or that the “interweaving” of forms is just a meta- 
phor or that the regress arguments in Parmenides are not meant seri- 
ously and in need of a serious solution is simply to sell Plato short. To 
do this is not only to betray the text again and again; it amounts to 
making the success of anti-Platonic arguments all but inevitable.®! 


University of Toronto 





8° This would result from relaxing the criteria for identity such that we 
could say that something was self-identical if either the spatial coordinates 
or the temporal coordinate varied while the other remained the same. 

81 I am especially grateful to Prof. Mitchell Miller for reading an earlier 
Graft of this paper. Miller saved me from a number of errors and encouraged 
me to clarify numerous points. I have also been immensely stimulated by his 
own writings on Plato's metaphysics, more so than the citations in this paper 
indicate. 
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I 


Ik THIS PAPER, I PROVIDE A FORMULATION of Thomas Aquinas’s account 
of the nature of human beings for the purpose of comparing it with 
other accounts in both the history of philosophy and contemporary 
analytic philosophy.! I discuss how his apparently dualistic under- 
standing of the relationship between soul and body yields the conclu- 
sion that a human being exists as a unified substance composed of a 
rational soul informing, that is, serving as the specific organizing prin- 
ciple of, a physical body. I further address the issue of Aquinas’s con- 
tention that a human rational soul can exist without being united to a 
body and show how this ability of a human soul? does not contradict 
the thesis that a human being exists naturally as embodied. I will also 
respond to two related questions. First, what accounts for the individ- 
uation of human beings as distinct members of the human species? 
Second, what is the principle of identity by which a human being per- 
sists through time and change? 


I 


According to Aquinas, a human being is a person. Aquinas adopts 
the definition of person developed by Boethius: “an individual 
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ably throughout this paper. 
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substance of a rational nature.”” An example of an individual 
substance?’ is Bill Clinton. As an individual substance, Bill Clinton can 
be contrasted with humanity, which is not an individual substance, 
but is the nature in which many individual substances—including Bill 
Clinton, William Shakespeare, and myself—share. 

Being of a rational nature, that is, having an intellective mind, dis- 
tinguishes human beings from other material substances: 


The form and species of a natural thing are known through their proper 
operations. Now the proper operation of a human being, insofar as he is 
a human being, is to understand and use reason. Hence the principle of 
this operation, namely the intellect, must be that by which a human be- 
ing is categorized by species.® 


In general, a person is a being that exists on its own with a spe- 
cific nature, shared with other beings of its kind, to be rationaL® A hu- 
man being is not simply a person, however. In addition to being ratio- 
nal, a human being is a sensitive, living, and corporeal substance. 
Human beings have a material nature: 


It belongs per se to a human being that there be found in him a rational 
soul and a body composed of the four elements. So without these parts 
a human being cannot be understood, and they must be placed in the 
definition of a human being; so they are parts of the species and form.’ 


Aquinas further distinguishes human beings—from other types of 
persons—as rational animals: 





3 See Boethius, Contra Eutychen et Nestorium, chap. 3; Aquinas, 
Summa, Theologiae (hereafter, “ST”) I, q. 29, a 1. All translations are my 
own and, unless otherwise specified, are taken from the Leonine edition of 
Aquinas’s works: S. Thomae Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Opera Omnia 
(Rome: Commissio Leonina, 1882-). 

4 By this term, Aquinas intends the Greek term hypostasis (Latin: sup- 
positum). The terms hypostasis and suppositum are logically distinct in 
Aquinas’s mind, but they refer to the same thing in reality; hence, I make no 
distinction between the terms here. See Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles 
(hereafter, “SCG”), bk. 4, chap. 38. 

5 Aquinas, Quaestio disputata de anima (hereafter, “QDA”), q. un., a. 3. 
Compare QDA, q. un., a. 1, sed contra; SCG, bk. 2, chap. 60; Aquinas, In de- 
cem libros ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum expositio (hereafter, “In 
NE”), bk. 1, lect. 10; In NE, bk. 10, lect. 10. 

ê Aquinas recognizes different types of beings as persons. In addition to 
human beings, Aquinas claims that angels are persons and that God exists as 
three distinct persons. Since my interest in this paper is solely with human 
persons, I will not entertain any further discussion of such other types of per- 
sons. 

7 Aquinas, In Boethii De trinitate expositio (hereafter, “In BDT”), q. 5, 
a3. 
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Animal indeed is predicated of a human being per se, and similarly ratio- 
nal of animal. Hence this expression, rational animal, is the definition of 
a human being.® 


Aquinas refers to human beings as essentially animal because, through 
their material bodies, human beings share certain essential qualities 
with other members of the animal genus. The primary exemplification 
of such similarity is the capacity for sense perception. A human body, 
though, is unique among other kinds of animal bodies in that it is orga- 
nized to support not only the capacity for sense perception but also 
the capacity for rational thought. The disposition of a human body is 
determined by its having a rational soul as its substantial form. As a 
substantial form, a human rational soul is responsible for (1) the esse 
(being) of a human being, (2) the actualization of the matter compos- 
ing a human being, and (8) the unity of existence and activity in a hu- 
man being.® 

A human soul and the material body of which it is the substantial 
form are not two separately existing substances. A substantial form is 
the actualization of a material body. Aquinas asserts, 

Body and soul are not two actually existing substances, but from these 

two is made one actually existing substance. For a human being’s body 


is not actually the same in the soul’s presence and absence; but the soul 
makes it exist actually. . 


The intrinsic unity of matter and substantial form, body and soul, 
is responsible for the unified existence of a human being. Against the 
Platonic conception of a human soul as a substance which moves an- 
other substance—a human body—as an efficient causal agent, 
Aquinas contends, “If you say that Socrates is not one simply, but one 
due to the aggregate of mover and moved, many incoherencies fol- 
low.”!! The primary incoherency is that Socrates would not be one be- 
ing unqualifiedly (unum simpliciter). If Socrates is not unum sim- 
pliciter, then he cannot count as a substance. 





8 Aquinas, In duodecim libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio 
(hereafter, “In M”), ed. M. R. Cathala and Raymond M. Spiazzi (Turin: Mari- 
etti, 1950), bk. 7, lect. 3, §1326. 

9 See SCG, bk. 2, chap. 68; Aquinas, In Aristotelis librum De anima 
commentarium (hereafter, “In DA”), bk. 2, lect. 2. 

10 SCG, bk. 2, chap. 69. 

1 Aquinas, De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas (hereafter, “DUI”), 


3. 
12 See ST L q. 76, a. 1. 
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Aquinas notes various ways in which something may be consid- 
ered a unity. For example, a heap of stones is a unity in terms of the 
constituent stones being spatially continuous, a house is a unity in 
terms of its constituent parts being functionally organized in a certain 
fashion, and a mover and that which it moves are a unity in terms of 
their agent/patient relationship. None of these types of unity count 
as substantial unity, though, according to Aquinas; that is, they are not 
unum simpliciter. Examples of things that are unum simpliciter, 
according to Aquinas, are elemental substances, certain mixtures of 
elemental substances, immaterial substances, and living organisms. !4 
The notion that Socrates is an aggregate of a mover and that which it 
moves is analogous to the aggregate of a sailor and the ship he pilots. 
One would not say that a sailor and his ship compose one substance; 
analogously, one would not say that Socrates’ soul—the mover—and 
his body—the moved—compose one substance.!® One could say that 
a sailor and his ship, as well as Socrates’ body and soul on the Pla- 
tonic account, are unified in a certain respect or compose an aggre- 
gate sum, but such unity would not be unum simpliciter. 

A human being is not merely an aggregate of body and soul. A 
material human body and its substantial form are metaphysically dis- 
tinct, but neither of them alone is a substance. A human being does 
not naturally exist without being composed of both a material body 
and a rational soul. He is an individual substance brought about 
through a rational soul’s informing a material body. Typically, when 
matter is informed by a rational soul, a new ontological entity—a hu- 
man being—comes into existence. 

An analogous example is the case of salt. The elements sodium 
and chloride, which are substances in themselves, come together to 





13 See QDA, q. un., a. 10; SCG, bk. 2, chap. 57. 

14 See Robert Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), 88. 

16 Aquinas states that two things that are joined by a contact of power 
(contactus virtutis), that is, one thing is the efficient cause of change in the 
other, do not result in an unqualified unity. See SCG, bk. 2, chap. 56; Norman 
Kretzmann, The Metaphysics of Creation: Aquinas’s Natural Theology in 
Summa Contra Gentiles IT (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 278- 
90. 

16 This qualifier is utilized here due to Aquinas’s understanding of the In- 
carnation of Christ, in which the unified substantial existence of both human 
and divine natures precludes a new ontological entity having come into exist- 
ence when Christ’s soul assumed a human body. See Aquinas, Compendium 
theologiae (hereafter, “CT”), chap. 211. 
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form a new substance—salt. When salt comes into existence, the so- 
dium and the chloride each cease to exist as distinct substances; 
though they persist virtually as parts of a substance.!” Salt has a set of 
properties that is not merely the result of combining the sets of prop- 
erties had by sodium and chloride, respectively. The composition of a 
human being by soul and body is not exactly the same as the case of 
salt, for soul and body do not exist as distinct substances prior to com- 
posing a human being. However, soul and body, like sodium and chlo- 
ride, do not exist as distinct ontological kinds in a composite human 
being. Neither is it the case that the set of properties had by a human 
being is merely the result of combining the sets of properties had by 
his soul and body, respectively. 

To summarize, neither a human soul nor the matter it informs 
alone is asubstance. Rather, the two together compose a substance— 
a human being. A human being is not identical to his soul or his in- 
formed material body. Rather, a human being is composed of his in- 
formed material body: “a human being is said to be from soul and body 
just as from two things a third is constituted that is neither of the two, 
for a human being is neither soul nor body.”!8 

Aquinas holds that composition is not identity: something A may 
exist as composed of something else B, but A is not identical with B.1° 
Aquinas’s adoption of this thesis is found in a passage wherein he 





17 For his account of how elements combine to form a new substance, 
see Aquinas, De mixtione elementorum; SCG, bk. 4, chap. 35; In M, bk. 7, 
lect. 17, 81680; ST I, q. 47, a. 2; ST I, q. 76, a. 4, ad 4; QDA, q. un., a. 9, ad 10. 

18 Aquinas, De ente et essentia (hereafter, “DEE”), chap. 2. Compare ST 
I, q. 75, a. 4. 

18 Aquinas’s notion of composition without identity is similar to the con- 
temporary notion of constitution without identity. For elucidation and de- 
fense of the latter notion, see Lynne Rudder Baker, “Why Constitution Is Not 
Identity,” Journal of Philosophy 94 (1997): 599-621; Baker, “Unity Without 
Identity: A New Look at Material Constitution,” in Midwest Studies in Phi- 
losophy 23, ed. Howard Wettstein (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999), 144-65; 
Frederick Doepke, “Spatially Coinciding Objects,” Ratio 24 (1982): 45-60; 
Mark Johnston, “Constitution Is Not Identity,” Mind 101 (1992): 89-106; E. J. 
Lowe, “Instantiation, Identity and Constitution,” Philosophical Studies 44 
(1983): 45-59; J. M. Shorter, “On Coinciding in Space and Time,” Philosophy 
52 (1977): 399-408; Judith Jarvis Thomson, “Parthood and Identity Across 
Time,” Journal of Philosophy 80 (1983): 201-20; Thomson, “The Statue and 
the Clay,” Nous 32 (1998): 149-78; David Wiggins, “On Being in the Same 
Place at the Same Time,” The Philosophical Review T7 (1968): 90-5. For ap- 
plication of this notion to the issue of human nature, see Lynne Rudder 
Baker, Persons and Bodies: A Constitution View (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000); Kevin Corcoran, “Persons, Bodies, and the Constitu- 
tion Relation,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 37 (1999): 1-20. 
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comments on different types of composition, including a type of com- 
position which results in two things forming another thing that is 
unum simpliciter, that is, a substance: 


Since something is composed from another in this way “as a whole”— 
that is, the whole is one—and not in the way as a heap of stones is, but 
as a syllable, which is one unqualifiedly [unum simpliciter]; in all such 
instances, the composite itself must not be that from which it is com- 
posed, as a syllable is not its elements. Just as the syllable BA is not the 
same as the two letters B and A; nor is flesh the same as fire and earth.” 


That Aquinas applies the notion of composition without identity 
to a human being’s relationship to his soul and body is evidenced by 
his discussion of the attribution of a human being’s capacities and ac- 
tivities. Aquinas contends that the capacities of a human being must 
be attributed to the human being himself, and not to any of his parts.” 
A human being’s soul is the source of his capacities; a human being’s 
body is the material support for such capacities. However, a human 
being is that which has the capacities. 

For example, I have the capacity to see. My capacity to see re- 
quires that I have eyes, optic nerves, and a visual cortex. I have these 
organs due to my soul informing my material body, hence both my 
soul and body are necessary for me to see; however, my soul does not 
see, and neither does my body, eyes, or visual cortex. Rather, I see by 
utilizing the visual capacity I have by virtue of being composed of my 
informed material body. That the capacity to see is attributable to me, 
and not to my soul or body, demonstrates that I am not identical to ei- 
ther my soul or my informed material body. 

If capacities are properly attributed to the composite substance, 
then even more so are the activities that follow upon such capacities: 


The action of anything composed of matter and form is not of the form 
alone or the matter alone, but of the composite. ... Therefore, if an in- 





20 In M, bk. 7, lect. 17, §1674. 

2! See Aquinas, Quaestio disputata de spiritualibus creaturis (hereaf- 
ter, “QDSC”), q. un., a. 11, ad 20. Referring to a human being’s soul and body 
as parts requires a more extended notion of “part” than the standard concep- 
tion of parts as integral to a substance, in the way a roof, walls, and floor are 
parts of a house. Such parts are composites of matter and form that exist 
even when they do not compose something else. Soul and body, on the other 
hand, can be understood as metaphysical parts that do not exist without 
composing a human being. For more on this distinction, see Eleonore 
Stump, Aquinas (New York: Routledge, 2003), 42, 209-10; Aquinas, Serip- 
tum super sententiis magistri Petri Lombardi (hereafter, “In Sent”), bk. 2, 
dist. 3, q. 1, a. 4. 
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telligent substance is composed of matter and form, understanding will 
be of the composite itself.“ 


Aquinas recognizes that certain capacities—rational thought and voli- 
tion—can be had by a human soul itself. They are capacities that a hu- 
man soul would have even if it were separated from a material body.” 
Nevertheless, as Eleonore Stump points out, “Aquinas thinks that 
there is something misleading about attributing cognitive functions 
just to the soul itself. Rather, even such higher cognitive functions as 
understanding are to be attributed to the whole material composite 
that is the human being.” Even if certain capacities belong to a soul 
itself, it is still to a human being that their actual operation is attribut- 
able. Aquinas finds this to be important for the sake of a human be- 
ing’s being morally responsible for his actions.” 

This way of construing Aquinas’s account of human nature allows 
for a human being to exist postmortem as composed of his soul alone. 
Interpretations differ as to whether Aquinas explicitly holds a human 
being to persist between death and bodily resurrection. Robert 
Pasnau contends that Aquinas denies a human being’s substantial ex- 
istence between death and resurrection; rather, a human being exists 
partially by virtue of his soul’s continued existence: “so my separated 
soul is not anyone other than I, and in asense it is J, but it is not fully I, 
not I in the strictest sense.” 

Stump, on the other hand, argues that such an interpretation does 
not cohere with Aquinas’s attribution of many “personal” qualities to a 
separated human soul: 


Aquinas thinks that after death a human soul either enjoys the rewards 
of heaven or suffers the pains of hell. He maintains that the separated 
soul is capable of understanding and choosing. He also holds that after 
death a human being can appear to the living; for example, speaking of 
the disembodied soul of a martyr Felix, Aquinas says that Felix — not a 
simulacrum but the human being Felix — appeared to the people of Nola. 
He thinks that the souls of the saints know the prayers of the living and 
respond to them. He claims that the holy Fathers in hell — who are 





2 SCG, bk. 2, chap. 60. Compare QDA, q. un., a. 6, ad 14. 

2 See STI, q. 77, aa. 5-8; QDA, q. un., a 12, ad 16. 

24 Eleonore Stump, “Non-Cartesian Substance Dualism and Materialism 
Without Reductionism,” Faith and Philosophy 12 (1995): 512. See ST I, q. 75, 
a. 2, ad 2; ST I, q. 77, a. 5; DUI, chap. 4; In NE, bk. 10, lect. 6; QDSC, q. un., a. 
2, ad 2; CT, chap. 85. 

25 See DUT, chap. 3. 

2% Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 389. See ST I-I, q. 83, 
a. 11, ad 6; Aquinas, In Aristotelis libros de caelo et mundo, bk. 1, lect. 24. 
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separated souls — were waiting for Christ and were delivered by Christ’s 
descent into hell. In these passages and many others, Aquinas at- 
tributes to disembodied souls properties which he and we take to be 
most characteristic of human persons, including intellectual under- 
standing and love.?’ 


Without adjudicating this dispute at the level of textual interpretation, 
I wish to point out that Aquinas, by adopting the notion of composi- 
tion without identity, can consistently hold that a human being is not 
identical to his soul” and yet persist between death and bodily resur- 
rection as composed of his soul alone. Before death, a human being 
“is” his soul, meaning that he is composed of an informed material 
body, the existence and nature of which is provided by his soul. A hu- 
man being exists—is—as composed of his soul as a part, but he is not 
identical to either it or the matter it informs. Since Aquinas conceives 
of a human being in this fashion, and since being composed of a set of 
parts does not equal identity with such parts, taken individually or as 
aset, a human being is not identical with his soul. 

Furthermore, as Stump makes clear, that composition is not 
equal to identity entails that a composed substance may lose some of 
its constituent parts without loss of its identity.” Just as I normally 
exist with two hands, as defined by my human nature, I could lose a 
hand and still exist as the same human being. In the same way, just as 
a human being normally exists as composed of soul and body, he can 
lose his body and still be identical to himself. In such a state, a human 
being exists composed of his soul alone, yet he is not identical to his 
soul. However, given that Aquinas defines the substantial existence 
of a human being as composed of soul and body, a human being who 
exists as a soul alone is deficient by not having all the parts proper to 
human nature. 

Such a deficient mode of existence does not entail that a human 
being ceases to be “human,” that is, to exist as a rational animal, when 
he is composed of only his soul. A separated human soul has all the 
capacities proper to existence as a rational animal, namely intellec- 
tive, sensitive, and vegetative capacities. Hence, though without his 





27 Stump, Aquinas, 52-3. See ST, supp., q. 69, aa. 2-5; q. 70, aa. 2-3; q. 
72, a. 2. 

78 See Aquinas, Super Primam Epistolam ad Corinthios lectura, chap. 
15, lect. 2. 

2 See Stump, Aquinas, 51-2. 

% See ST I, q. 77, a. 8. 
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body a human being is unable to actualize many of his capacities, he 
remains a rational animal by virtue of his soul retaining all the capaci- 
ties proper to such a nature. 

I wish to note further that Pasnau’s interpretation rests upon tak- 
ing Aquinas to hold that a substance’s existence need not be an all-or- 
nothing affair. I am not convinced that this is a position Aquinas 
holds. Stump’s conclusion, on the other hand, allows for a human be- 
ing to exist composed of only his separated soul; a human being exists 
if his soul exists and does not exist if his soul does not exist. Substan- 
tial existence remains, on Stump’s account, an all-or-nothing affair. 

A human being, then, is a substance that exists, has a set of spe- 
cific capacities, acts, and cannot be reduced to his parts taken individ- 
ually or aggregately. While the existence and nature of a human being 
is dependent upon his having a substantial form actualizing a suffi- 
ciently complex organic material body, such parts are not acting sub- 
stances in their own right. It is a human being who exists and acts by 
means of his soul and body, which together compose him. 


m 


Aquinas argues that a human soul has a mode of being that distin- 
guishes it from all other substantial forms of material substances.*! 
This distinction is due to a human soul’s intellective capacities, which 
are not dependent upon any material body for their functioning. 
Hence, such capacities surpass the limits of matter in their ability to 
understand the universal forms of things; such universal forms are the 
natures of things understood as abstracted from any particular mate- 
rial conditions. Since intellective capacities surpass the limits of mat- 
ter, no purely material process can be responsible for the generation 
of substantial forms with such capacities. All other substantial forms 
of material substances can be generated through purely material pro- 
cesses. Aquinas thus argues that a human soul must receive its being 
(esse) directly from God: 

It must be said that it is from the first cause [God] that such a soul has 


its esse, also that it is intellectual and is a soul and consequently that it is 
impressed in a body.™ 





31 See In Sent, bk. 1, dist. 8, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1. 

8 Aquinas, In librum de causis expositio (hereafter, “In LDC”), ed. 
Ceslao Pera (Turin: Marietti, 1955), prop. 5. Compare ST I, q. 90, a. 2; q. 118, 
a. 2; SCG, bk. 2, chaps. 87-8. 
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The esse had by a human soul due to its intellective capacities 
creates a problem for Aquinas. He asserts that a human soul is the 
substantial form of a material human body, and yet it is separable in 
both esse and intellective operations. A tension thus exists between a 
human soul’s being both naturally united to a material body as its sub- 
stantial form and separable from the body. I shall provide Aquinas’s 
assertions first for the soul’s separability, and then for its being natu- 
rally united to a human body. Afterward, I will demonstrate how an 
important distinction in Aquinas’s thought resolves this tension. 

According to Aquinas, something can be corruptible in two ways: 
per se, that is, through itself, and per accidens, that is, through an- 
other. No substantial form is corruptible per se, because corruption 
per se involves the separation of a thing from its substantial form. A 
substantial form cannot separate from itself. Hence, since a human 
soul is a substantial form, it is not corruptible per se. However, sub- 
stantial forms of material things, such as a rock, are corruptible per 
accidens. Material substantial forms are corruptible per accidens be- 
cause they are completely dependent for their esse and operation 
upon the bodies they inform. When such bodies are corrupted, their 
substantial forms are corrupted as well. A human soul is an excep- 
tion. Though it is the substantial form of a material body, a human 
soul has its esse directly from God and also has operations, namely in- 
tellective cognition and volition, which do not depend upon any 
bodily organ to function. Hence, a human soul cannot be corrupted 
either per se, as is the case with any substantial form, or per accidens, 
due to its lack of complete dependence upon a material body for its 
esse and operation: 


It is not the case that the soul’s essence is united to the body such that it 
follows the body’s condition completely, as with other material forms 
that are wholly submersed in matter to the extent that none of their 
powers or acts can proceed from them without matter. Now from the 
soul’s essence proceed not only those powers or potencies that are cor- 
poreal in a way, inasmuch as they are acts of corporeal organs, namely 
sensitive and vegetative powers, but also intellective powers which are 
wholly immaterial, that are not acts of either a body or a part of a 
body. 





33 See ST I, q. 75, a. 6; SCG, bk. 2, chaps. 79-81; Joseph Bobik, Aquinas 
on Being and Essence (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1965), 
151-2. 
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As noted in this passage, some capacities of a human soul, 
namely its vegetative and sensitive capacities that nonhuman animals 
also have, do act through material organs. Hence, it is not the case 
that the separable existence of a human soul entails that all of its ca- 
pacities can be actualized in such a state. A human soul requires a ma- 
terial body to function completely, that is, for all of its capacities to be 
actualizable. Furthermore, Aquinas argues that a human soul commu- 
nicates its esse to a material body such that there is one esse of a com- 
posite substance—a human being. Hence, a soul must be immediately 
joined to such a body. Additionally, while the intellective operations 
of a human soul do not themselves require a bodily organ, an intellect 
operates by abstracting universal forms from phantasmata.® An in- 
tellect has phantasmata through sense perception of particular mate- 
rial substances. Since the activity of sense perception requires proper 
material organs—eyes, ears, nose, and so forth—an intellect does re- 
quire a human body.®” 

Despite the separability of its intellective operations from any 
material constituent, a human soul is naturally united to a particular 
material body as its substantial form.* That a human soul is naturally 
united to its body is also supported by Aquinas’s contention that it is 
not an intellect itself that understands, nor the soul which is the foun- 
dation for intellective capacities. Rather, a human being understands 





% Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate (hereafter, “QDV’), q. 13, 
a. 4. Compare CT, chap. 84; ST I, q. 75, a. 6. In In LDC, prop. 15, Aquinas ar- 
gues that a human soul’s ability to know itself reflexively also requires that it 
be separable from its body. 

% See QDA, q. un., a. 1, ad 1; Kevin White, “Aquinas on the Immediacy of 
the Union of Soul and Body,” in Studies in Thomistic Theology, ed. Paul 
Lockey (Houston: Center for Thomistic Studies, 1995), 209-80. 

% The term phantasmata, transliterated as phantasms, is sometimes 
translated as sense impressions or sensory images. Such translations, how- 
ever, are problematic. As Pasnau describes it, “phantasms are not simply our 
ordinary sensory images. Rather, phantasms are the leftover impressions 
from those sensory images” (Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 279; see 
278-95). Norman Kretzmann describes them as “cognitive likenesses of par- 
ticular external things reinstated in physical configurations of the organ of 
phantasia [that is, the brain]” (The Metaphysics of Creation, 355; see 350-64). 
The purpose of phantasms is to be available for the intellect to use in ab- 
stracting the intelligible form of perceived things. Hence, phantasms are be- 
tween the immediate mental impression of an object perceived by sensation 
and the intellectual understanding of that object’s nature as abstracted from 
any individuating characteristics. 

37 See QDA, q. un, a 2; ST L q. 101, a 2. 

38 See QDA, q. un., a. 3, ad 16. 
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by means of the intellective capacities he has by virtue of his soul; just 
as he sees by means of the capacity for sight he has by virtue of his 
eyes and visual cortex.” Hence, insofar as a human being naturally 
exists as composed of both soul and body, the existence and opera- 
tion of a human soul is most properly in union with a particular mate- 
rial body. 

To summarize, a human soul, while separable from its body by 
virtue of its essential intellective capacities, is naturally united to its 
body for the sake of its other capacities due to its being the body’s 
substantial form.” Because of this natural unity, a human body is dis- 
posed in terms of its organic structure with respect to the capacities 
of a human soul, including the intellect: 


But a soul is united to a body in order to understand, which is its proper 
and principal operation. And thus it is required that the body united to a 
rational soul be optimally disposed toward the service of the soul in 
those things which are necessary for understanding.*! 


Since a human soul has its own esse and its own defining capaci- 
ties, and it is also the substantial form of a material body, Stump re- 
fers to it as a “configured configurer.” As configured, a human soul 
is a subsistent being. Furthermore, it has certain specific and individ- 
ual qualities. By specific qualities, I intend those qualities that are de- 
finitive of the nature of any human being, for example, having human 
DNA, sensory organs, organs such as a heart and lungs, and a cerebral 
cortex. By individual qualities, I intend those qualities that are 
unique to each individual human soul as it is the substantial form of a 
particular human body, for example, having these organs, this cere- 
bral cortex, this individual genetic structure. 





2 See SCG, bk. 2, chap. 76; In DA, bk. 8, lect. 7; QDA, q. un., a. 4, ad 8; 
DUT, chaps. 2, 4. 

40 See QDSC, q. un., a. 11, ad 14; In DA, bk. 2, lect. 2; SCG, bk. 2, chap. 
68; ST I, q. 76, a. 1. Note that to speak of a human soul as having capacities 
means only that it is the foundation, that is, the actualizing principle, for such 
capacities; as discussed above, the human being composed of a human soul 
is the proper subject of ascription for the vegetative, sensitive, ls intellec- 
tive capacities proper to human nature. 

41 QDA, q. un., a. 8, ad 15. Compare QDA, q. un., a. 10, ad 1-2; in DA, bk. 
2, lects. 1, 19; ST I a. 76, a. 5, ad 3; q. 91, a 3. 

42 See Stump, “Non-Cartesian Substance Dualism and Materialism With- 
out Reductionism,” 514-5. 

43 By these examples, I am not asserting that a human soul has these 
qualities in itself; rather, a human soul has these qualities by its capacity to 
actualize a material body to have them. 
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Let me explain this last point. Aquinas asserts that no human soul 
precedes in existence the material body of which it is the substantial 
form: “But because it is naturally the form of a body, the soul was not 
created separately, but was necessarily created in the body.”“ By be- 
ing created in a particular material body, each human soul is distinct 
from all other human souls that are created in other bodies simply by 
virtue of each being spatio-temporally unique. Each human soul ex- 
ists when and where the body it informs does. Since no two bodies 
can occupy the same place at the same time, no two human souls can 
either, and thus each human soul will be unique in that way. Further- 
more, the material disposition of each particular body affects the 
soul’s actualization of its capacities. If a body has defective eyes, the 
soul will not be able to actualize its capacity for sight. Due to such dif- 
ferences in the actualization of its capacities, each human soul be- 
comes further distinct from other human souls informing other bod- 
ies. Also, as each soul engages in sensitive and intellective activities, 
it perceives different things and thus gains different knowledge from 
that of other souls. As a result of these differences, when it subsists 
apart from the body after a human being’s death, each individual hu- 
man soul retains its own set of qualities. It retains knowledge, experi- 
ential memory, and the blueprint for a particular body: “the human 
soul remains in its own esse when it is separated from the body, hav- 
ing an aptitude and natural inclination toward union with the body.” 

As configured, a human soul subsists with its own individual set 
of qualities. However, as a configurer, that is, as the substantial form 
of a material body, a human soul does not subsist with a complete spe- 
cific nature. A soul alone is not identical to a human being, nor has it a 
complete human nature: 

No part has its natural perfection separate from the whole. Hence the 

soul, since it is part of human nature, does not have its natural perfec- 

tion unless it is in union with the body. ... Hence the soul, though it can 


exist and understand separate from the body, does not have its natural 
perfection when it is separate from the body.“ 





44 ST I, q. 90, a. 4, ad 1. Compare SCG, bk. 2, chap. 83. 

4 ST I, q. 76, a. 1, ad 6. I specifically use the definite article—‘“the” 
body—in my translation, because it is not to any body with which a separated 
soul has a natural inclination to be united, but to that particular body of 
which it is the substantial form. See my “The Metaphysics of Resurrection: 
Issues of Identity in Thomas Aquinas,” American Catholic Philosophical 
Quarterly 74, supp. (2000): 215-30. 

46 ODSC, q. un., a. 2, ad 5. Compare Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de 
potentia dei (hereafter, “QDP”), q. 5, a. 10; ST supp., q. 93, a 1. 
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Since a soul alone does not have a complete human nature, it alone 
cannot be identical to a human being: 
Not every particular substance is a hypostasis or person, but what has 
its complete specific nature. Hence a hand or foot cannot be called a 
hypostasis or person; and similarly neither can the soul, since it is part 
of the human species.*” 


Confusion may arise due to Aquinas’s reference in this passage to 
particular substances. In his early works, Aquinas took the term “sub- 
stance” to refer to anything that had esse: substance equaled subsis- 
tence. In later works, Aquinas makes a distinction between mere 
subsistence* and subsistence as a substance (hypostasis or supposi- 
tum): 

“This something” (hoc aliquid) can be taken in two ways: one way, for 
any subsistent thing; the other way, for what subsists in its complete 
specific nature. The first way excludes the inherence of an accident or 
material form. The second way excludes also the imperfection of a 
part. Hence a hand can be called “this something” in the first way, but 
not in the second. Therefore, since a human soul is part of the human 
species, it can be called “this something” in the first way, as subsistent, 
but not in the second—for in this way the composite of soul and body is 
called “this something.”© 


In line with this distinction, at one point when Aquinas refers to a hu- 
man soul as a substance, he qualifies it as meaning “something subsis- 
tent” and nothing more.®! With this understanding of a human soul, 
one can see how it can subsist with its own esse, but not as a complete 
substance such that it would either be identical to a human being or 
fail to be naturally joined to a material body as its substantial form. 
This completes my exposition of Aquinas’s account of the nature 
of human beings. However, characterizing a human being as an indi- 
vidual substance prompts two further questions: (1) What is the prin- 
ciple of individuation for human substances that makes one human 
being distinct from another? (2) What is the criterion of identity 
through time and change for human substances that makes me the 





47 STI, q. 75, a. 4, ad 2. Compare STI, q. 29, a. 1, ad 5. 

48 This is especially true in the early treatise De ente et essentia. 

49 A subsistent being cannot be an accidental quality of a substance. It 
subsists on its own. Aquinas highlights this quality of persons in an alterna- 
tive definition he gives: “subsistent in a rational nature” (ST I, q. 29, a. 3). 

5 STI, q. 75, a. 2, ad 1. Compare QDSC, q. un., a. 2, ad 16; QDP, q. 9, a. 1, 
ad 4; QDA, q. un., a. 1, ad 4; In DA, bk. 2, lect. 1. See Stump, “Non-Cartesian 
Substance Dualism and Materialism Without Reductionism,” 517. 

51 See ST I, q. 75, a. 2, sed contra. 
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same being as I was ten years ago? How Aquinas responds to these 
questions will provide background for an analytic formulation of 
Aquinas’s account of human nature, which I will address in the final 
section of this paper. 


IV 


Aquinas asserts that a material substance, such as a human being, 
exists as an individual with its own substantial form by virtue of its 
material body: “a particular substance is not a substance and an indi- 
vidual among material things, except from matter.” Aquinas terms 
the matter of a particular material body “designated matter”: 


Matter in whatever mode is not accepted as the principle of individua- 
tion, but only designated matter (materia signata), and I term desig- 
nated matter what is considered under determinate dimensions. Now 
such matter is not placed in the definition of what a human being is in so 
far as he is human, but it would be placed in the definition of Socrates if 
Socrates had a definition.© 


Here, Aquinas refers to designated matter as matter under deter- 
minate dimensions (dimensiones determinatis).54 Elsewhere, 
Aquinas offers a distinction between matter under determinate dimen- 
sions and matter under interminate dimensions (dimensiones inter- 
minatis)© and asserts the latter as the principle of individuation for 
material substances: 


Now dimensions can be considered in two ways. In one way according 
to their termination, and I say that they are terminate according to a de- 
termined measure and figure... and thus they cannot be the principle of 
individuation. For, since such a termination of dimensions frequently 
varies with respect to an individual, it would follow that an individual 
would not remain the same in number [that is, identical to itself]. In the 
other way, they may be considered without such determination—just in 
the nature of dimensions—though they can never be without some 





52 Im M, bk. 5, lect. 10, §905. 

53 DEE, chap. 2. See Bobik, Aquinas on Being and Essence, 76-80. 

& Compare QDV, q. 2, a. 6, ad 1; q. 10, a. 5. 

55 Jn translating dimensiones interminatis thus, I disagree with John 
Wippel, who offers the translation “indeterminate dimensions.” Wippel’s 
translation creates a tension in Aquinas’s thought, if not an outright contra- 
diction, that I contend is not present. See John Wippel, The Metaphysical 
Thought of Thomas Aquinas: From Finite Being to Uncreated Being (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2000), 358, 362. 
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determination . . . and from these interminate dimensions matter is 
«made this designated matter, and in this way it individuates form.® 


John Wippel contends that there is an apparent shift in Aquinas’s 
thought. Aquinas begins in DEE, chap. 2 and QDV, q. 2, a. 6, ad 1 with 
the assertion that designated matter, considered under determinate 
dimensions, is the principle of individuation for material substances. 
By the time of writing In BDT, q. 4, a. 2, Aquinas moves to the claim 
that the principle of individuation is designated matter, considered 
under interminate—Wippel translates as “indeterminate’—dimen- 
sions. Later, in In DA, bk. I and QDA, q. un., a. 9, Aquinas returns to 
designated matter, considered under determinate dimensions, as the 
primary individuating principle. Wippel claims, 

Thomas remains faithful to his earlier view that designated matter is to 
be regarded as the principle of individuation for corporeal entities. .... 
In these later texts he normally does not distinguish between determi- 
nate and indeterminate [interminate] dimensions. However, in two pas- 
sages [In DA, bk. 2 and QDA, q. un., a. 9] we have found him referring to 
individuation as resulting from corporeal matter insofar as it is con- 
tained under determined dimensions, or from body insofar as it is sub- 
ject to determined dimensions."” 


Wippel accepts the apparent discontinuity as evidence of a shift 
in Aquinas’s thought. Nevertheless, he offers some conjecture as to 
possible reasons why Aquinas makes this shift. I find one of Wippel’s 
conjectural conclusions plausible and contend that it offers an expla- 
nation for the return to talk of determinate dimensions in Aquinas’s 
later works that does not contradict the passage from In BDT, q. 4, a. 
2: “It may also be that, because he [Aquinas] realized that dimensions 
never actually exist in a given material entity without being deter- 
mined, he concluded that it was not helpful to fall back upon them 
considered as indeterminate [interminate] in order to account for in- 
dividuation.”® 

In the above passage from In BDT, q. 4, a. 2, Aquinas states that 
dimensions “can never be without some determination.” Aquinas is 
concerned that, since the size and shape of an individual substance’s 
material body may change over time, the identity of that substance 
must be maintained despite such changes. I understand Aquinas’s so- 
lution to this concern to be his reference to the principle of individua- 





58 In BDT, q. 4, a. 2 (emphasis added). 
a, Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 371. 
Ibid., 372. 
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tion as designated matter that has some dimension, some measure or 
shape, but is not limited to one determinate measure or shape. 

Matter must be designated to serve as an individuating principle. 
As designated, matter must have determinate quantitative dimensions. 
However, there is no particular determination of such quantitative di- 
mensions that is necessary for matter to individuate. It is in this sense 
that Aquinas asserts designated matter to be under interminate dimen- 
sions in order to serve as an individuating principle. The interminate 
nature of such dimensions is that they need not be of any particular 
quantitative measure. It is required only that they be determinate by 
having some quantitative measure. 

For example, it is necessary that my body have some measure of 
height and some measure of weight, and be either sitting, standing, 
kneeling, or lying down; however, it is not necessary that my body be 
6’ 3”, or weigh 190 pounds, or be in a sitting position. All such determi- 
nate quantities are accidents of my body: “Quantitative dimensions are 
accidents consequent upon corporeity."" The principle of individua- 
tion for material substances is designated matter considered as having 
some determinate dimensions that are accidental features of the mat- 
ter as it is a body. As Joseph Owens puts it, 

Whether these variations in size and shape are in zygote, embryo, fetus, 

child, adult, or aged person, they serve to designate the same individual- 

izing portion of matter throughout all the dimensional changes. The 
matter is indeed determined by dimensions that are definite in actuality 
at any given instant, but which are considered as individuating dimen- 
sions insofar as they are not defined by the state in which they happen 
to be at any particular moment. The matter is determined by the dimen- 


sions, but the dimensions themselves may be undefined. It is in their un- 
defined status that they serve as the individuating principle of a body. 


Quantitative dimensions, determined to some but not to any particular 
measure, are the key to matter’s functioning as an individuating princi- 
ple for material substances: “the primary reason for the diversification 
of things united in species is found in quantity.”®! 

To explain Aquinas’s apparent shift in thought, I would contend, 
in agreement with Wippel’s suggestion, that one ought to take the pas- 
sage from In BDT, q. 4, a. 2 as definitive in asserting interminate di- 
mensions as the proper principle of individuation. In that passage, not 





5 STI, q. 76, a 6, ad 2. Compare QDP, q. 9, a. 1. 

6 Joseph Owens, “Thomas Aquinas: Dimensive Quantity as Individuat- 
ing Principle,” Mediaeval Studies 50 (1988): 289. 

81 In BDT, q. 5, a. 3, ad 3. 
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only does Aquinas assert why interminate dimensions should be the 
principle of individuation, but he also shows why determinate dimen- 
sions could not serve as such a principle. That Aquinas later reverts 
to talk of determinate dimensions is due to his recognition, perhaps in 
the face of objections presented to him, that designated matter cannot 
exist without determinate quantitative dimensions, which does not 
preclude such quantitative dimensions being interminate with respect 
to the particular determination they have at any given time. 

In addition to designated matter’s being considered as the pri- 
mary principle of individuation, Aquinas considers other factors that 
may contribute to the explanation of how an individual material sub- 
stance comes about. Aquinas refers to an individual substance'’s acci- 
dental features as a principle of individuation: “an individual is made 
by a collection of accidents that cannot be repeated in another”; 
“nothing can make diversity according to number except diversity of 
accidents.”® Another individuating factor is spatial location: “it is im- 
possible for this matter to be distinct from that one except when it is 
distinct according to place.” 

These additional individuating principles do not contradict desig- 
nated matter being the primary principle. With respect to place, 
Aquinas clearly shows how it functions as an individuating principle. 
It is a defining feature of designated matter that it cannot share the 
same spatial location with another instance of designated matter. As 
Kevin White suggests, the accident of place can be considered as the 
most important sign of individuation but is not itself the cause of indi- 
viduation.* Furthermore, the requisite quantitative dimensions for in- 
dividuation, considered as determinate, are accidental features of a 
substance. Hence, a distinction in accidents, with respect to one type 
of accident, does play a primary role in the individuation of sub- 
stances. 





® Both quotations are from In BDT, q. 4, a. 2, sed contra. 

83 In BDT, q. 4, a. 3. Compare Aquinas, Quaestiones quodlibetales (here- 
after, “QQ”) 7, q. 4, a. 3; QQ 9, q. 6, a. 1; ST supp., q. 83, aa. 2-3. 

& See Kevin White, “Individuation in Aquinas's Super Boetium De Trin- 
itate, Q. 4,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 69 (1995): 553-5. 
Compare Roderick Chisholm, “Individuation: Some Thomistic Questions and 
Answers,” Grazer Philosophische Studien 1 (1975): 38; Wippel, The Meta- 
physical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 363. 
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One important issue regarding Aquinas’s account of individuation 
concerns a human soul that is separated from a material body after a 
human being’s death. As noted earlier, Aquinas’s understanding of a 
human soul includes, by virtue of its intellective capacities, that it is 
incorruptible and has its own esse. A human soul can subsist per se, 
though it does not subsist as a substance. Due to a human soul’s ca- 
pacity to subsist without being the substantial form of a particular 
body, a question arises as to how a separated human soul is able to 
maintain its individuation from other human souls. Aquinas sets up 
the problem with the following dilemma: 

For, if human souls are multiplied according to the multiplication of 

bodies—as was shown above—then, with the destruction of bodies, 

souls cannot remain in their multitude. Hence one of two things must 

follow: either the human soul ceases to be completely or only one soul 

remains.® 
Either a human soul perishes when its respective body is corrupted, 
which Aquinas has established cannot happen since a human soul has 
its own esse, or only one soul remains as the soul for all human beings. 
The Latin Averroists defended the latter position and held that there is 
one specific form of humanity, and thus one intellect, for all human 
beings; it is this universal intellect that subsists without respect to any 
material body. 

Aquinas accepts neither of these alternatives and proposes a 
third: 

Everything has unity in the manner in which it has esse; and conse- 
quently, we make the same judgment about the multiplication of things 


and their esse. Now it is clear that the intellectual soul, according to its 
esse, is united to a body as form; and yet, at the destruction of the body, 





& One point of debate concerns the cause of individuation for human be- 
ings. Joseph Owens argues that the esse possessed by a human soul that is 
created individually by God is responsible for the individuated existence of a 
human being. Lawrence Dewan counters that esse is not a causal factor of in- 
dividuation, but that the combination of formal, material, and efficient causes 
brings about both a human being’s existence and his existence as an individ- 
ual substance. See Joseph Owens, “Thomas Aquinas (B. CA. 1225; D. 1274),” 
in Individuation in Scholasticism: The Latter Middle Ages and the Counter 
Reformation, 1150-1650, ed. Jorge J. E. Gracia (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1994), 173-94; Lawrence Dewan, “The Individual as a Mode 
of Being According to Thomas Aquinas,” The Thomist 63 (1999): 403-24. 
Space does not permit me to address this debate here. 

88 SCG, bk. 2, chap. 80. i 
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the intellectual soul remains in its esse. By the same reason, the multi- 
tude of souls is according to the multitude of bodies; and yet, with the 
destruction of bodies, souls remain in their multiplied esse.’ 


The key to a separated human soul’s individuality is its relationship to 
a particular body of which it is the substantial form. While it is not 
acting as the substantial form of a body when separated, a human soul 
does not lose its natural inclination to be the substantial form of one 
particular body: “Therefore, just as it is of the soul’s nature that it is 
the form of a body, so it is of this soul’s nature, in so far as it is this 
soul, that it has an inclination toward this body.” Because it is cre- 
ated by God in a particular body as its substantial form, a separated 
human soul preserves in its subsistence the blueprint for that particu- 
lar body of which it is the substantial form. As Stump describes it, 
It is possible for one separated soul to be distinguished from another on 
the basis of its past connection with matter, rather than on the basis of 
a present connection with matter. The disembodied soul of Socrates is 
the substantial human form which at.some time in the past configured 
this matter, the matter that was part of Socrates in his embodied state. 
The disembodied soul of Plato is the substantial human form which at 


some time in the past configured the matter that was part of Plato in his 
embodied state.” 


I would add to Stump’s description that it is not only by virtue of its 
past connection with a particular body that a separated human soul is 
individuated, but also by virtue of its potential future connection to 
the same body when it is resurrected deriving from its present inclina- 
tion toward that body. I will return to the topic of bodily resurrection 
in the next section. 

Based on the preceding discussion, I offer the following Thomis- 
tic account of individuation with respect to human beings. God di- 
rectly creates the soul of each individual human being. A human soul 
is a subsistent being; it has its own esse. A human soul, however, is 
not created except in relation to a material body of which it is the sub- 





67 ST I, q. 76, a 2, ad 2. Compare In Sent, bk. 8, dist. 1, q. 5, a. 2, ad 6; 
DEE, chap. 5; QDA, q. un., a. 1, ad 2; QDSC, q. un., a. 9, ad 3. 

8 QDSC, q. un., a. 9, ad 4. Compare QDSC, q. un., a. 9, ad 15; QDA, q. 
un., a. 1, ad 10; ST I, q. 76, a. 1, ad 6. 

89 See Eberl, “The Metaphysics of Resurrection: Issues of Identity in 
Thomas Aquinas,” 221. 

T Stump, Aquinas, 54, italics Stump’s. Compare W. Norris Clarke, The 
One and the Many: A Contemporary Thomistic Metaphysics (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2001), 105; Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on 
Human Nature, 182-5. 
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stantial form. A material body is an individual instance of designated 
matter, defined as having interminate quantitative dimensions. A hu- 
man soul informing a designated material body constitutes the esse of 
an individual human being. Each human being has a set of specific 
qualities shared with other human beings. Yet, each human being ex- 
ists most properly as an individual and acts accordingly.” At a human 
being’s death, his soul maintains its subsistence and its individuality 
due to its unique relationship to a particular material body as its sub- 
stantial form. 


VI 


A human being is a substance composed of matter and substan- 
tial form, both components contributing to his being an individual sub- 
stance. Hence, it would seem that the identity of a human being is 
found only in the matter/form composite, as Sandra Edwards holds. 
Edwards argues that all material substances, including human beings, 
maintain their persistent identity through time and change by the 
same substantial form informing the same designated matter. Stump, 
on the other hand, argues that substantial form alone is the principle 
of identity for material substances and that a human being retains his 
identity when he exists as a separated soul after the death of his body. 
I argue that Stump provides a more properly Thomistic principle of 
identity by satisfactorily accounting for a key issue in Aquinas’s under- 
standing of human nature, namely preservation of a human being’s 
identity as he exists before his death and after he experiences bodily 
resurrection. 

Edwards argues that designated matter, in which the same sub- 
stantial form is continuously instantiated, is the proper Thomistic 
principle of identity. When a break in material continuity occurs, 
there results a new substantial form and a distinct substance. With 
reference to human beings, Edwards claims, 

The identity of a man through time is the identity of his body, but it is 

the identity of a certain sort of body, that informed by a human soul 

which is at least capable of performing some of the operations charac- 


teristic of human beings. ... In the case of “the same man” we are con- 
cerned not just with the identity through time of a parcel of matter but 





71 See Dewan, “The Individual as a Mode of Being According to Thomas 
Aquinas,” 416. 
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with the identity through time of a parcel of matter of a certain sort, a 
living body endowed with characteristics essential to human beings or 
at least the potential for these characteristics. As long as the body ex- 
hibits these characteristics or has the potential to do so it is ensouled, 
and if there is no break in the history of such a body, then there is pre- 
sumably no break in the history of its soul either.” 


There are several key points to note in this passage. First, Edwards 
asserts the primary principle of identity to be matter. Second, she 
states that the principle of identity is not just any matter but an in- 
formed material body; substantial form thus plays a role in identity. 
Third, she claims that the presence of the same soul, informing the 
same material body—with the result that the same human being ex- 
ists—is evidenced by the continuous history of the body. 

Continuity of material existence plays a key evidentiary role in 
Edwards's account. She claims that there are no grounds for presum- 
ing the existence of the same substantial form informing two material 
bodies that exist at distinct, noncontinuous times. Aquinas makes 
this point in an example he gives of fire: 

While it continuously burns, a fire is said to be one in number, because 


its species remains; though wood may be consumed and new wood ap- 
plied.” 


E all the matter loses the species of fire at once, and other matter is con- 
verted into fire, there will be a numerically distinct fire. But if, little by 
little, as one piece of wood burns another piece is substituted, and so on 
until all of the first piece is consumed, it will always remain the numeri- 
cally same fire; since always what is added passes into what preex- 
isted.” 
Even though the matter of a particular fire may fluctuate in its constit- 
uents—wood is consumed and new wood added—as long as material 
continuity is maintained, the substantial form of that particular fire re- 
mains and the same fire persists. If, however, there is a break in mate- 
rial continuity—if a fire goes out and then is reignited—there is a 
change in substantial form and the reignited fire is not identical with 
the fire that previously went out. Aquinas notes the same material 
flux in human bodies. Bodies undergo cellular decay, and food is 
taken in and transformed by digestion into raw material to generate 
new cells and other bodily components. As long as there is material 





72 Sandra Edwards, “Saint Thomas Aquinas on ‘The Same Man,” South- 
western Journal of Philosophy 10 (1979): 94. 

T3 SCG, bk. 4, chap. 81. 
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continuity, then the same substantial form and the same body persist 
through such changes in microlevel constituents.” 

Edwards argues that the identity of a material substance requires 
two things: (1) persistence of the same substantial form, and (2) con- 
tinuous existence of the same material body. The identity of a mate- 
rial substance is due to the continuous existence of this body, which is 
evidence of the persistence of this substantial form. Edwards admits 
that substantial form may be the primary principle of identity, but not 
without reference to a continuously persisting body: 

Identity of body is not sufficient for the identity of the man at different 

times. There must also be the same soul. Forms, however, including 


the human soul, are distinguished only by the matter they inform and so 
must be identified through time by means of this matter.” 


According to Edwards, both the soul and body of a human being 
are required for his persistence as the same substance. A break in the 
continuity of a human being’s body results in a change of substantial 
form and loss of identity, as in the case of fire. This creates a problem 
for Aquinas, since, as a Christian, he believes that human beings will 
experience bodily resurrection and renewed existence as complete 
human beings. According to Edwards, a resurrected human body can- 
not compose the identically same human being that existed before 
death.” 

Stump argues, contrary to Edwards, that substantial form alone is 
the principle of identity for substances: 


For any substances x and y, x is identical to y if and only if the substan- 
tial form of x is identical to the substantial form of y. 


Stump does not ignore the importance of material continuity but rec- 
ognizes it as a nonessential component of identity. Stump admits that, 
since matter individuates form in the case of material substances, the 
continuity of substantial form and continuity of designated matter go 





% See ST I, q. 119, a. 1, ad 1; CT, chap. 159; John Chandlish, “St. Thomas 
and the Dynamic State of Body Constituents,” Journal of the History of Med- 
icine and Applied Sciences 23 (1968): 272-5. Though Aquinas did not have 
the scientific resources to recognize the existence of cells as constituents of 
living bodies, he did understand that living bodies decay, that is, lose some 
material constituents, and are rejuvenated through nutrition, that is, gain new 
material constituents by digesting food. 

% Edwards, “Saint Thomas Aquinas on “The Same Man,” 93. 

T See ibid., 95. 

18 Stump, Aquinas, 46. 
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hand-in-hand, as in the case of fire; the continuous existence of the 
same designated matter individuates the same substantial form. How- 
ever, this does not entail that material continuity is necessary for the 
persistent identity of all material substances and the continuity of all 
types of substantial form. 

Edwards fails to recognize the degrees to which a form may be 
related to matter for the sake of identity. Take Aquinas’s example of a 
statue that is melted down and then reconstituted. The same material 
constituent, that is, the same bronze, is present in both statues; how- 
ever, the form of each statue is distinct. Nonidentical statues result 
not from material discontinuity but from formal discontinuity. Non- 
identical statues result, because the form of an artifact, such as a 
statue, has a fragile relationship to its matter. A significant change in 
the matter’s quantitative dimensions, for example, the melting down 
of a statue, is sufficient to result in a formal change.” 

The form of a natural substance,® such as fire, does not have as 
fragile a relationship to its matter. The matter of such a substance 
may significantly change its quantitative dimensions without provok- 
ing a change in form. A small flame burning in an ember may grow to 
become a raging forest fire covering several thousand acres without 
ceasing to be the same fire. 

The form of a human being has a different relationship to the 
matter it informs. Aquinas makes the point that the identity of a 
statue is not analogous to the identity of human beings: “but the hu- 
man form, namely the soul, remains after the dissolution of the body; 
and thus it is not a similar case.”8! The same distinction holds be- 
tween human souls and the substantial forms of other natural sub- 
stances. As established earlier, Aquinas conceives of a human soul as 
able to subsist without informing any material body. As a result, the 
persistence conditions of a human being’s substantial form are dis- 
tinct from those of other natural substances, such as fire, and arti- 





7I will not discuss how significant a material change must be in order 
for a formal change to occur in an artifact. At one end of the spectrum, a 
statue of a man may have one of its arms chopped off by vandals and yet re- 
main the same statue. At the other end of the spectrum, a statue may be 
chopped into a thousand or more pieces by vandals and thereby cease to ex- 
ist. 


Tam utilizing this term to refer to a material substance that occurs in 
nature, as opposed to an artifact. I am not referring to any created sub- 
stance, which would include angels who are not material. 

81 ST supp., q. 79, a. 2, ad 4. 
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facts, such as a statue. For both artifacts and nonhuman natural sub- 
stances, material continuity is required in order for the same 
substantial form—and hence the same statue or fire—to persist. On 
this point, Edwards is correct. For human beings, material continuity 
is not required for the same substantial form to persist.” Therefore, 
Stump contends that substantial form should be understood as the pri- 
mary Thomistic principle of identity, particularly for human beings. 

The contention that the same human soul alone preserves the 
identity of a human being comes to the fore in Aquinas’s account of 
bodily resurrection. Discussing the identity between a human being 
as he exists before death as a soul/body unity, and a human being as 
he exists postresurrection as a soul/body unity, Aquinas states the fol- 
lowing: 

For a human being to rise numerically the same, it is necessary that his 

essential parts are numerically the same. Therefore if the body of a 


risen human being is not of this flesh and this bone of which he is now 
composed, it will not be the numerically same human being rising.® 


Edwards asserts that an identical human being cannot be resurrected, 
because there is material discontinuity between death and resurrec- 
tion. The body of a resurrected human being will not be the same as 
that which composed him before death. This is due to Edwards’s 
univocal understanding of the relationship between matter and sub- 
stantial form in different types of things. Like statues and fire, 
Edwards holds that material discontinuity implies formal discontinu- 
ity and hence loss of identity for human beings. Aquinas, aware of 
such objections,®4 nevertheless asserts that the same human being 
dies and is resurrected because of the unique relationship had by a hu- 
man soul to its material body that allows a human soul to persist de- 
spite material discontinuity. 

Aquinas argues that, since a human soul is the substantial form of 
a particular material body, the same human soul will inform the same 
human body at resurrection: 

Just as the same form according to species should have the same matter 

according to species, so the same form according to number should 

have the same matter according to number. For, just as the soul of an 


ox cannot be the soul of a horse’s body; so the soul of this ox cannot be 
the soul of another ox’s body. Therefore, since the numerically same 





& See ST supp., q. 79, a. 2, ad 1. 
83 SCG, bk. 4, chap. 84. 
81 See SCG, bk. 4, chap. 80. 
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rational soul remains, it must be united again to the numerically same 

body in resurrection.® 
Aquinas asserts that the identity of a resurrected human being is 
“made when the same soul is conjoined to the numerically same 
body.”®° The identity of a resurrected body is effected by nothing 
other than its being informed by the same soul that informed it before 
death. This is possible because a human soul is the substantial form 
of its body and that by which the body exists with a specific nature 
and as the body of an individual substance: “for this animal, by this 
soul, is not only an animal, but an animate [living] body and a body 
and also this thing (hoc aliquid) existing in the genus of substance.”®” 

That a human body’s identity is by virtue of the soul’s identity is 
also due to the fact that an individual human being has his esse be- 
cause of his soul. The esse of a human being is nothing other than his 
soul’s esse, and this esse remains in the subsisting soul after death. 
This will be the same esse of the postresurrection human being due to 
the same soul informing his body: 

Therefore, the soul’s esse, which is of the composite, remains in itself at 


the dissolution of the body; and, when the body is restored in resurrec- 
tion, it is returned in the same esse that remained in the souL® 


As the substantial form of a particular human body and the source of 
a human being’s esse, a human soul is able to preserve the identity of 
an individual human being. His soul is that by which, at resurrection, 
a human being has the same esse and the same body he had before 
death. 

Aquinas further makes the point that, since the exact material 
constituents of a human being’s body at the moment of his death per- 
sist in some form of existence, that is, they may be reduced to mi- 
crolevel elementary particles without ceasing to exist altogether, it is 
possible for those exact same particles to recompose a resurrected 
body. However, while recomposition from the exact same particles 
may occur, it need not occur. As already noted, Aquinas recognizes 
that there is an ebb and flow to the material constituents of a human 
being’s body throughout his life. This does not create a problem for a 
human being’s identity, any more than it would in the case of fire, due 
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to the persistence of the same substantial form. What is important for 
a human being’s identity is the identity of his body as a whole, that is, 
as an organic unity. The identity of a body as a whole is safeguarded 
by the identity of its substantial form. Hence, at resurrection, any ele- 
mentary material particles would suffice for the recomposition of a 
human being’s body. No matter from where such particles origi- 
nate—even if they never had composed that human being’s body dur- 
ing his life—they are made to compose his body due to their matter’s 
being informed/configured by his soul.” 

Contrary to Edwards, Stump offers a properly Thomistic account 
of identity by affirming the primary role played by a human being’s 
substantial form. A material body has a role in the coming-to-be and 
individuation of a human soul. However, matter itself has no intrinsic 
qualities that are unique and definitive of an individual substance. A 
human being is both a member of the human species and a unique, in- 
dividual member of the human species by virtue of his soul. Any role 
matter plays in constituting the nature of a human being is metaphysi- 
cally and ontologically dependent upon the soul as its substantial 
form. Furthermore, while matter is indeed requisite for a human be- 
ing to actualize all his capacities as a rational animal, a human soul 
alone is sufficient for a human being’s individual existence as a ratio- 
nal animal and his intellectual/volitional activities. 


Vit 


Throughout this paper, for the most part, I have used Aquinas’s 
own terminology to describe the nature of human beings. In this final 
section, I wish to translate Aquinas’s account into more contemporary 
metaphysical terms. I will thus formulate my own account of the 





8 Tn certain passages, such as CT, chap. 154 and ST supp., q. 79, a. 1, ad 
3, Aquinas appears to hold the opposite view that the exact same material 
constituents that composed a human being’s body prior to death must com- 
pose his resurrected body. However, in CT, chap. 154 and ST supp., q. 80, a. 
5, sed contra, Aquinas makes contrary assertions in agreement with the view 
I outline here. For reasons why I think Aquinas does better to hold the view 
that any material constituent can compose a human being’s resurrected body, 
see Eberl, “The Metaphysics of Resurrection: Issues of Identity in Thomas 
Aquinas,” 219-22. 

% See Stump, “Non-Cartesian Substance Dualism and Materialism With- 
out Reductionism,” 517; Eberl, “The Metaphysics of Resurrection: Issues of 
Identity in Thomas Aquinas,” 223-4. 
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nature of human beings, following Aquinas, which will be suitable for 
comparison to contemporary accounts of human nature. 

I claim that two things compose a human being: (1) a mind capa- 
ble of rational, self-reflexive thought, and (2) an organic body with a 
specific genetic structure. (1) corresponds to what Aquinas refers to 
as the intellect and the rational nature part of the Boethian definition 
of a person.®! (2) corresponds to what Aquinas would call the 
informed human body and the individual substance portion of 
Boethius’s definition. Let us examine each of these in turn. 

Aquinas claims that a human mind is not reducible to the func- 
tioning of a human brain. A mind is not identical to a brain, nor is the 
cognitive functioning of a mind merely the firing of neurons in a cere- 
bral cortex. Rather, there are cognitive capacities of a human mind 
that cannot be wholly explained in neurophysical terms alone, such as 
self-reflexive consciousness and intellectual understanding of ab- 
stract concepts. A human mind has a special mode of knowing that 
transcends mere physicality. 

This does not entail that there is no relationship between a hu- 
man being’s mind and his brain. In fact, Aquinas offers a very intimate 
relationship between the two, which is accomplished in three ways. 
First, certain cognitive functions of the mind are recognized by 
Aquinas to be localized in the brain. These are the cognitive functions 
human beings share with nonhuman animals and include what 
Aquinas terms the “estimative” capacity, by which animals are able to 
determine what is good versus what is harmful to them.® 

The second way in which a human mind is related to a brain is 
due to the mind’s dependence upon sense perception for gaining 
knowledge. Unlike Plato, Aquinas contends that a mind is a tabula 
rasa at its creation; it has no innate knowledge. The natural source of 
knowledge for a human mind is its sensory experience of the sur- 
rounding environment.” Sense perception is a mental capacity hu- 





21 The term “mind” does not precisely correspond to Aquinas’s term “in- 
tellect.” As will be shown, the mind includes certain capacities, such as the 
estimative capacity, that are distinct from the intellective capacity to under- 
stand universal concepts. Thus, the intellect is but one capacity of the mind. 
Contemporary philosophers, though, often understand the concept of mind 
in a fashion similar to Aquinas’s concept of intellect and thus I propose the 
above substitution of terms. 

2 There may be many other qualities of a human mind that are also irre- 
ducible to the functioning of the brain, but I simply list here two of the most 
obvious examples that are cited in Aquinas’s account as given above. 
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mans share with all other animals, and it is a function of a brain and 
the sensory organs connected to it. When damage occurs to the brain 
or sensory organs, the mind’s higher cognitive functions are affected.™ 

The third way in which a human mind is related to a brain has to 
do with (2) above. For Aquinas, a human mind is not an indepen- 
dently existing entity. Rather, it is one set of capacities had by a hu- 
man soul, which is the substantial form of a material body. One way 
to understand the notion of a human soul, as a substantial form, in 
contemporary terms is to think of it as a principle of organization for 
material particles. A human body is an organic construct. It has a va- 
riety of parts that operate both independently and collectively to sup- 
port the existence and activity of a living, sensing, moving, and think- 
ing thing. Both the independent operation of one of a body’s organs, 
and its functional unity with the body’s other organs, are governed by 
the formal unity of the organism itself. 

All living organisms, and human beings in particular, are more 
than the sum of their parts. Yet, they are wholly dependent upon their 
parts for their organic unity and activity. I am not my liver; I am not 
my heart; I am not my heart and my liver; I am not the entire set of or- 
ganic components of my body. Yet, I need my liver; I need my heart; I 
need the entire set of organic components of my body. I am com- 
posed of the organic components that can be collectively termed “my 
body,” but I am not identical with my body and thus not reducible to it. 





8 See ST I, q. 78, a. 4. That Aquinas recognizes such a cognitive function 
to be a function of the brain fits with his mechanistic understanding of non- 
human animals as determined. Animals have the cognitive capacity to recog- 
nize goods versus harms, and they must act based upon such recognition. If 
an animal recognizes something as good, the animal must move toward it. An 
animal’s brain is the origin of motivation for its body. Human beings share 
the estimative capacity, and it too is localized in the brain. Nevertheless, hu- 
man beings are not determined by it due to their having higher cognitive ca- 
pacities that are not defined by what physically occurs in the brain. Human 
beings are free. 

54 See STI, q. 84, a. 3. Aquinas recognizes that a human mind may gain 
knowledge by other means. God may directly infuse knowledge into it, simi- 
lar to Augustine’s account of divine illumination, and it can gain insight and 
new knowledge by reaching conclusions through discursive reasoning. How- 
ever, the former is not a natural means of a human mind’s acquisition of 
knowledge, and Aquinas employs it only for the sake of explaining how a sep- 
arated human soul can gain new knowledge. The latter is part of a human 
mind’s natural intellective processes but is dependent upon sense experience 
for the formation of the concepts utilized in discursive reasoning. 

% See ST I, q. 76, a. 5; q. 84, a. 7. 
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I am a being composed of an organic body that is suitably orga- 
nized to support my activities of living, sensing, moving, and thinking. 
Most of my activities are wholly realized within the organic structure 
of my body, for example, moving, breathing, and seeing. My con- 
scious mental functions, however, are not wholly realized within my 
cerebral cortex; nevertheless, the functioning of my cerebral cortex 
supports them. Even those activities that are realized wholly within 
my body, though, should not be considered as activities of my body, 
as if my body were something separate from me. Rather, since I am 
composed of my body, I am the being who moves, breathes, and sees. 
I physically act by virtue of my body, but I am the agent of such activi- 
ties. The same goes for my conscious mental activities. It is not my 
mind that knows, judges, hopes, chooses, and so forth. Rather, I per- 
form these and other mental activities by virtue of my mind.” 

In providing an analytic formulation of Aquinas’s account of hu- 
man nature, it is necessary to discuss the principles of individuation 
and identity across time and change. I provide here two reasons why 
a human being exists as an individual substance that is not a part of 
another substance. First, a human being is composed of a material 
body that has a property of unique spatio-temporal existence: wher- 
ever or whenever a particular human body exists, no other material 
body exists at that same place at that same time which is not a constit- 
uent of that human body. 

Second, the spatio-temporal uniqueness of a particular human 
body is due to the body’s functional organization and formal unity. As 
a specific type of organized material body, a human body has certain 
material constituents as part of its existence, for example, its organs, 
genes, and microlevel structures. Furthermore, an organized human 
body does not allow certain other material things to be constituents of 
it, for example, the clothes worn upon it or the coffee cup held in its 
hand. Since such objects fail to be involved in a human body’s formal 
unity or functional organization, they are not parts of it.” A human 
being’s existence as an individual substance is thus signified by the 
unique spatio-temporal existence of his body—corresponding to 





% For a similar assertion, referring to the relationship of a human being 
and his brain, see Roderick Chisholm, “On the Simplicity of the Soul,” in 
iD uh Perspectives 5, ed. James Tomberlin (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1991), 171. 

97 As Peter van Inwagen puts it, such things cannot be proper parts of a 
human body, because they are not “caught up in [its] life.” See Peter van 
Inwagen, Material Beings (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990), 94. 
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Aquinas’s conception of designated matter—and his body’s formal 
unity and functional organization—corresponding to the dependence 
of a designated material body upon its substantial form. 

The persistent identity of an embodied human being through time 
and change is due to the continuous formal/functional relationship of 
his parts. As Kit Fine argues, it is not the mereological sum of parts 
that make an object the same object at two distinct times. Rather, it is 
the existence of such parts in the proper relationship to each other: 
“Given objects a, b, c, . . . and given a relation R that may hold or fail to 
hold of those objects at any given time, we suppose that there is a new 
object—what one may call ‘the objects a, b, c, . . . in the relation R.” 
Objects such as a carburetor, transmission, chassis, wheels, and so 
forth, may combine to form a new object—a car; only if, however, 
they stand in a certain relationship to each other such that the wheels 
are spaced in a rectangular formation touching the ground, the chassis 
is attached to the wheels, and the carburetor, transmission, and other 
engine parts are functionally organized appropriately. Fine offers his 
account as a contemporary equivalent to the notion of substantial 
form and terms the new object that results from the organized rela- 
tionship among the previous objects a rigid embodiment: “An object of 
this special sort will be called a rigid embodiment, since the ‘form’ R 
is embodied in the fixed ‘matter’ a, b, c,....”® A further equivalency 
between Fine’s and Aquinas’s accounts concerns the possibility of 
changes in particular material constituents without a change in a ma- 
terial substance’s identity as a whole. What constitutes rigid embodi- 
ment for a human being is an organized body with a certain genetic 
structure, certain vital organs, blood, and so forth. For an embodied 
human being to exist continuously as the same being, he must have a 
liver, a heart, a brain, the same basic genetic structure, blood, and so 
forth, all organized in a proper functional relationship to each other. 

There are also temporary constituents of an embodied human be- 
ing, which may cease to be his constituents without his ceasing to ex- 
ist as the same human being, for example, the particular liver I now 
have, the blood coursing through my veins at this moment, my left 





% Kit Fine, “Things and Their Parts,” in Midwest Studies in Philosophy 
23, ed. Howard Wettstein (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999), 65. 

9 Ibid. 

100 Fine postulates the following identity criterion for rigid embodi- 
ments: “The rigid embodiments a, b, c, . . . /R and a,’b,’c,’.../R’ are the same 
iff the state of a, b, c, . . . standing in the relation ÈR is the same as that of a,’ b,’ 
c,’ . . . Standing in the relation R’ ” (ibid., 66). 
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foot. Not only do the microlevel constituents of these bodily parts 
naturally change through the complementary processes of decay and 
nourishment; but also, such parts may be exchanged through liver 
transplant, blood transfusion, and replacement by a mechanical foot. 
Such changes can occur without a consequent change in my identity. 
As long as the conditions of rigid embodiment are satisfied, an em- 
bodied human being’s persistent identity is preserved. 

Fine’s conditions for persistent identity are not exactly equiva- 
lent to Aquinas’s because Fine is concerned with identity conditions 
only for purely material substances. For Aquinas, human beings are 
not purely material; a human being can exist composed of his soul 
alone. This does not entail any contradiction between Fine’s and 
Aquinas’s respective accounts. Both recognize that it is not material 
parts alone, but also their formal/functional relationship to each 
other, that are responsible for a material substance’s persistent iden- 
tity. Aquinas, because of his Christian belief in bodily resurrection, 
takes another step to affirm that a human soul alone preserves a hu- 
man being’s identity and is the principle of a resurrected material 
body’s formal/functional unity. A human soul thus satisfies Fine’s 
conditions of rigid embodiment and, consequently, guarantees the 
resurrection of an identical human being. 


Vi 


In this paper, J have had two goals: (1) to provide a coherent 
Thomistic account of the nature of human beings, and (2) to formu- 
late this account in terms suitable for comparison to contemporary 
accounts of human nature. In conclusion, I wish to call to mind what 
I claim are the key elements of the Thomistic account I have de- 
scribed. A human being is composed of an organized material body 
capable of supporting capacities of life, sense perception, and self- 
conscious rational thought. A human being is a distinct ontological 
entity that comes into existence through the coming into existence of 
a particular, suitably organized, material body. A human being has 
qualities that are not had by either his body or its organizing principle, 
and thus is not identical to those parts, taken individually or together. 
A human being is the agent responsible for the actualization of his ca- 
pacities in intellectual, volitional, and behavioral activity. Such activ- 
ity, though, can be accomplished by a human being only by virtue of 
his mind, his organized body, or the two of them working as one. 
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Even though a human being’s existence transcends his material body 
and he can persist without it, such does not entail that a human being 
ever ceases to bear some relationship to his body. A human being, 
while more than the sum of his parts, nonetheless does not naturally 
exist and act without being composed of those parts.1° 
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STRIVING TO SPEAK IN A HUMAN VOICE: 
A PEIRCEAN CONTRIBUTION 
TO METAPHYSICAL DISCOURSE* 


VINCENT COLAPIETRO 


I 


A N. WHITEHEAD SUGGESTS philosophy is akin to poetry.! Let me 
count the ways or, more exactly, identify four facets of this kinship. 
After touching upon these facets, I will in the second part of this paper 
focus directly on the relationship between being and articulation, 
regardless of the form in which being comes to expression (or ex- 
presses itself).2 Then, in the third section, I offer Charles S. Peirce’s 


*The Presidential Address to 2003 annual meeting of the Metaphysical 
Society of America, 8 March 2003, at The Pennsylvania State University. 
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1 Modes of Thought (New York: The Free Press, 1938): “Language halts 
behind intuition. The difficulty of philosophy is the expression of what is 
self-evident. Our understanding outruns the ordinary usages of words. Phi- 
losophy is akin to poetry. Philosophy is the endeavor to find a conventional 
phraseology for the vivid suggestiveness of the poet. It is the endeavor to re- 
duce Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ to prose; and thereby to produce a verbal symbolism 
manageable for use in other connections of thought” (49-50). “Philosophy is 
akin to poetry, and both of them seek to express that ultimate good sense we 
seek which we term civilization. In each case there is reference to form be- 
yond the direct meaning of words. Poetry allies itself to metre, philosophy to 
mathematical pattern” (ibid., 174). 

2 This expression is not quite accurate, though for the purposes of this 
paper it is more appropriate than asserting, “the form in which being comes 
to be expressed.” The crucial point is that articulation is neither something 
to which being is subjected by forces utterly alien to it nor a process in which 
being plays the role of a ventriloquist and we that of dummies. Today one 
often hears warnings about how the demand for intelligibility does violence 
to what is encountered. We are instructed that alterity or otherness needs to 
be defended against the claims of reason or the demands for intelligibility. 
This can serve as an extremely helpful corrective to what is arguably the 
dominant tendency in Western philosophy, but our impulse to make sense 
out of what we encounter is one we can hardly eradicate without destroying 
ourselves (however much particular genres of interpretation or modes of 
explanation are justifiably criticized). Moreover, this impulse does not 


The Review of Metaphysics 58 (December 2004): 367-398 Copyright © 2004 by The Review of 
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categoreal scheme as a compelling articulation of what are, arguably, 
the most ubiquitous and indeed basic features (or traits) of being. Fi- 
nally, the last section of this paper considers human beings precisely 
in their ongoing efforts to give adequate expression to human experi- 
ence in its broadest reach and deepest import. Philosophers and po- 
ets alike struggle to speak in an intelligible, arresting, and acute voice: 
they would have their utterances stop us, so that we might discern 
more sharply and attentively the meanings in which we are enmeshed. 
On the part of both, one observes countless “attempts to escape our 
humanness,”? but one also hears deliberate endeavors “[t]o speak hu- 
manly from the height or from the depth”! of experience. The philo- 
sophical no less than the poetic voice has been a distinctively human 
voice in which a finite, fallible, and mortal animal has given arresting 
expression to the most telling disclosures of human experience. It is, 
accordingly, to the kinship between poetry and philosophy that I now 
turn. 

One aspect of this kinship concerns the sustained effort to articu- 
late what has not yet been said and indeed what may be in principle 
unsayable. The language of philosophy is very rarely that of poetry; 
but the use of language by philosophers, no less than that by poets, 
characteristically involves what (at least) in effect involves an interro- 
gation of the limits and resources of language.” Frequently, some in- 
sight, discovery, or experience demands nothing less, and this is no- 
where more evident in philosophy than in the writings of 
metaphysicians. Like poets, metaphysicians are driven seemingly by 
the very nature of their endeavor to stretch language to the point 
where it is likely to break, where our very efforts to make finer and 


solely originate in us but is called forth by some aspect of what is encoun- 
tered. Being invites articulation, solicits it in some respects, and almost al- 
ways resists and even frustrates it in other respects. To suppose otherwise is 
to lapse into some form of nihilism (John E. Smith, “Being, Immediacy, and 
Articulation,” Review of Metaphysics 24, no. 4 (June 1971): 593, 618). 

3 Stanley Cavell, The New Yet Unapproachable America: Lectures after 
Emerson after Wittgenstein (Albuquerque: Living Batch Press, 1989), 87. 

4 Wallace Stevens, “Chocorua to Its Neighbors,” in The Palm at the End 
of the Mind: Selected Poems and a Play, ed. Holly Stevens (New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1990), 244. 

5 This is, in addition, almost always an interrogation of the limits and re- 
sources of our experience as a medium of disclosure and an interrogation of 
the nature and forms of being, especially as intimated by language and expe- 
rience. 
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fuller sense court the risk of lapsing into nonsense. But the tradi- 
tional and secure modes of description, explanation, and critique are, 
for most poets and many philosophers, unduly restrictive and mostly 
sterile. Like the poetic imagination, then, the philosophical imagina- 
tion by its own inherent restlessness tends to explode the bounds of 
established usage and traditional tropes. This is the first sense of kin- 
ship. The philosophical imagination can engage in this unending 
struggle simply in the spirit of irresponsible iconoclasm,’ but just as 
often does so in the spirit of deep fidelity to the animating sources of 
linguistic utterance.’ 

Whatever spirit informs and guides this imagination, the outcome 
tends toward violating established usage and thereby generating novel 
conceptions. “Metaphor,” as Justus Buchler notes, “cannot be avoided 
if philosophy is to be more than the formal prescription of symbols.”® 
Some metaphors are more apt than others; and (what might amount to 
the same point) some are more fruitful and illuminating than others. 
Regarding this, Buchler helpfully suggests: “In large measure, what 
makes the difference between good and bad metaphor, as indeed the 
difference between satisfactory and unsatisfactory concepts generally 
speaking, is the relative power of the perspective with which they 
function.”° Like concepts, metaphors prove themselves by their 





8 John E. Smith concludes “Being, Immediacy, and Articulation,” his 
1971 Presidential Address to the Metaphysical Society of America, by stress- 
ing: “If we are to avoid the nihilistic retreat to immediacy, we must advance 
again to philosophical articulation, something for which neither ordinary lan- 
guage nor the language of science is adequate” (613). In a sense, I take his 
conclusion as my point of departure, though with a slightly different empha- 
sis: for the various purposes we engage in the demanding task of philosophi- 
cal articulation, no language is adequate. What most importantly invites or 
demands expression entails linguistic innovation and thus experimentation. 

7 But, such iconoclasm is not completely to be disparaged, for (as 
William James stresses) “[h]ow good it is sometimes simply to break away 
from all old categories, deny old worn-out beliefs, and restate things ab ini- 
tio, making the lines of division fall into entirely new places”; Ralph Barton 
Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1935), 606. 

8In this regard, it is illuminating to consider how the stance of the poet 
or the philosopher vis-a-vis language is analogous to the stance of the consci- 
entious objector or civil disobedient to instituted law and the coercive means 
used to insure compliance with such law. 

9 Nature and Judgment (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), 
189. “The philosopher who thinks there is an ideal of literalness and an ideal 
of clarity to which philosophy should conform, and that ‘metaphor’ is the in- 
strument peculiar to poetry is deceived” (ibid., 184). 

10 Tbid., 189-90. 
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contribution to opening a perspective in which fruitful questions can 
be posed and unanticipated discoveries can be made. The meaning of 
metaphors is, to quote Buchler yet again, “determined by their role in 
the perspective consequent upon their articulation”; hence, “their full 
value in most instances cannot be antecedently determined or gratu- 
itously assigned.”!! In other words, their meaning is inseparable from 
their force and, in turn, their force is of a piece with their role in ad- 
vancing articulation.!? 

A second respect in which philosophy is akin to poetry concerns 
the importance (at times, even the authority) granted seemingly re- 
mote or even implausible likenesses and connections, also to finely 
shaded and often elusive differences and distinctions." It is the case 
not only that philosophers craft metaphors, but also that they make 
these the controlling images of an ongoing discourse. The works of 
philosophers as much as those of poets are sites wherein the rever- 
berations of these likeness and differences, these connections and 
distinctions, are allowed to sound far beyond the immediate occasion 
of their initial articulation. Think here of A. N. Whitehead’s character- 
ization of the self as a route of inheritance.'4 Or think of Aristotle’s 
use of tAn as the word to be used to designate that out of which a nat- 





1 Ibid., 190. 

22 Whereas poets tend to be alive to the extent to which meaning is in 
the making, thus, to the extent to which meaning cannot be antecedently es- 
tablished but is only eventually—and precariously—achieved, philosophers 
tend to be excessively anxious about securing criteria for establishing clear 
concepts and literal clarity. “The poet is,” as Buchler observes, “less impa- 
tient with and less inclined to dismiss ‘obscurity’ than the philosopher is. 
What the philosopher may regard as inarticulate the poet may regard as a 
stimulus to articulation, as the beginning and not the end. An influential de- 
terrent to the progress of mutual understanding among philosophers is the 
assumption that there is some one proper way to articulate another’s per- 
spective, on the analogy of the code to which there is a key” (ibid., 182). 

13 In the context of exploring the analogy between the bonds conjoining 
chemical substances and those linking the terms in prepositional forms, 
Peirce suggests, “any analogy, however fanciful, which serves to focus atten- 
tion upon matters which might otherwise escape observation is valuable” 
(The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce {hereafter, “CP”], ed. 
Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1934], vol. 3, par. 470. Hereafter cited in accord with established practice, for 
example, 3.470, where the first number refers to the volume and the second 
to the numbered paragraph.) 

1 In Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology (New York Free 
Press, 1978), for example, Whitehead suggests that the “life of man is a his- 
toric route of actual occasions which in a marked degree . . . inherit from 
each other” (89). 
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ural substance is made, a use about which Whitehead remarks, “how 
differently would Aristotle’s metaphysical reflections read if we per- 
sisted in translating one of his metaphysical key words by the English 
term wood.” In connection with the first aspect of the kinship be- 
tween philosophy and poetry, we have already underscored the role of 
metaphor in philosophy. The drive to say what has not yet been said 
and indeed what may be in principle unsayable might take various 
forms. The exploitation of hitherto unexpressed likenesses and differ- 
ences is as vital to philosophy as poetry, precisely in their striving to 
transcend the bounds of established usage and traditional thought. 
This second facet of kinship, in which the remote or even unlikely pro- 
vides keys to the familiar and commonplace, is a consequence of the 
first. v 

Yet a third respect in which philosophy is akin to poetry pertains 
to the relationship between the sayer and the said, between the person 
struggling to give articulate form to some actually encountered or 
merely imagined other and this other in its irreducible otherness. Part 
of this otherness can be—indeed, often is—resistance to articulation. 
The sayer is engaged in a struggle to say what resists being said, but 
the relationship between sayer and said is an agonistic one of a com- 
plex character. To adapt a line here from Robert Frost, the poet is en- 
gaged in a lover’s quarrel with the world.!8 This metaphor illuminates 
the character of the struggle between sayer and said, as I envision it. 
The attachment to what one is struggling to articulate is deep and 
complex, shot through with conflict, but the kind of disconcerting 
conflict characteristic of our most intense attachments.!” The inade- 
quacy of our most precise and nuanced articulations brings home to 
us an invincible feature of human striving, as exhibited in such under- 
takings as philosophical reflection, scientific investigation, artistic 
performance, and countless other pursuits: we ineluctably fall 





= 


18 Modes of Thought, 40. The sentence, however, continues: how differ- 
ently would Aristotle’s metaphysical reflections read if we translated jn as 
wood “and also insisted on giving the most literal meaning to that word.” But 
Aristotle’s usage here is irreducibly metaphorical. 

16 Concluding line of “The Lesson for Today” (“I had a lover’s quarrel 
with the world”) in Frost: Collected Poems, Prose, and Piays, ed. Richard 
Poirier and Mark Richardson (New York: The Library of America, 1995), 322. 

17 What Jonathan Lear claims in the concluding chapter (“Radical Evalu- 
ation”) of Love and Its Place in Nature (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1998) about the precarious career of our erotic attachment to the experiential 
world is helpful for coming to a deeper understanding of the point at which I 


am driving here. 
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somewhat short of expressing what animates us. In our definitive 
strivings, something always exceeds our capacities, often contravenes 
and frustrates them, but it is hardly ever anything from which we can 
completely sever ourselves. 

The fourth and final facet concerns the relationship between lan- 
guage and self. It is not uncommon to depict this relationship in an in- 
verse manner from that of our commonplace understanding. Think 
here of the later Martin Heidegger’s claim regarding our relationship 
to language: while it is correct to say that humans speak, it is so super- 
ficial as to be misleading. For language speaks and humans only 
speak in response to having been addressed by language.!® Whatever 
sort of instrument language might be, it is not the sort of instrument 
we can pick up and put down. It is so intimately a part of our selves 
that Charles S. Peirce’s assertion is, when properly qualified, more 
plausible than not: “my language is the sum total of myself.” My lan- 
guage, however, is never simply mine; it overwhelmingly belongs to 
us, that is, some historically evolved and evolving community. My 
language is, at once, “there,” existing apart from me in the habits and 
artifacts of others, and “mine,” something existing as a part of me.” 
What make human experiences the rich, varied, flexible, and poten- 
tially transformative encounters they are is, as much as anything else, 
the symbolic resources we bring to our experiential encounters. Just 
as the task of articulation involves a struggle between the sayer and 
the said (that is, just as it involves an agon between our symbol-mak- 
ing psyches and the innumerable intimations of symbolic articulation 
flowing from our experience of the world), so it involves a struggle 
between us and the symbols on which we so massively and intimately 
rely. Poetry is one site of these struggles, philosophy is another. 

The kinship between philosophy and poetry is, however, as likely 
to generate rivalry and antipathy between the practitioners of these 
different forms of symbolic articulation as this kinship is to invite af- 
fection and sympathy.”! Let us, in what is virtually a ritual of recollec- 
tion among philosophers, note that Plato refers to the quarrel be- 
tween philosophy and poetry as being, in his own time, one of long 





18 Poetry, Language, Thought, trans. Albert Hofstadter (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971), 193; 206-10. 

19 CP, 5.314. Also in The Essential Peirce: Selected Philosophical Writ- 
ings, ed. Nathan Houser and Christian Kloesel (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1992), 1:54. 

2 See my “The Reconstruction of Institutions,” The Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy [new series] 4, no. 3 (1990): 240. 
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standing.“ The kinship between philosophy and poetry derives partly 
from the common drive to give lasting expression to even our most 
transient experience, partly from that of sounding the depths of being 
(being in its immediacy and undeniable fleetingness as well in its re- 
moteness and apparent invariance). Philosophy no less than poetry is 
a mode of articulation in which we make raids on the unsayable, at 
least the heretofore unsaid. Poetry no less than philosophy is one in 
which humans strive to delineate in minute detail the defining nexus 
of ordinary things, actions, and events.” 

It is ironic that some of the most poetic philosophers are among 
those who seemingly make articulation alien to being.“ William 
James and Henri Bergson are examples of such authors. In the name 
of immediacy, they denigrate articulation. In the name of experience, 
they degrade expression. In that of intuition, they disparage argumen- 
tation and even conceptualization. Experience, however, drives to- 
ward expression; and it does so because experience is itself always 
already an inchoate and incipient mode of articulating some facet of 
being. In driving toward expression, experience drives toward its 
fuller realization and this more robust realization is one with its more 
adequate articulation. While violence, disfigurement, loss, and other 
unfortunate effects often result from our efforts, in a particular case, 
to articulate our experience of being, articulation in itself is not 





21 For an excellent recent treatment of this relationship, see Mark 
Edmundson’s Literature Against Philosophy, Plato to Derrida: A Defense of 
Poetry (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1995). See also Stanley 
Rosen, The Quarrel Between Philosophy and Poetry: Studies in Ancient 
Thought (New York: Routledge, 1988). 

2 Republic 607b. 

2 In Reason in Art (New York: Collier Books, 1962), George Santayana 
suggests: “A real thing, when all its pertinent natural associates are dis- 
cerned, touches, wonder, pathos, and beauty on every side; the rational poet 
is one ‘who, without feigning anything unreal, perceives these momentous 
ties, and presents his subject loaded with its whole fate, missing no source of 
worth which is in it, no ideal influence it may have. Homer remains, perhaps, 
the great master in this art” (81). 

*4 This expression and, indeed, much else are borrowed from John E. 
Smith’s “Being, Immediacy, and Articulation” and his other writings. 

5 In Experience and God (New York: Fordham University Press, 1995), 
John E. Smith compelling asserts: “Experience . .. needs to be rescued not 
only from the charge of subjectivity, but also from the restrictive force of ap- 
proaching it only through expression, that is, only through language” (13, 
emphasis added). 
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necessarily a violent, disfiguring, impoverishing, or in some other way 
untoward response to being.” 


I 


How being manifests itself to us in our perceptual experience or, 
more generally, in our experiential encounters cannot be neatly or en- 
tirely separated from how we are disposed (perhaps driven) to articu- 
late these manifestations. That is, how being discloses itself cannot 
be severed from how these disclosures not only come to be articu- 
lated but also have been expressed in language and, indeed, in other 
modes of symbolization.2” Thus, phenomena cannot be limited to the 
data of perception or experience: what is perceptually or experien- 
tially given is so intimately connected with what is linguistically and 
symbolically expressible that at least some of our utterances or ex- 
pressions attain the status of phenomena. In effect, Aristotle’s insis- 
tence upon attending to the ways in which we speak about being, as a 
source of clues for what being truly is, grants certain logoi the status 
of phenomena.” That is, his procedure effectively attributes to cer- 
tain utterances the function of manifestation. 

Accordingly, being shows itself in a wider range of phenomena 
than we have traditionally acknowledged, at least explicitly. The tes- 
timony of the senses or experience is itself a metaphor paying homage 
to the discursive context in which even our most direct experiences 
or immediate cognitions are accorded their authoritative status and 
critical role. A too narrowly perceptual model of phenomena oc- 
cludes both the extent to which the appeal to experience is a symboli- 
cally mediated affair and the extent to which certain modes of speak- 





28 Smith, “Being, Immediacy, and Articulation,” 594. 

27 For an orientation toward the various modes of human symbolization, 
the works of Ernst Cassirer and Susanne K. Langer are still of great value. In 
particular, the now four volumes of Cassirer’s The Philosophy of Symbolic 
Forms (trans. Ralph Manheim, 4 vols. [New Haven: Yale, 1953~96]) and all of 
Langer’s major works, including the relatively early Philosophy in a New 
Key (3d ed. [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979]) are useful in 

.this regard. 

2 Though more than a few interpreters of Aristotle have either stated or 
implied that this is the case, my approach to him in this light has been shaped 
above all by G. E. R. Lloyd’s Aristotle: The Growth and Structure of His 
Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968) and especially John 
Herman Randall, Jr.’s Aristotle (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960). 
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ing, from everyday locutions to poetic compositions and philosophical 
texts, can be ontologically relevant phenomena. Logoi are among the 
phenomena to which anyone interested in giving an account of being 
must painstakingly attend. The example of Aristotle, that seemingly 
most prosaic of philosophers, makes this much clear. 

John E. Smith stresses the asymmetry between experience and 
expression, an emphasis relevant to the suggestion just made. He in- 
sists: 

Instead of trying to fit all experience into a pre-existent language, we 

must attend to the more difficult matter of finding the proper language 

in which to express all that we experience. Experience drives toward 
expression, which is why the finding of adequate language is a genuinely 
creative task; but there is no corresponding drive in the opposite direc- 
tion. When our language proves inadequate, we return to experience, 


but we do so in order to criticize our language and improve it, not to 
force our experience into conformity with a pre-established language.” 


While experience drives toward expression, there is (Smith in- 
sists) no corresponding drive of expression toward experience.™ This 
is the asymmetry upon which he places so much stress. Our habitual 
modes of linguistic expression tend to dull the cutting edge of lived 
experience, so much so that our very facility in naming or describing 
what we encounter in experience tends to impoverish the range and 
depths of our encounters. Moreover, our antecedently established 
modes of expression are inadequate to convey the force or delineate 
the texture of especially our more arresting and disruptive experi- 
ences, the ones most insistently driving toward expression. The func- 
tion of poetry and, more generally, of art is, especially in their distinc- 
tively modern and contemporary forms, to heighten and deepen our 
attention to the ordinary and the everyday,*! to enable us to discern 
more finely and fully the disclosures of our own experience.” Here, 





~ Experience and God (New York: Fordham University Press, 1995), 13. 
Ibid. 

31 For how philosophy performs an analogous function, the writings of 
Stanley Cavell are very important. Also see Stanley Rosen, Metaphysics in 
Ordinary Language (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999). 

2 In “Art” R. W. Emerson claims, “historically viewed, it has been the 
function of art to educate our perception of beauty. We are immersed in 
beauty, but our eyes have no clear vision. It needs, by the exhibition of single 
traits, to assist and lead the dormant taste. We carve and paint, or we behold 
what is carved and painted, as students of the mystery of Form. The virtue of 
art lies in detachment, in sequestering one object from the embarrassing vari- 
ety”; Emerson’s Essays: First and Second Series, ed. Irwin Edman (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1951), 248. 
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too, we can see a kinship between poetry and philosophy, for the task 
of philosophy is also that of symbolically transposing the ordinary and 
the everyday in such a way as to feel more fully their force and to 
trace more intricately the weave of the patterns in which we are en- 
veloped and to which we contribute. 

It is possible to grant the asymmetry between experience and ex- 
pression upon which Smith insists but also to accord certain modes of 
expression the status of phenomena. Experience is disclosive of be- 
ing in such a manner as to call forth various experiments in symbolic 
articulation, including ones in linguistic expression. This is to say, in 
explicit reference to our ontological focus, only what Smith asserts in 
his insistence that experience drives toward expression. But, in this 
drive, being as disclosed in experience has come to be expressed not 
only in memorable but also in monumental ways. These historical ut- 
terances are of critical importance in our ongoing struggle to come to 
terms with being, more fully, to come to adequate terms with being as 
encountered in the quite different contexts of human experience.” 
Such historical utterances have attained, in rare cases, monumental 
status. They not only invite our attention but also demand a degree of 
respect bordering on, if not spilling over into, reverence. Certainly, 
Plato’s dialogues, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Spinoza’s Ethics, Hegel’s 
Logic, many of Charles Peirce’s manuscripts, Josiah Royce’s The 
World and the Individual, George Santayana’s Realms of Being, John 
Dewey's Experience and Nature, Martin Heideggers Being and 
Time, A. N. Whitehead’s Process and Reality, John Herman Randall, 
Jr.'s Nature and Historical Experience, and Justus Buchler’s Meta- 
physics of Natural Complexes, to name but the works most influen- 
tial in my own career, deserve such respect. 





33 In “Philosophical Interpretation and the Religious Dimension of Expe- 
rience,” Logos 2 (1981), Smith notes, “In addition to all the contents of experi- 
ence — persons, objects, situations, events, thoughts, relations — it is essential 
to notice that experience embraces contexts as well in the form of purposes 
and standpoints through which reality [or being] is received and interpreted. 
For these purposes and standpoints [might be identified by] . . . the term di- 
mensions, meaning thereby to indicate the major frames of meaning” in and 
through which reality or being is encountered and articulated (9; compare 
Experience and God, 36-42). Given the actual history of Western metaphys- 
ics, what above all else must be underscored is that the differential perspec- 
tive of the theoretical inquirer, especially when this perspective is taken to 
be that of an aloof spectator, is but one perspective among various other 
frames or dimensions. 
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Being has come to be articulated in these works in singularly ar- 
resting and seemingly inexhaustible ways, such that virtually every 
generation can profit from reading these texts anew. In our inexora- 
ble drive to go beyond our intellectual ancestors, we are paradoxically 
always engaged in the frustrating and exhilarating task of simply 
catching up to them. This is nowhere more evident and inescapable 
than in our efforts to plumb the depths of being. 


m 


Philosophy is akin to poetry, not least of all in its perennial strug- 
gle to give human voice to what so effectively resists anything re- 
motely approximating adequate articulation.” In this struggle, how- 
ever, monumental utterances have taken persuasive shape and 
exerted immense influence. They are among the most important ways 
in which being has manifested and yet manifests itself to us. The more 
directly experiential, less symbolically dependent forms of phenom- 
ena need as much to be squared with these textual monuments as 
these symbolic utterances need to be squared with the most forceful 
disclosures of our direct experience. 

One of the more recent experiments in ontology deserving to be 
seen as such a monument is not so much a single work or even a 
clearly unified doctrine as it is, in truth, a series of experiments con- 
nected by a sustained commitment to offering a compelling articula- 
tion of a categoreal scheme of deep-cutting and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. For those of you who know my work, it will come as no 
surprise that I am here referring to the efforts of Charles S. Peirce to 
formulate such a scheme.*® 





% To anticipate the conclusion of my paper, let me note here that the ex- 
pression “human voice” in this immediate context is being deliberately used 
as an echo of famous lines in Wallace Stevens’s “Chocorua to its Neighbors.” 
The title of this poem refers to the mountain where Wiliam James had his 
summer home (the one described in a letter to his sister Alice: “Oh, it’s the 
most delightful house you ever saw; has 14 doors, all opening outside”). It 
was here that James died. Chocorua is, especially for one as interested in 
American philosophy and poetry as I am, a place with “momentous ties”; 
George Santayana, Reason in Art, vol. 4 of The Life of Reason, (New York: 
Collier, 1962). 

3 Since this essay was given as the Presidential Address to the Meta- 
physical Society of America, and since such an occasion allows a personal re- 
mark such as this, I have not deleted this and similar remarks in the pub- 
lished version of my address. 
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Indeed, I know of no better first step toward an adequate account 
of the most pervasive features of reality than Peirce’s doctrine of cate- 
gories. In one place, Peirce describes this doctrine as “the vestibule 
of the labyrinth.” Yet I take the function of Peirce’s categories to be 
mainly heuristic: over the long course of his intellectual life (1839- 
1914), they were designed and modified, above all else, as guides and 
goads to investigation.” While they owe their origin (at least) partly 
to phenomenology, they owe their value mostly to the fecundity re- 
sulting from their deployment in quite diverse fields of empirical in- 
quiry. Two of the fields in which one can discern this function are 
cosmology and metaphysics. It should be recalled that metaphysics 
no less than cosmology is, for Peirce, a distinct field of empirical in- 
quiry: metaphysical investigation is not the work of transcendent rea- 
son but that of experimental intelligence in its continuously renewed 
efforts to do justice to the disclosures of our experience. Regarding 
this or any other branch of investigation, Peirce’s categories were de- 
signed to direct and animate the work of experimental intelligence. 
But, in stressing the heuristic and methodological role of Peirce’s cat- 
egories, I am not in the least precluding their cosmological or ontolog- 
ical status. There can be no question that, in his writings, Peirce’s cat- 
egories appear in cosmological and ontological (not merely heuristic) 
guise. Indeed, Peirce’s guess at the riddle of the cosmos encompasses 
his insistence upon acknowledging absolute chance, brute actuality, 
and evolving lawfulness as the defining features of the empirical uni- 
verse. But, logically prior to this cosmological conjecture regarding 
the most fundamental constituents of the universe,“ there is Peirce’s 
ontological doctrine concerning the most pervasive features of reality 





36 CP, 2.79. 

37 For an elaboration of this thesis see my “A lantern for the feet of in- 
quirers: The heuristic function of the Peircean categories,” Semiotica 136, 
no. 1 (2001): 201-16. 

“There is,” as-Richard J. Bernstein notes in Praxis and Action (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971), “a descriptive, empirical, 
pragmatic temper in Peirce’s use of the categories. The ‘proof’ or, more ac- 
curately, the adequacy of the categories is to be found in the ways in which 
Peirce uses them to illuminate fundamental similiarities and differences in 
everything we encounter” (178). 

3 See, for example, Peirce’s “A Guess at the Riddle,” in CP, 1.864416 
(esp. 1.400-14). The critical edition of this text can be found in Writings of 
Charles S. Peirce: A Chronological Edition, vol. 6 (1886-1890), ed. Peirce 
Edition Project (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2000), 166-210; also 
in The Essential Peirce 1:245—79. 
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(that is, the Peircean categories in their distinctly ontological guise). 
These categories are allegedly applicable not only to the actual uni- 
verse disclosed in the diverse modes of human experience but also to 
any imaginable order, at least insofar as such an order might be identi- 
fied and described by us.*! 

By attributing this scope to his categories, Peirce is in effect pro- 
viding the means by which we can delineate differences and likeness 
between what is and what might be. This is, however, misleading in- 
sofar as it suggests what is must be defined in opposition to, rather 
than inclusive of, what might be. To pursue this at present would 
force us to jump ahead of our story. Hence, allow me at this juncture 
to focus on Peirce’s categories precisely as categories of being, where 
the elaboration of them in this guise drives us ultimately to consider 
such topics as the relationship between possibility and actuality, 
though it initially forces us to attend somewhat minutely to the traits 
of whatever might be accorded being, in virtually any of its intelligible 
senses. 

Whatever is, in whatever way, must be discriminable from what- 
ever else does or might exist. Given that existence is not the sole 





Jt is instructive to recall that, in Peirce’s own mind, his philosophy was 
intimately connected with his cosmology, so much so that he went so far as 
to assert: “my philosophy may be described as the attempt of a physicist to 
make such conjecture as to the constitution of the universe as the methods of 
science may permit, with the aid of all that has been done by previous philos- 
ophers. ... The best that can be done is to supply a hypothesis [a guess at the 
riddle of the universe], not devoid of all likelihood, in the general line of 
growth of scientific ideas, and capable of being verified or refuted by future 
observers” (CP, 1.7). The ideas of absolute or objective chance, primordial or 
thoroughgoing evolution, and genuine or irreducible continuity seemed to 
him especially ones “in the general line of growth of scientific ideas.” Hence, 
tychism (his doctrine of absolute chance), synechism (his doctrine of irre- 
ducible continuity), and evolutionism were central to his vision of the cos- 


os. 

41 In “Charles S. Peirce: Community and Reality,” (Themes in American 
Philosophy: Purpose, Experience and Community [New York, Harper & 
Row, 1970], 80-108) John E. Smith has criticized Peirce for not wresting him- 
self free enough of “that modern tradition in philosophy according to which 
the key to being is found through being known” (104). That is, “Peirce seems 
to have underestimated the differential character of the controlled, theoreti- 
cal inquiry that is to issue in the real truth about things” (108). This is hardly 
an unjust charge. But, just as Peirce’s theory of signs, while crafted to offer 
the indispensable means for articulating a normative account of objective in- 
quiry, offers the tools for investigating virtually all other human uses of signs, 
so his approach to being, while unnecessarily limited by his dominant preoc- 
cupations (especially his interest in science), overspills the restrictive con- 
fines of his predominant concerns. 
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mode of being, it would be more exact to say whatever is, in whatever 
way, must be discriminable from whatever else is or might be, in 
whatever mode or manner of being these others possess. Whatever is 
stands in relation to what it is not (what is other than it) and does so 
in a manner bearing upon what it actually is. Peirce’s most abstract 
name for this mode of being is secondness. Peirce explains his use of 
this term in this way: secondness categorizes a being in reference to 
otherness or alterity, a one (or first) in relation to another (or sec- 
ond). One of his most felicitous neologisms for this mode of being is 
“obsistence.” The paradigm of obsistence is the emphatic manner in 
which physical objects forcefully react to one another, the brute colli- 
sions of material forces. At the heart of our experience is “a sense of 
compulsion, of a struggle between something within and something 
without.” Experience is, in its most rudimentary form, a phenome- 
non in which secondness or obsistence is predominant. It is a two- 
sided affair, involving the exertion of one thing upon another and the 
resistance by that other to this resistance.“ In this form, experience 
is a direct, dyadic, and dynamic encounter of self and other. Again, in 
this form, the experiential encounter of sentient organism and en- 
countered other approximates the existential relationship in its pure 
secondness, the brute actuality of one thing colliding with another. 
The encroachment of the other and the resistance to such encroach- 
ment lie at the center of experience. 

Upon sustained, phenomenological reflection, experience not 
only is but also must be more than this, since it is a medium of disclo- 
sure and thus a site of intelligibility. Moreover, experience must be 
more than either an encounter with otherness or a medium of disclo- 





“ There is good evidence that among Peirce’s earliest efforts to articu- 
late a doctrine of categories there are ones in which the threefold distinction 
among firstness, secondness, and thirdness is derived from the grammatical 
distinction of first, second, and third person pronouns (for example, “I,” 
“you,” and “it”). See, for example, Joseph Esposito, Evolutionary Metaphys- 
ics: The Development of Peirce’s Theory of Categories (Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University Press, 1980), 12. 

43 CP, 2.22. 

44 Peirce insists: “We can make no effort where we experience no resis- 
tance, no reaction” (CP, 2.84). The reverse is true, a point about which 
Peirce is explicit: “Effort supposes resistance. Where there is no effort there 
is no resistance, where there is no resistance there is no effort either in this 
world or any of the worlds of possibility” (CP, 1.820; compare 332). 

45 In Experience and God (in particular, in chapter 1, “The Recovery of 
Experience”) Smith offers an especially accessible and useful account of ex- 
perience conceived precisely as a medium of disclosure. 
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sure, since it reveals itself to involve in every concrete instance a ut- 
terly unique assemblage of immediate qualities. The assemblage of 
such qualities has its own qualitative immediacy (or ineffable unique- 
ness).46 Peirce’s category of thirdness is designed to highlight what- 
ever makes our experiences and indeed their disclosures sites of intel- 
ligibility. In contrast, his category of firstness is designed to call 
attention to the qualitatively immediate aspects of our experiential en- 
counters and their diverse disclosures. Even in its most rudimentary 
form, intelligibility involves how this can be related to that in relation 
to yet other matters (including laws or regularities). For instance, 
how the event of a spark can be related to that of an explosion in ref- 
erence to the properties of the materials involved and the dispositions 
inherent in such materials. But, whatever is, in whatever way it might 
be, is not a mere exemplification of a type or embodiment of qualities 
to be found elsewhere: it is something in itself, apart from all else 
(apart from not only the actual relationships in which it asserts its ob- 
sistent presence but also those complex relationships through which 
it can be interpreted, explained, or in some other way rendered intelli- 
gible). 

The immediate object of direct experience has a paradoxical 
character in being the most concrete and a quite abstract affair. Any 
existent, as it is actually encountered in experience, is a this-here- 
now; in effect, it insists upon being acknowledged. It aggressively 
forces itself upon our attention. Indeed, the mode of being character- 
istic of the existent is inseparable from this insistence, this forceful- 
ness. As experienced by us, however, this insistence is markedly an 
obsistence, “the active oppugnancy”” of what resists our exertions 
and, not infrequently, contravenes our expectations. Insistence and 
obsistence hence name the same phenomenon, but from opposite 





46 Both as an interpreter of Peirce and as a philosopher in its own right, 
John Dewey throws much light on the qualitative dimensions partly constitu- 
tive of any human experience and, more broadly, of whatever is disclosed in 
such experience. See especially “Peirce’s Theory of Quality” and “Qualitative 
Thought.” The latter originally appeared in Journal of Philosophy 32 (De- 
cember 1935): 701-8. It can also be found in The Later Works of John Dewey, 
vol. 11, ed. Jo Ann Boydston (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1991), 86-94. “Qualitative Thought” first appeared in Symposium 1 (January 
1930): 6-32. It can also be found in The Later Works of John Dewey, vol. 5, 
ed. Jo Ann Boydston (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1988), 
243-62. 

47 CP, 8.291. 
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sides of a dyadic relationship. The jagged edges and irresistible com- 
pulsions of our experiential encounters drive home to us the hecce- 
ity, the sheer thisness, of what envelopes or inhabits us. In a sense, 
the experience of hecceity underwrites our conception of concrete- 
ness: our ideas and fancies, expectations and desires, seem to be ethe- 
real and even inconsequential in their inability to hold their ground 
against the puncture of such edges or the pressure of such compul- 
sions. However we define concrete reality, our definition should ac- 
cord a prominent place to obsistent otherness (or active oppug- 
nancy). 

If we take, however, the immediate object of direct experience to 
be simply the sheer thisness of an obsistent other—that is, if we take 
some this-here-now in utter abstraction from all else—we have mis- 
taken an abstract, because abstracted, existent for the most concrete 
of realities. We have committed what Whitehead calls “the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness.”# The dyadic relations between this and 
that, here and there, now and then, are not the only and often not the 
most important relations in and through which others are encoun- 
tered in our experience. Immediately dyadic relations are, in them- 
selves, irreducibly singular ones providing no basis for prediction or, 
of at least equal weight, retrodiction.™ To take a very simple example, 
this chair here and now is, for virtually all practical purposes, the 
same as the one perceived in another place at an earlier time. In gen- 
eral, some notion of continuity must be invoked in order to make 
sense out of both the process of experience itself and what is encoun- 
tered in this process, out of the tangled course of our experiential pro- 
cesses and also what these processes reveals about our world and our 
selves. Indeed, experience is itself a continuum disclosive of myriad 
forms of continuity. The disjointed, ruptured, and fragmentary char- 
acter of so much of our experience is itself only possible on the sup- 
position that, to some extent, experience is a continuum. 





48 Peirce’s use of this term signals his indebtedness to John Duns 
Scotus. In general, he thought that philosophers had much to learn by open- 
ing “the dusty folios of the scholastic doctors” (CP, 1.15). In particular, he 
supposed the subtle doctor to be an exemplary practitioner of philosophical 
investigation. One of the reasons prompting this assessment directly con- 
cerns the nature of our own inquiry: “The great object of the metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus is so to state the results of ordinary experience, that it shall not 
close any positive experimental inquiry, or pronounce anything positively ob- 
servable to be a priori impossible” (CP, 7.395). 

49 See especially Science and the Modern World (New York Macmillan, 
1925), chap. 3, esp. 50-1; also Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology 
(New York: The Free Press, 1978), 18. 
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The very course of experience is propelled in no small measure 
by the activity of signs (what Pierce called “semiosis”).°! This can be 
readily seen, typically this is related to that only in reference to some- 
thing other than either this or that, and since what serves to conjoin 
otherwise disparate affairs functions as a sign. Whatever functions as 
a sign, however, is one. Accordingly, the very structure of experience 
might arguably be identified with that of semiosis, since this structure 
results from the complex interplay of past, present, and future 
wherein the variable relationships among these temporal dimensions 
ineluctably take the form of object, sign, and interpretant.” For exam- 
ple, the present interprets the past to the future. In addition, the fu- 
ture emerges in such a way as to demand at present a reinterpretation 





5 What William James, in Pragmatism (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1975), calls “retroactive legislation” (107) pertains to this point. So too 
does what Abraham Drassinower, in Freud’s Theory of Culture: Eros, Loss, 
and Politics (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003), calls “retrospective resig- 
nification” (see, for example, 79; also 93). Finally, Michael S. Roth, in Psy- 
cho-Analysis as History: Negation and Freedom in Freud (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1995), uses “retrodiction” in the sense to which I am calling 
attention here. The capacity to predict what will take place is undeniably an 
extremely important human achievement. The capacity, however, to make 
sense of the present by narrating the ways this present encompasses the sig- 
nificance of the past—in a word, the capacity of retrodiction—is an equally 
important human achievement. The challenge of doing so convincingly is no 
less than that of making reliable predictions. The history of philosophy and, 
in particular, that of metaphysics is, in my judgment, inseparable from our 
continuously renewed efforts to make convincing sense of our philosophical 
present by narrating the historical emergence of this particular present from 
along history. It is not incidental or insignificant that one of the greatest con- 
tributions to first philosophy, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, contains a narration of 
the history leading up to his own endeavors. 

51 CP, 5.478, 484, 488-9. For the critically edited form of this text, see 
chap. 28 (“Pragmatism”) of The Essential Peirce: Selected Philosophical 
Writings, vol. 2 (1893-1913), ed. Peirce Edition Project (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1998). 

52In his major contribution to metaphysics, Experience and Nature 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1988), John Dewey offers an 
intriguing suggestion bearing directly upon this matter. There he intriguingly 
suggests: “Qualitative individuality and constant relations, contingency and 
need, movement and arrest are common traits of all existence. This fact is 
source both of values and their precariousness; both of immediate posses- 
sion which is causal and of reflection which is a precondition of secure at- 
tainment and appropriation. Any theory that detects and defines these traits 
[and Dewey identifies metaphysics with such a theory] is therefore but a 
ground-map of the province of criticism, establishing base lines to be em- 
ployed in more intricate triangulations” (308-9). The intricate triangulations 
among the three dimensions of temporal flux are, I suggest, a specific exam- 
ple of what Dewey has in mind in making this suggestion. 
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of the past. That is, the conflict between our prior and eventual un- 
derstanding generates what is most likely the characteristic form of 
human learning, a form memorably articulated by G. W. F. Hegel: “We 
learn by experience that we meant something other than we meant to 
mean; and this correction compels us to go back . . . and understand- 
ing it [our prior take] in some other way.” 

Though one might quarrel with aspects of these suggestions re- 
garding how to conceive experience itself as a process of semiosis, 
this much seems certain: in our experience, the dyadic relation of ob- 
sistent confrontation is interwoven with triadic relations of immanent 
intelligibility. The direct, dyadic, and dynamic aspect of experience 
is, in the concrete actuality of our lived experience, inseparable from 
the mediated, triadic, and transuasive dimensions of this continuum. 
In brief, experience is a direct yet mediated encounter with, for the 
most part, those salient features of our proximate environment we 
are, by virtue of our histories, disposed to discern. 

To conceptualize the flux of our experience is, according to 
thinkers such as William James and Henri Bergson, to render discrete 
and static what is inherently continuous and fluid (or dynamic). Con- 
ceptual mediation appears on their overlapping accounts to disfigure, 
perhaps beyond recognition, the seamless continuity of immediate ex- 
perience. In contrast to such an evaluation of mediation, conceptual 
and otherwise, Hegel and Peirce contend articulation is a bid for, not 
a lapse from, concreteness. Concreteness is not so much given in im- 
mediate perception as it is won by the diverse forms of symbolic me- 
diation to which our lived experience does more than passively lend 
itself.” Our lived experience drives toward diverse articulation in dif- 
ferent media (compare Smith). There is, however, a sense in which 
concreteness is given, ordinarily a vivid yet vague sense. Thus, it is 
helpful to distinguish especially between concreteness in its firstness 
(in its qualitative immediacy) and in its thirdness (the form it takes as 
a result of our ongoing efforts to render what we have encountered in 
experience more fully related and adequately mediated than our ini- 
tial characterizations of immediate experience even remotely inti- 
mate). Concreteness is both a gift and a task, something from which 
we commence by the graciousness of forces other than us and some- 





53 Phenomenology of Spirit, trans. A. V. Miller (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1981), 31. 

54 See, for example, James’s Pragmatism, 121; also his The Meaning of 
Truth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1978), 211. 
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thing toward which we move by our own exertion, imagination, and 
persistence. 

In “Being, Immediacy, and Articulation,” John E. Smith argues 
“articulation is not alien to Being” or, stated positively, “articulation is 
integral to Being.”© In the sense intended by him, articulation is con- 
joined to a primordial, pervasive feature of being itself, what Smith 
calls “expression.” After identifying being with power, he connects 
power with insistence, persistence, and expression.5” My inclination 
is to take up this suggestion, but in a way more closely allied to 
Peirce’s attempt to delineate, in light of his categories, the features of 
being as power. This involves adding to Smith’s list in one respect but 
subtracting from it in another. There is a sense in which firstness is 
absent from his list, though a sensitivity to this category of being in- 
forms and indeed animates the whole of his discussion. Hence, I am 
inclined to add firstness as a mark of being. Moreover, there is a sense 
in which both persistence and expression, precisely as Smith defines 
these terms, are exemplifications of thirdness. For persistence and 
expression are both instances of continuity. Accordingly, what I pro- 
pose as the marks of being are ipseity, alterity, and continuity. In their 
own firstness, these terms are being used to evoke phenomenologi- 
cally ubiquitous features of whatever is, in whatever way. But, in their 
thirdness (in their open-ended significance), these terms are best seen 
as rubrics under which a continuously widening array of discrim- 
inable traits are properly subsumed (for example, the traits of persis- 
tence and expression under the rubric of continuity). Despite my al- 
teration of Smith’s categoreal distinctions, my aim is the same as his— 
above all, to render somewhat plausible the claim regarding expres- 
sion as integral to being. 

Firstness, the most elusive of Peirce’s categories,” is in several 
important respects, especially in this context, the most important. 





55 Smith, “Being, Immediacy, and Articulation,” 595, 605. 

58 Compare Modes of Thought, chap. 2 (“Expression”). 

57 Thid., 597. 

58Jn “A Guess at the Riddle,” he notes, “the conception of the absolutely 
first eludes every attempt to grasp it” (CP, 1.362). He also notes here: “The 
idea of second must be reckoned as an easy one to comprehend”: it is “emi- 
nently hard and tangible.” The category of secondness is indeed “very famil- 
iar” since “it is forced upon us daily; it is the main lesson of life.” Whereas in 
youth everything seems absolutely fresh and we ourselves feel boundlessly 
free, “limitation, conflict, constraint, and secondness generally, make up the 
teaching of experience.” In contrast the ease with which this category can be 
comprehended, that of firstness “is so tender that you cannot touch it with- 
out spoiling it” (CP, 1.358). 
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This category designates what anything is in itself, apart from all else 
(hence, my proposal to use “ipseity” as a name for firstness in its role 
as a category of being). Peirce’s categories in both their separateness 
and interconnection might be described as central to his efforts to 
counteract the forms of reductionism seemingly underwritten by the 
dramatic successes of the physical sciences (and this from a thinker 
who identified himself as having physicistic prejudices™). Conse- 
quently, firstness might be seen as a protest against the tendency to 
reduce any being whatsoever to a nexus of relationships such that the 
being in question is not anything in itself apart from these relation- 
ships. Whatever we encounter in experience or merely conjure in 
imagination is akin to a dream, insofar as it exhibits a qualitative im- 
mediacy and ineffable uniqueness inviting recognition but resisting ar- 
ticulation. In “Experience,” R. W. Emerson identifies the most un- 
handsome part of the human condition in terms perhaps relevant to 
our understanding of this category. “I take,” he writes there, “this eva- 
nescence and lubricity of all objects, which lets them slip through our 
fingers when we clutch hardest, to be the most unhandsome part of 
our condition." Being is always in some respect mercury in the 
mind’s hands: the more pressure our conceptual fingers expend in 
their efforts to hold being firmly in their clutch, the more lubricious it 
proves to be. The haunting sense of “ever not quite”®! and “ever not 
yet” upon which William James insists points to the lubricity of being, 





59 CP, 6.322. 

6 This is a text from Emerson’s “Experience,” in Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Selected Essays, ed. Larzer Ziff (New York: Penguin Books, 1988), 288. See 
Stanley Cavell, Conditions Handsome and Unhandsome: The Constitution 
of Emersonian Perfectionism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 

61 One of the many places in which James uses this expression is “Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results” (1898), the essay so important 
for calling Peirce to the attention of the philosophical world and, beyond 
this, for effectively launching the pragmatic movement. It is appropriate to 
note here that, in this paper, James asserted: “Philosophers are after all like 
poets. They are pathfinders. What every one can feel, what every one can 
know in the bone and marrow of him, they sometimes find words for and ex- 
press. The words and thoughts of the philosophers are not exactly the words 
and thoughts of the poets — worse luck. But both alike have the same func- 
tion. They are, if I may use a simile, so many spots, or blazes — blazes made 
by the axe of the human intellect on the trees of the otherwise trackless for- 
est of human experience”; The Writings of William James: A Comprehen- 
sive Edition, ed. John J. McDermott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1977), 346-7. 
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the quality so tender as to be destroyed by our touch. One irony here 
is that one of the traditional concepts used for articulating the most 
concrete and basic of realities (being in itself) is employed by Peirce 
to designate the most evanescent and elusive aspect of any being 
whatsoever. 

As a category of being, alterity or secondness is (as already 
noted) “not mere twoness but active oppugnancy.”® It is the mark of 
a being insofar as that being stands in opposition to beings other than 
itself. As a mark of being, then, alterity is appropriately designated as 
opposition or obsistence. 

As a category of being, continuity or thirdness brings into focus 
the field of relations in which anything whatsoever is either always al- 
ready implicated or ever open to participation. This field of enfolded 
but also outreaching relations, many of which are more complex than 
dyadic relations of action and reaction, effort and resistance, offers 
the means by which to evaluate the reliability of at least some of our 
predictive and retrodictive signs. The irreducibly triadic relationship 
illustrated in the seemingly simple act of human giving (an act not an- 
alyzable into anything simpler than a giver, gift, and recipient in con- 
junction with each other) is observable in some of the more complex 
forms of natural processes, such that these processes are in effect in- 
stances of semiosis (or sign-activity), quite apart from any conscious 
utterer or even any actual interpreter. 

Insofar as substance is a way of calling attention to some tempo- 
rally thick and causally efficacious continuum, there may be nothing 
problematic about our recourse to the category of substance.® While 
the natural world is not one continuous whole in which all things are 
intimately connected with (much less internally related to) one an- 
other, it is (to use David Weissman’s illuminating terms) an incredibly 
complex affair of nested and overlapping continua.“ Substantial iden- 
tity as a uniquely identifiable temporal continuum is but one of the 





& CP, 8.291. 

6 See Vincent Potter, Peirce’s Philosophical Perspectives (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1996), chap. 7 (“Peirce on ‘Substance’ and ‘Foun- 
dations”). Also, my Peirce’s Approach to the Self (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1989), 81-2, 86; Kory Spencer Sorrell, Representative Prac- 
tices: Peirce, Pragmatism and Feminist Epistemology (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 2004). Finally, Andrew Reck’s Presidential Address to the 
MSA, “Being and Substance,” Review of Metaphysics 31, no. 4 (June 1978), is 
a helpful treatment of this thorny topic. 

6 Though he uses this terminology in a number of places, my own think- 
ing has been influenced by how he employs it in Social Ontology (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 2000) to elaborate these important features of dy- 
namic systems. 
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more salient forms of the overlapping and nested continua disclosed 
in our experience and designated by various modes of expression. 

In his Autobiography, Charles Darwin recalls “Professor 
Sedgwick, etc.”: 


This tour was of decided use in teaching me how to make out the geol- 
ogy of a country. Sedgwick often sent me on a line parallel to his, tell- 
ing me to bring back specimens of the rocks and to mark the stratifica- 
tion on a map. I have little doubt that he did this for my own good, as I 
was too ignorant to have aided him. On this tour I had a striking in- 
stance on how easy it is to overlook phenomena, however conspicuous, 
before they have been observed by any one. We spent many hours in 
C'wm Idwal, examining all the rocks with extreme care, as Sedgwick 
was anxious to find fossils in them. But neither of us saw a trace of the 
wonderful glacial phenomena all around us; we did not notice the 
plainly scored rocks, the perched boulders, the lateral and terminal mo- 
raines. Yet these phenomena are so conspicuous that, as I declared ina 
paper published many years long afterwards in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine [1842], a house burnt down by fire did not tell its story more plainly 
than did this valley. 


Glacial formations and fossilized remains of individuals representing 
extinct species tell a story no less than a house burnt down by fire or 
the clues unwittingly left by the burglar. Each one of these tells its 
story by virtue of the enfolded and outreaching relations, some of 
which are already in place and many of which remain to be instituted 
or established, constituting some distinctive field within the natural 
world (that is, some nested and overlapping network of continua, 
events, and qualia). 

Emerson describes language as “fossil poetry.” But, conversely, 
we might describe fossils as lithic poems. The stories told by rock 
formations no less than those told by burnt houses, clearly apart from 
any intent on the part of either these sedimented structures or ruined 





& Charles Darwin, The Autobiography and Selected Letters, ed. Francis 
Darwin (New York: Dover, 1958), 25-6. I am indebted to Robert Frodeman 
for not only reminding me of this wonderful passage in Darwin’s Autobiogra- 
phy but also connecting it explicitly with the Peircean understanding of 
semiosis extending to the telltale signs unintentionally formed in natural pro- 
cesses far removed from animal communication. He did so in a talk entitled 
“The Philosophy of (Field) Science” (The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, PA, 29 February 2003). In The Problem of Christianity (New 
York: Macmillan, 1918), Josiah Royce makes (as John Smith reminded me) a 
similar claim regarding the Grand Canyon: “Its walls record, in their stratifi- 
cation, a vast series of long-past changes” (2:146). 

% “The Poet,” in Ralph Waldo Emerson: Selected Essays, 271. 
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edifices to provide the pieces of any narrative, are more than un- 
grounded projections of the human imagination. The preserved forms 
of primeval speech (any human language precisely insofar as it still is 
fossil poetry) no less than the lithic poems of fossilized remains are 
also more than such projections. They are truly inscriptions in a field 
of articulation in whose movements and rhythms we are, apart from 
awareness or intention, caught up.®’ Their intelligibility, at least, as of- 
ten outstrips our intelligence as does our intelligence grasp their sig- 
nificance. But the grasp of the meaning of these inscriptions intimates 
that we are always already caught up in the hearing and indeed the en- 
actment of stories and poems having their origin in processes antedat- 
ing our lives and exertions, our awareness and contrivances (includ- 
ing the means by which we contrive to wrest meaning from these 
inscriptions). There is unquestionably a crucial sense in which our 
minds and the meanings on which they sustain themselves are 
achievements. There is, however, an equally important sense in which 
minds and meanings are parts of an inheritance, initially having the 
status of a gift rather than an accomplishment. The categories of 
Peirce help us to see that all of the meanings we make are part of pro- 
cesses of articulation having origins and outcomes far transcending 
human comprehension or purpose.® If experience is to be trusted at 
all, ours is a world of luminous qualities in all their infinite richness 
and one of brute actualities in all their ubiquitous pressure. But ours 
is also a world of enveloping—and indeed evolving—intelligibility. At 
the very least, then, Peirce’s categories are resources for bringing just 
these three facets of our world into clear, steady focus. 

The human animal is, at once, a unique site of such evolving intel- 
ligibility (in our physiological structure, for example, a long history is 
inscribed) and a self-conscious, self-directed agent for whom such 
processes as the interpretation of signs, the narration of events, and 
the conduct of inquiry can be undertaken in a self-critical, self-con- 
trolled manner. In light of this, any account of any scheme of 





87 See my “Marking Distinctions and Making Differences: Being As Dia- 
lectic,” in Being and Dialectic: Metaphysics as a Cultural Presence, ed. 
William Desmond and Joseph Grange (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2000), 37. 

88 See ibid. 
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categories aiming at the degree and kind of intelligibility historically 
associated with metaphysics must include a portrait, however 
sketchy, of the being offering such an account. Indeed, the only hu- 
manly adequate form of metaphysics is one in which the portrait of 
the metaphysician (the being who is able not only to undertake the 
questioning of being but also to be ceaselessly subjected itself to the 
interrogations of being and indeed the other forms of address so 
deeply woven into the fabric of our experience) makes sense within 
the account of the universe being articulated. As Naomi Scheman 
suggests, there is in philosophy the demand that the “the world is my 
world, that it makes sense to me,” but also “that I make sense in it, 
that I inhabit it with others who are intelligible to me and to whom I 
am intelligible.” Striving to speak in a human voice entails speaking 
about the world in such a way that speech and other forms of articula- 
tion are not effectively rendered impossible, in such a way that what- 
ever is claimed to be the ultimate constitution of the empirical world 
is hospitable to the emergence of sign-using and eventually symbol- 
making beings. On my account, at least, our modes of articulation 
count heavily against supposing the muteness of being. Put posi- 





© “Forms of life: mapping the rough ground,” in The Cambridge Com- 
panion to Wittgenstein, ed. Hans Sluga and David G. Stern (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1996), 401. Some of the essays in William James’s 
The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, especially 
“The Sentiment of Rationality,” in effect argue just this point: we demand a 
world in which our energies and exertions, our actions and struggles, have 
an intelligible place. Finally, the all too ignored American philosopher John 
William Miller in The Midworld of Symbols (New York: W. W. Norton, 1982) 
makes this point with characteristic force when he asserts: “[T]here is no es- 
caping an account of the world that can include the utterances, the affirma- 
tions, and denials that permit any world to be intelligible” (129). “The per- 
son, utterance, and the world become,” for him, “inseparable” (70). What he 
is “unwilling to say is, ‘There is the world, and here are the signs” and sym- 
bols by which we articulate the world (191). No wedge is to be driven be- 
tween articulation and being. But, as Miller notes in The Paradox of Cause 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1978), “what we must have is then to be not only 
our own, but also a world” (118). What manifests itself in our various modes 
of articulation is an enveloping, (to some extent) sustaining, and hazardous 
order transcending anything yet articulated. In The Fateful Shapes of Hu- 
man Freedom: John William Miller and the Crises of Modernity (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 2003), I explore these points in detail. 
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tively, we are articulate animals for the most part because our histo- 
ries have adapted us to be such creatively responsive beings: our ca- 
pacity for articulation can itself be read as a sign of nothing less than 
the eloquence of being.” To speak in a human voice, then, involves 
accrediting human utterance with ontological weight and, in turn, ac- 
knowledging the possibility that whatever we encounter is expressive 
in ways we are able only crudely to discern. In brief, it involves speak- 
ing in such a way that human speakers are not ontological anomalies: 
they make sense in the world as it is being articulated by them. 


IV 


Against such an ontological backdrop as the one just present, 
hence, allow me to sketch very briefly my understanding of the 
psyche, of the being who is ineluctably caught up in the work of artic- 
ulation, because of the psyche’s being so creatively responsive to 
what is astir around and inside it. At the conclusion of the chapter in 
Modes of Thought devoted to “Expression,” a chapter to which this ad- 
dress owes a great deal, Whitehead states: “the mentality of mankind 
and the language of mankind created each other. If we like to assume 
the rise of language as a given fact, then it is not going too far to say 
that the souls of men are the gift from language to mankind.””! He 
adds, “The account of the sixth day [of creation] should be written, He 
[God] gave them speech, and they became souls.”” On this account, 
we become souls by virtue of our acquisition of and reliance on lan- 
guage. We might even say that wvy7 is the offspring of Bloc and 
dovos, though the terms Adyos and language must be taken in a much 
broader sense than is customary. The sense in which Adyos is used in 
opposition to uŭðog is not in the least the most appropriate one in this 
context, for there is an encompassing sense in which Aoyos includes 
uŭðog as one of its irreducible forms and it is just this inclusive sense 
which is most relevant to my claim regarding wuyn. Aristotle’s most 





1 For a development and defense of this, see my “Expression: A tenta- 
tive formulation of an ontological category,” Revista Portuguesa de Filosofia 
53, no. 4 (1997): 615-27. 

71 Modes of Thought, (New York: Free Press, 1968), 40-1. 

72 Ibid., 41. 
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systematic account of being, at least as we have inherited it, very early 
assumes the form of a narrative in which the views of his predeces- 
sors are recollected. It would certainly be an exaggeration to say that 
Aristotle’s account of being opens with a story of what his predeces- 
sors said about being, but not too much of one, since he so quickly 
turns to their experiments in articulation as a way of orienting his 
own discussion. In general, AOyos appears at critical junctures to as- 
sume the form of pt@0s. Humans are not only story-telling animals; 
also our psyches are a nexus of narratively inherited, modified, and 
renegotiated roles, in all their nested and overlapping complexity. 

` Tf wuyn is indeed the offspring of Biog and Adyos (as Whitehead’s 
suggestion might be taken to imply), the meaning of Adyoc must be 
taken in a broad, metaphorical sense, though that of Bios might be 
taken in a more restricted, literal meaning. That is, it is imperative ei- 
ther to take Adyoc, as (for example) Peirce, Cassirer, and Langer do, 
as a term covering the entire range of human symbolization (art and 
ritual as much as language and, more narrowly still, argumentation) 
or to find another term by which to designate this range. The explan- 
atory and evidential uses of language, narrowly conceived, covers 
only a small segment of a vast spectrum. The articulation of being is 
undertaken not only with diverse motives but also in different media, 
though the dominant bias of Western philosophy has tended to be one 
of privileging linguistic articulation in its theoretical forms. 

Martin Heidegger, John Dewey, John Herman Randall, Jr., and 
others have alerted us to the ways and the extent to which this bias 
distorts our understanding. They have helped us to see how insis- 
tently the question of being has been addressed principally in refer- 
ence to the differential perspective of the theoretical inquirer and, 
thus, how compulsively this question has been considered mainly in 
terms of being known.” The distinct yet overlapping contexts in 
which our encounters with and articulations of being, however, take 
place are not, in their broad outlines much less than in their defining 
features, reducible to the highly specialized context of controlled in- 
quiry. Moreover, too often our conception of articulation has been 





, TI intend the psychoanalytic connotations associated with compulsion, 
for what I observe in Western ontology in this particular respect is something 
approximating a repetition compulsion. 
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uncritically restricted to the forms of articulation made possible by 
language in a somewhat narrow sense. Accordingly, ritual and arts 
other than literary ones are unfairly slighted in their ontological bear- 
ing. 

Being is not exhausted by what can be known from the sophisti- 
cated perspective of the theoretical investigator, nor is articulation 
limited to what can be expressed in language. Ours is not only a sign- 
using but also a symbol-making mind (Susanne Langer thus refers to 
the mind of humans as “symbolific”);“ and this capacity points to a 
complex inheritance by which a quite unique form of animal life trans- 
forms itself into an expressive power of unlimited reach.” There are, 
however, countless (manifest as well as hidden) continuities between 
this expressive power and the incipient expressions manifest virtually 
at every scale of observation and in every more or less distinct frame 
of encounter and articulation.” The expressiveness integral to being 
is only one facet of being,” along with the lubricity and obsistence of 
being. Emphasis upon and indeed celebration of this expressiveness 
in no way eliminate the ineffable and irrational aspects of whatever 
we encounter, in whatever manner and context. The qualitatively 





74 One place where this is found in her writings is in Philosophy in a 
New Key (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), 51. 

% This recalls the trope used by Whitehead, noted at the outset of this 
paper. Recall that, for him, the self is a route of inheritance. The human self 
in its present actuality is, at once, an inheritor of a determinate past and a 
benefactor of an indeterminate future. 

78 Once again, the insights of John E. Smith are extremely useful for de- 
lineating the most crucial features of human experience. In “Philosophical 
Interpretation and the Religious Dimension of Experience,” Logos 2 (1981), 
he notes: “In addition to all the contents of experience — persons, objects, sit- 
uations, events, thoughts, relations ~- it is essential to notice that experience 
embraces contexts as well in the form of purposes and standpoints through 
which reality is received and interpreted. For these purposes and stand- 
points I use the term dimension, meaning thereby to indicate the major 
frames of meaning in which reality comes to us” (9). In the history of meta- 
physics, theoria has been accorded undue and, often, undetected privilege as 
the most authoritative frame of meaning. Following Dewey, John Herman 
Randall, Jr., Smith and others, I am trying here to counteract this tendency. 

T See my “Expression: A tentative formulation of an ontological cate- 
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unique and brutally oppositional aspects of whatever manifests itself 
to and through us are as integral to it as is the vast network of evolv- 
ing connections on which prediction and retrodiction so utterly de- 
pend. The haunting elusiveness of firstness and the rude shocks of 
secondness are one with the always unfinished mediations of third- 
ness. Lubricity, obsistence, and intelligibility are marks of being, at 
least when we take the disclosures of our experience in their diverse 
contexts with the cultivated naiveté these disclosures deserve,” and 
also when we accord our experiments in articulation, in all of their va- 
riety, the ontological relevance these diverse experiments likewise de- 
serve. The marks of being are nothing other than those traits (espe- 
cially the ubiquitous or, at least, the most general traits) by which any 
being we encounter in experience can be identified or described 
(ranging from our simplest ostensive designations—“This chair 
here!”—to our most elaborate theoretical articulations). Expression 
is among these traits, for being is inherently, irrepressibly, ceaselessly 
expressive. Human speech is, on this telling, not the only articulate 
sound in a senseless universe. It is rather the prolongation and inten- 
sification of energies and processes far outrunning human awareness 
or control. It is far less a bounded locus than a self-transcending his- 
tory interesting with other such histories (for example, that of the hu- 
man species and also that of the particular culture in which any hu- 
man animal is inevitably reared). 

We are no more imprisoned in language or our other modes of 
symbolization than we are imprisoned in our bodies. The biological 
inheritance of the body not only makes possible the gift of speech and 





% In Experience and Nature (Carbondale: Southern Ilinois University 
Press, 1988), John Dewey writes: “An empirical philosophy is . . . a kind of in- 
tellectual disrobing. We cannot permanently divest ourselves of the intellec- 
tual habits we take on and wear when we assimilate the culture of our time 
and place. But intelligent furthering of culture demands that we take some 
of them off [that is, they we critically distance ourselves from some of our 
modes of experience and articulation], that we inspect them critically to see 
what they are made of and what wearing them does to us. We cannot 
achieve recovery of primitive naïveté. But there is attainable a cultivated 
naiveté of eye, ear and thought, one that can be acquired only through the 
discipline of severe thought” (40). 
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other forms of symbolization but also is itself (quite apart from inten- 
tion or consciousness) a medium of expression. The complex play of 
acquisition and expenditure, of inheritance and investment, involved 
in the distinctively human forms of symbolization shows how rela- 
tively stable forms and seemingly evanescent occurrences are the 
warp and woof of natural processes. If we take language as our para- 
digm in this one respect, then relatively stable forms are historically 
emergent though far from inherently immutable forms; moreover, 
seemingly inconsequential events can carry momentous conse- 
quences, for they can be critical points in generative processes at 
which radical transformations are initiated. The massive stability of 
linguistic forms is the largely unintended consequence of countless 
employments of these enduring forms; the iteration of the forms, how- 
ever, always holds the possibility (however remote at a particular 
time) of far-reaching alterations. The processes in and through which 
forms acquire their identifying features and functions are ones in 
which the ceaselessly repeated iteration of relatively secure forms 
drives by its own force toward the transformation and not infre- 
quently even the annihilation of these forms. One account of such 
processes (for example, that of Whitehead) invokes the ingression of 
eternal forms. Another story, however, rests content with the emer- 
gence of mutable forms, from the ground up, as it were. The genera- 
tive processes observable in the natural world are, for those commit- 
ted to this more or less Darwinian story of alterable ‘forms, 
Urphdnomene in a sense Ernst Cassirer borrowed from Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe.” They are phenomena behind which we can- 
not go; hence, Cassirer refers to them as Basisphdnomene.™ To ap- 
peal to principles of explanation that go behind these phenomena is to 
take fanciful flight from the experiential arenas in which our words 
and utterances alone convey meaning. The Urphdnomene most rele- 
vant to this discussion are those vital processes in which symbolic fac- 
tors play a transformative and indeed transfigurative role. It is by 





V The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, vol. 4, The Metaphysics of Sym- 
bolic Forms (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1996). 
% Ibid., xviii. 
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appealing to these processes that we render them and all else explica- 
ble, insofar as they or anything else can be explained. 

Stanley Cavell notes “the human effort to escape our human- 
ness.”8! This is not necessarily an effort to be disparaged or ridiculed. 
It is a persistent drive, taking protean forms. This effort is, however, a 
drive about which one of the most forceful voices in American poetry 
has, in effect, written sternly: 

To say more than human things with human voice, 

That cannot be; to say human things with more 

Than human voice, that, also, cannot be; 


To speak humanly from the height or from the depth 
Of human things, that is acutest speech. 


Philosophical utterances can be instances of “acutest speech,” 
but only if they tirelessly counteract our human effort to escape our 
humanness and effectively resist our desperate temptation to speak in 
more than human voice.® Herein lies yet another important respect 
in which the best of philosophy is akin to the best of poetry.™ It pro- 
vides us with this crucial reminder: like poetry, metaphysics at its best 
is never anything more than a continuous striving to speak in a human 





81 The New Yet Unapproachable America, 87. 

& Wallace Stevens, “Chocorua to Its Neighbors.” 

83 Perhaps the most characteristic way in which philosophers have tried 
to speak in more than human voice is to attain absolute precision and apod- 
ictic certainty even in metaphysical discourse. Here Peirce offers a number 
of crucial correctives. Approximation is, he insists, the only fabric out of 
which philosophy can be woven (CP, 1.404). Even more pointedly, he 
claims: “The demonstrations of the metaphysician are all moonshine. The 
best that can be done is to supply a hypothesis” (CP, 1.7). In a letter to 
William James quoted in Ralph Barton Perry’s The Thought and Character of 
William James, vol. 2 (Boston: Boston, Little, & Brown, 1935), Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., confessed: “I think none of the philosophers sufficiently 
humble” (462). This lack of humility has all too often made the philosophical 
voice in human culture an all too inhuman voice. But one can, in a knowing, 
inhumane tone, denounce or, worse, ridicule those who struggle to escape 
their humanness, especially their finitude, historicity, and mortality. And, as 
James notes in “The Social Value of the College-Bred,” in Essays, Com- 
ments, and Reviews (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987), “By their 
tone are all things human either lost or saved” (111). Perhaps more than any- 
thing else, the human voice is lost or achieved by the tone in which it articu- 
lates its criticisms and affirmations. 
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voice about what is most intimately yet elusively familiar, everyday 
experience in its broadest reach and deepest import. Neither ordi- 
nary language nor any extant technical vocabulary is adequate to the 
articulation of such experience, for such experience is itself (whether 
acknowledged as such or not) an articulation of nothing less than 





81 Though Whitehead stresses this kinship, it might not seem appropriate 
for me to do so in a paper drawing so heavily on Peirce. But it is, in fact, quite 
appropriate. Because this side of Peirce is insufficiently noted, however, it is 
reasonable for readers (even ones familiar with Peirce’s writings) to suppose 
otherwise. But I would strenuously argue that, even in the context of meta- 
physics (perhaps especially in this context), speaking in a Peircean voice 
does not preclude speaking in a poetic voice. Indeed, in response to the nat- 
uralist Georges Cuvier’s claim that “Metaphysics is another name for Meta- 
phor,” he insists: “if Cuvier was only using a metaphor himself, and meant by 
metaphor broad comparison on the ground of characters of a formal and 
highly abstract kind,” then metaphysics professes to be metaphor — that is 
just its merit — as it was Cuvier’s own merit in Zoology” (CP, 7.590). More- 
over, Peirce emphatically asserts: “[N]othing is truer than true poetry. And 
let me tell the scientific men that the artists are much finer and more accu- 
rate observers than they are, except of the special minutiae that the scientific 
man is looking for” (CP, 1.315). Artists no less than scientists draw distinc- 
tions and construct syntheses “in the interest of intelligibility.” Herein lies a 
deep affinity between art (including poetry) and science (including philoso- 
phy), an affinity explicitly underscored by Peirce: “The work of the poet or 
novelist is not so utterly different from that of the scientific man. The artist 
introduces a fiction; but it is not [at least in the best art] an arbitrary one; it 
exhibits affinities to which the mind accords a certain approval in pronounc- 
ing them beautiful, which if it is not exactly the same as saying that the syn- 
thesis is true, is something of the same general kind” (CP, 1.383). The affinity 
between art and science is that both are engaged in modes of articulation or- 
dained to exhibiting affinities and discerning differences. In the work of sci- 
entists, Peirce also appreciates the ineliminable role of metaphor in an irre- 
ducible sense (metaphor as a mode of utterance that cannot, without loss, be 
translated into a literal paraphrase). “The Universe as a argument is,” accord- 
ing to him, “necessarily a great work of art, a great poem — for every fine argu- 
ment is a poem and a symphony — just as every true poem is a sound argu- 
ment” (CP, 5.119). On this topic, see Michael Raposa, Peirce’s Philosophy of 
Religion (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989); also Christopher 
Hookway, chap. 11 (“On Reading God’s Great Poem”) of Truth, Rationality, 
and Pragmatism: Themes from Peirce (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000). Finally, for a deep sensitivity to the aesthetic dimensions of Peirce’s 
philosophical project, see Douglas R. Anderson, Creativity and the Philoso- 
phy of C. S. Peirce (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff, 1987). 

i 86 According to Peirce, metaphysics as part of philosophy “limits itself to 
so much of truth as can be inferred from common experience” (CP, 1.184). 
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being. But, as such an articulation, our experience is inescapably 
truncated, inchoate, and unelaborated.® For the purpose of articulat- 
ing more fully the disclosures of such experience, clues derived from 
extant philosophical vocabularies (for example, Peirce’s categoreal 
scheme) can be illuminating. But these inherited terms are adequate 
only insofar as they are continuously reinterpreted and thereby cre- 
atively appropriated. In this way, they become integral parts of an 
ongoing effort to speak in a truly human voice—hence, an inescap- 
ably poetic voice—of that to which human experience gives its more 
primordial expression.®” 


The Pennsylvania State University 





86 There is inherent in human experience what Cassirer calls “symbolic 
pregnance” (Priignanz), that which according to him gives, as John Michael 
Krois notes, in Cassirer: Symbolic Forms and History (New Haven: Yale 

. University Press, 1987), form and fecundity to human expression in its irre- 
ducibly different modes (63). For Krois’s illuminating exposition of this cen- 
tral notion in Cassirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms, see pp. 52-62 of this 
study. But, above all, see chap. 5 (‘Symbolic Pregnance”) of part 2 of Ernst 
Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, vol. 3, trans. Ralph Manheim 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957). 

87 The original title of this address was “Mutable Forms and Generative 
Processes.” But this is, in truth, the title of a paper yet to be written, one to- 
ward which this essay only gestures in its concluding section. A more accu- 
rate title is thus required. For this and other important suggestions, I am in- 
debted to Kory Spencer Sorrell, who took pains to help me put this address 
into a form worthy of the journal founded by Paul Weiss, also the person 
most responsible for there being a Metaphysical Society of America! I am 
also indebted to comments on earlier draft offered by Douglas Anderson, 
Wes DeMarco, Brian Martine, Jorge Nobo, David Weissman, and above all 
John E. Smith. 
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JACQUES MARITAIN: LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE 
NICHOLAS CAPALDI 


Tiss ARTICLE IS OCCASIONED BY THE RECENT APPEARANCE of three 
books focused on the life and thought of Jacques Maritain (1882- 
1973): Jude P. Dougherty, Jacques Maritain, An Intellectual Profile; 
John P. Hittinger, Liberty, Wisdom, and Grace, Thomism and Demo- 
cratic Political Theory; and Ralph McInerny, The Very Rich Hours of 
Jacques Maritain.: It is at the same time an attempt to reassess the 
work of arguably the most influential and important Catholic philoso- 
pher of the twentieth century. The Jacques Maritain Center at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame is producing a 21-volume edition of his works in 
English. There are now a growing number both of national and inter- 
national associations for the study of his thought. The unavoidable 
subtext is a reassessment of Catholic thought in general and some 
consideration of its future prospects. 


I 


Life and Influence. There are several reasons for dwelling on the 
life of Jacques Maritain. To begin, to weave a narrative, as McInerny 
does, of the connection between Maritain’s life and thought is to gain a 
deeper understanding of that thought. Moreover, Maritain’s thought 
evolved; and regardless of whether one prefers the earlier Maritain or 
the later Maritain, we gain a better understanding of that evolution 
and therefore in an important sense what the mature Maritain position 
is when we see what events occasioned the important transitions in 
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! Jude P. Dougherty, Jacques Maritain, An Intellectual Profile (hereaf- 
ter, “D”) (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2003); 
John P. Hittinger, Liberty, Wisdom, and Grace, Thomism and Democratic 
Political Theory (hereafter, “H”) (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2002); Ralph 
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Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2003). 
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his thought. Given the coherent narrative that McInerny provides, it 
would be difficult to dismiss the later thought. Maritain’s life and the 
evolution of his thinking was not a purely personal journey; it re- 
flected important intellectual and social issues of that period not only 
for the discipline of philosophy in general but for Catholic thought in 
particular. As Dougherty puts it, “Maritain’s long and varied career is 
a chronicle of his time as well as a personal journey.” To see how a 
first-rate mind grappled with those issues is again to gain a deeper un- 
derstanding of those issues as well as of Maritain himself. Finally, we 
are the inheritors of the intellectual and social issues of that period, 
and to understand Maritain is to understand ourselves better. 

Maritain was born in France into a context of liberal Protestant- 
ism infused with scientism, the belief that science could explain ev- 
erything and help solve every human problem. I dare say that this is 
still the dominant intellectual paradigm. We know it as secular hu- 
manism, but Maritain was familiar with it in Comte’s “religion of hu- 
manity.” Nevertheless, Maritain rejected that part of his intellectual 
inheritance because he came to see it as impoverished. Familiar as he 
was with the works of Emile Meyerson, Maritain recognized that posi- 
tivism misrepresented even science itself. “Maritain’s life work can be 
read as a rebuttal of contemporary claims that complex organic forms 
and the spiritual component of human nature are the result of mate- 
rial forces combining with random mutations, the result of necessity 
and chance, with no creative intelligence behind them. Cultural 
shifts, if not an outright hedonism, obviously flow from this line of 
reasoning.” For those of us who have had to make the same transi- 
tion, or who are in the process of making that transition, Maritain’s 
example becomes instructive. 

Maritain married a Jewess, Raissa Oumansoff, and they both con- 
verted to Catholicism in 1906. So the question is raised, did (and 
does) Catholic thought offer a viable alternative to the liberal, Protes- 
tant scientism of modernity? The Maritains came to Catholicism 
while it was still in the process of digesting the revival of St. Thomas 
endorsed by Leo XIII (Aeterni patris was promulgated in 1879) and ` 
the beginning of the articulation of contemporary Catholic Social 
Thought in Rerwm Novarum (the “Condition of Labor”) promulgated 
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by Leo XII in 1891. The agenda had been set: St. Thomas was recom- 
mended in an effort adequately to address the intellectual shortcom- 
ings of modernity and the social challenges of the endemic nineteenth 
century European conflict between capital and labor. 

Maritain’s life from 1906 to 1940 was an exemplary attempt to do 
just that in France. His success is reflected in the extent to which he 
was a major figure in the intellectual and cultural life of Europe. I can- 
not begin to do justice to McInerny’s beautiful narrative of that life ex- 
cept to say that this account alone makes his book worth reading. As 
McInerny puts it, “we can find in the person of Jacques Maritain a 
model of the intellectual life as lived by a Christian believer.”4 

In 1940 the Maritains decided to leave the growing Nazi threat in 
Europe, especially in view of Raissa’s Jewish background. Jacques 
tried to pursue his philosophical and religious agenda in the United 
States, but he was often thwarted by the dominant pragmatic natural- 
ism. “Robert M. Hutchins, as President of the University of Chicago, 
three times tried to get Maritain appointed to its faculty of philosophy. 
The department blocked the appointment each time, even when 
Hutchins offered to pay his salary from nondepartmental funds, be- 
cause in the words of one member of the department, ‘Maritain is a 
propagandist.’”> Maritain would eventually end up lecturing in the 
Committee on Social Thought at Chicago, joining Nobel Prize winner 
F. A. Hayek as another intellectual on the Committee because he was 
unacceptable to one of the departments at Chicago. From 1945 to 
1948 he served as French ambassador to the Vatican, where he met 
and formed a friendship with the future Pope Paul VI, who had previ- 
ously translated two of Maritain’s books into Italian. Of special inter- 
est during this period was his work (1945) on the U. N. Declaration of 
Human Rights, a serious attempt to translate traditional natural law 
theory into the modern idiom of rights. 

In 1948 Maritain finally obtained a teaching position in the United 
States at Princeton, where he taught until 1960. Two key works pub- 
lished during this period were Man and the State (1951, Walgreen Lec- 
tures at the University of Chicago) and Reflections on America (1957). 
The significance of the former work is that it represents Maritain’s 
fullest restatement of the Thomist position on political philosophy in 
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general, and the significance of the latter work is that it reflects his re- 
vised views on capitalism in the light of his experience of it in Amer- 
ica. In 1958, the Jacques Maritain Center was founded at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. In 1960 the Maritains returned to France where 
Raissa soon passed away. 

In 1962, John XXIII convened Vatican I, and 1963 saw the elec- 
tion of Paul VI. Vatican H lasted until 1965, and in that year Paul VI 
honored Maritain by citing him in a message to intellectuals. How- 
ever, in 1966, Maritain published his critical reaction to the aftermath 
of Vatican II in The Peasant of the Garonne. That book remains a ral- 
lying point for those dismayed by some of the perceived outcomes of 
Vatican Il. To this day, and for some time to come, reactions to 
Maritain’s 1966 work define what kind of Catholic one is, just as how 
a French person understands the French revolution defines that per- 
son’s current political position. As Dougherty puts it, in this work 
Maritain “scandalized the left because [he] seemingly vacated many of 
the liberal policies he formerly embraced.”* Moreover, “[f]or Maritain 
a liberal social policy did not presuppose a liberal Catholic theology.”’ 


fl 


Metaphysics and Epistemology. The dominant intellectual 
movement of the past two hundred years has been the Enlightenment 
Project’ or the popular triumph of scientism. Put simply, scientism is 
the position that the natural world is all there is, that (physical) sci- 
ence tells us the whole truth about that world, including humanity and 
the activity of thought, and that physical science has definitively es- 
tablished the nonteleological character of the world. At the beginning 
of the twenty-first century it appears to many that scientism has failed 
to establish itself and that the two most influential philosophers of the 
twentieth century, Wittgenstein and Heidegger, have been instrumen- 
tal in revealing that failure.® It is important to note that Maritain sub- 
scribed to that same view long before it became fashionable, that is, 





6D, 4. 

7D, 106. 

8 See Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1981); and Nicholas Capaldi, The Enlightenment Project in the 
Analytic Conversation (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1998). 
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he recognized the limits of science. (“Physico-mathematical knowl- 
edge is not to be mistaken for an undergirding philosophical account 
of nature.”!°) At the height of his career Maritain would be dismissed 
by major secular American philosophers for confusing philosophy 
with theology when, in fact, what he objected to was an overly narrow 
conception of philosophy. 

As ideal types, philosophy and religion present us with two differ- 
ent narratives. Philosophy’s narrative is monistic and naturalistic (the 
world is fully intelligible in its own terms); rationalistic (everything is 
in principle conceptualizable); impersonal (the ultimate principles of 
intelligibility have no direct reference or concern for human welfare); 
and secularly Pelagian (despite the impersonality, humanity can solve 
its problems on its own). Religion’s narrative is dualistic (we can only 
make sense of the world by appeal to something supernatural); myste- 
rious (there is an ultimate mystery at the heart of the universe, a pre- 
conceptual domain that is not itself conceptualizable); personal (the 
supernatural preconceptual ground of our own existence is a person 
who cares for us; as Maritain was always to insist, there is a spiritual 
preconsciousness, an important sense in which the ‘T’ always existed 
in God); and involves grace (humanity needs divine aid in order to 
deal with the human predicament). I take this opposition to be peren- 
nial. Both sides would offer different accounts about why the other 
side never gets the point. 

Maritain’s religious belief is not something he brought to his phi- 
losophy but something that emerged out of his philosophical endeav- 
ors. He had come to understand that scientism is false; that is, it fails 
to offer an intelligible account of intelligibility. How, in the face of 
this, can one make sense of one’s own life? Surely, it will not be by 
embracing stoicism. If the world has no meaning, then stoicism is 
pointless. Pulling oneself up by one’s bootstraps is an interesting rhe- 
torical gesture, but it satisfies us neither intellectually nor spiritually. 
Maritain asked, “Why am I alive? The answer: in order to become a 
saint. Learning what that meant defined Maritain’s life from then 





9 Joseph Margolis, Historied Thought, Constructed Worid: A Concep- 
tual Primer for the Turn of the Millennium (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
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on.”!! It was his “existential response to despair.”!2 For Maritain 
there had to be a conjunction of the intellectual and spiritual life. 

Maritain embraced Thomism precisely because it offered one of 
history's most powerful and coherent examples of the conjunction of 
the intellectual and spiritual life. Herein lies part of the difficulty of 
defending Thomism in a larger cultural context of scientism. 
Thomism would always appear to those committed to scientism as a 
truncated naturalism that fails to be consistent or to follow through 
on itself. Maritain went on to insist that even within its limits reason 
can do a great deal on its own. In the case of ethics, he was to argue 
that reason is limited because our supernatural end cannot be grasped 
by reason alone. In the case of social policy, he seemed to think that 
reason could discover regularities that established the basis for some 
policies. One wonders at this point if Maritain did not embrace a form 
of social scientism even as he rejected physical scientism. 

Under the influence of Mounier, Maritain adopted a realistic per- 
sonalism: ultimate reality is spiritual but the natural order is nonmen- 
tal. This is a view he shared with Gilson. Part of the attraction of Ar- 
istotelian—Thomistic realism is that (a) it seemingly allows for an 
objective and authoritative resolution of disputes, and (b) it provides 
a basis for natural law/natural rights. Maritain was critical of what he 
understood to be the implications of the Kantian Copernican Revolu- 
tion in epistemology, specifically, he saw a line of development from 
Kant to idealism to a subjectivized Protestant individualism to a re- 
duction of religion to faith and finally to schism. The very existence 
of schism meant the sundering of the conjunction of the intellectual 
and spiritual life. The fragmentation that Maritain feared has materi- 
alized in the intellectual world, the moral world, and within Catholic 
theology itself. 

The intellectual fragmentation has been described by MacIntyre 
in Three Rival Versions of Moral Inquiry." The moral fragmentation 
is apparent to all those who recognize that it is not simply the case 
that there are significant moral disagreements about substantive is- 
sues. Many if not most of these controversies do not appear to be re- 
solvable through sound rational argument. On the one hand, many of 
the controversies depend upon different foundational, metaphysical 
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commitments. As with most metaphysical controversies, resolution is 
possible only through the granting of particular initial premises and 
rules of evidence. On the other hand, even when foundational meta- 
physical issues do not appear to be at stake, the debates turn on differ- 
ent rankings of the good. Again, resolution does not appear to be fea- 
sible without begging the question, arguing in a circle, or engaging in 
infinite regress. One cannot appeal to consequences without knowing 
how to rank the impact of different approaches with regard to differ- 





13 Although the Enlightenment Project has failed, defenders of that 
project occupy a dominant place in the University, a position MacIntyre calls 
Encyclopedia [that is, analytic philosophy or scientism]. “Encyclopedia” 
(named after Adam Gifford’s project) is so locked into its own point of view 
that it fails to see that it has a point of view. Encyclopedia is opposed by “Ge- 
nealogy” (based on Nietzsche’s Zur Genealogie der Moral—by which he 
means postmodernism and deconstruction). Genealogy is successful in dele- 
gitimating Encyclopedia in the latter’s own terms, but Genealogy is so caught 
in its own rhetoric and negative enterprise that it fails to present a positive al- 
ternative. Both of these positions would present the “great books” from their 
respective viewpoints so that nothing could be resolved. 

Against both Encyclopedia and Genealogy, MacIntyre adheres to what 
he calls “Tradition” (neo-Thomism based upon Pope Leo XIs Aeterni pa- 
tris). He insists that each of these rival views has a different understanding 
of how it identifies issues and responds to them. The current state of frag- 
mentation in the university requires that the responsible faculty initiate stu- 
dents “into conflict” (231). Although the present state of the university is 
fragmentation and requires, for MacIntyre, an initiation into conflict, MacIn- 
tyre suggests that there is a positive outcome. He believes that his Thomistic 
position is superior to the others because it can do something that they can- 
not do to end the stalemate: Tradition can resolve problems and anomalies in 
the other perspectives in such a way that the other perspectives can come to 
understand why they cannot solve those problems and anomalies utilizing 
the intellectual resources available to them. 

Drawing upon its practice of reconciling alternative viewpoints between 
the classical world and Christianity (for example, Aristotle and Augustine) 
and among Christian views, Thomism is a model of dialectic that is applica- 
ble to the contemporary university. All sides in the debate accept and use 
certain argument forms (procedural norms); Genealogy can reveal that Ency- 
clopedia no longer has substantive norms to undergird those procedural 
norms because its epistemology is cut off from metaphysics; Genealogy’s ar- 
guments work only against Encyclopedia, but Genealogy fails to produce 
substantive norms of its own. Only Thomism can supply such substantive 
norms. 

The following issues immediately come to mind: (1) Is there a univocal 
version of Thomism such that all of these difficulties will not replicate them- 
selves within Thomism, or Catholicism, or Christianity? (2) Thomas’s origi- 
nal procedure took place within a framework of common cultural values, 
whereas it is difficult to see how such intellectual resolution can work in our 
context of real culture wars. 
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ent moral interests (for example, liberty, equality, prosperity, or secu- 
rity). Nor can one uncontroversially appeal to preference satisfaction 
unless one already grants how one will correct preferences and com- 
pare rational versus impassioned preferences as well as calculate the 
discount rate for preferences over time. Appeals to disinterested ob- 
servers, hypothetical choosers, or hypothetical contractors will not 
avail either. If such decision-makers are truly disinterested, they will 
choose nothing. To choose in a particular way, they must be fitted out 
with a particular moral sense or thin theory of the good. Intuitions 
can be met with contrary intuitions. Any particular balancing of 
claims can be countered with a different approach to achieving a bal- 
ance. In order to appeal for guidance to any account of moral ratio- 
nality one must already have secured content for that moral rational- 
ity. 

Not only is there a strident moral diversity defining debates re- 
garding all substantive issues, but there is in principle good reason to 
hold that these debates cannot be brought to closure in a principled 
fashion through sound rational argument. As Alasdair MacIntyre put 
it, “There seems to be no rational way of securing moral agreement in 
our culture.”!4 The partisans of each and every position find them- 
selves embedded within their own discourse so that they are unable 
to step outside of their own respective hermeneutic circles without 
embracing new and divergent premises and rules of inferences. 

Finally, the fragmentation is apparent in Christianity. Three re- 
cent papal encyclicals signal recognition of this significant change in 
the metaphysical assumptions underlying culture. They raise broad 
foundational issues as well as specific concerns regarding morality. 
In Veritatis Splendor, the Pope characterizes the antitraditional char- 
acter of much of contemporary moral reflection as being marked by 
“an overall and systematic calling into question of traditional moral 
doctrine, on the basis of certain anthropological and ethical presup- 
positions.” In Evangelium Vitae, John Paul II places this difficulty 
within the major contemporary cultural crises and shifts in the meta- 
physical presuppositions of moral theory. In the background there is 





M Macintyre, After Virtue, 6. 

18 The text is available at www.vatican.va/holy_father/john_paul_II/ 
Encyclicals/Documents/hf_jp-ii_ENC-06081993_VERITATIS-SPLENDOR, 
par. 4. 
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a profound crisis of culture, which generates skepticism in relation to 
the very foundations of knowledge and ethics, and which makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to grasp clearly the meaning of what man is, the 
meaning of his rights, and his duties. The result is, as John Paul II rec- 
ognizes, a transformation and fragmentation of culture, a fragmenta- 
tion he ties to the de-Christianization touching Europe and the world. 
Such fragmentation sets the stage for the emergence of foundational 
moral differences that divide the field of ethics as well as reflection 
upon our social and political rights and obligations into not merely dif- 
ferent but mutually antagonistic accounts of freedom, responsibility, 
and proper decorum. 

Can we retrieve the tradition in some viable form? Need the Co- 
pernican revolution lead to subjectivism, or is there a neglected 
strength in German Catholic thought?! Can Thomism and German 
idealism be reconciled as in Rahner? In Lonergan? Retrieving a tradi- 
tion can never be a simple matter of an uncritical return to the past. 
Instead, it is the reidentification of something that is a permanent part 
of the human condition even though it is always expressed in specific 
historical contexts. Maritain thought that he himself was engaged in 
just such an enterprise within the Thomistic context. However, he 
was thereby forced to “historicize” Thomas. “Maritain is faithful to the 
texts, but he employs those notions in a way which Thomas never en- 
visaged.”!’ In this light, Gilson’s condemnation of Maritain’s Thomism 
is understandable, but it merely underscores the difficulty of reuniting 
the intellectual and the spiritual life. 


I 


Moral and Political Philosophy. A fierce intellectual battle is 
presently being fought over the meaning of Maritain’s work and most 
especially its political implications. This is not merely a matter of try- 
ing to claim his mantle. Nor is it simply a reflection of conflicting ten- 
dencies in his views, although those conflicts are clearly visible. It is 





16 See Kenneth L. Schmitz, “Was heist Philosophie? One Hundred Years 
of German Catholic Thought?” in One Hundred Years of Philosophy, ed. 
Brian J. Shanley, O.P. (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2001). 
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rather a battle over what it means to be a Catholic intellectual. This 
battle, again, is not a simple reflection of conflicting political agendas; 
rather, it reflects inherent tensions within the Catholic intellectual in- 
heritance. Maritain’s importance as a political philosopher is that he 
more than anyone else challenges us to recognize and to deal with 
those tensions. 

John Hittinger perceptively notes that Maritain’s Man and State, 
like Leo Strauss’s Natural Right and History and Eric Voegelin’s New 
Science of Politics,’ was a post-World War II book written by an ex- 
patriot European that originally appeared:as a Walgreen Lecture and, 
finally, aimed to “show, through the recovery of classical and medi- 
eval thought, the true foundation of modern liberal democracy.”!” 
This is all well and good, but this is precisely where our problem be- 
gins rather than ends. However, some of us would maintain that there 





18 There are some important differences. Voegelin and Maritain were 
Christians. Voegelin asserts that Christian revelation is superior to Greek 
philosophy. For him, the soteriological form reflects the experience of hu- 
man beings who open their psyches to the unveiling of the unseen measure 
in time by a God who reaches out to man through grace (monotheistic Chris- 
tianity). It expresses itself in revelation. Voegelin asserts that the explica- 
tion of the transcendent order is historical. That is, it is through a historical 
study that we come to the transcendent. This is clearly at odds with 
Strauss’s contention that it is through nature that any kind of transcendent is 
accessed. There are crucial differences between a Voegelinean approach to 
the problems of the modern world and a Straussian approach. Rather than a 
strict notion of modernity, Voegelin sees modernity as another instance of 
gnosticism. Gnosticism is the perennial Christian heresy of believing that 
paradise can be achieved on earth. To use Voegelin’s expression, it is the 
immanentization of the eschaton. Historically it is found in the medieval 
period, in humanism, the Enlightenment, progressivism, liberalism, positiv- 
ism, and finally in Marxism. It seeks to reverse Augustine’s dedivinization of 
the state by creating a civil theology. Rather than a Straussian natural his- 
tory of the pathology of modernity, we get a quasi-Augustinian account in 
which the transcendent is repeatedly lost sight of in history. The prognosis 
for Voegelin is not the prescription that we return to the insights of classical 
political philosophy. He maintains that gnosticism is internally incoherent 
both because it represses the truth of the soul and its ineffectiveness in prac- 
tice leads to an omnipotent state in which gnostics cannibalize themselves. 
He instances Puritanism as a case study. At the same time, he sees America 
and Britain as a bulwark against gnosticism precisely because they maintain 
the Mediterranean inheritance (Greek philosophy, Judaism, and Christian- 
ity). It is the explicit combination of philosophy and religion, not philosophy 
alone, which may be our salvation. 

19H, 3. The foreword to Hittinger’s book is written by James Schall. 
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is no univocal classical tradition. Rather, the classical tradition pre- 
sents us with two competing conceptions of the relationship between 
ethics (or morals) and politics, and those two conceptions are repli- 
cated within the Christian inheritance. Let me elaborate. 

The “Platonic” version begins with a fundamental metaphysical 
dualism that is replicated within the self in the form of a conflict be- 
tween reason and passion. The social world has to be understood as a 
permanently imperfect copy of the ideal world. Nevertheless, the eth- 
ical is more fundamental than the political: (a) we are called upon in 
our personal lives to achieve self-control in the internal struggle be- 
tween reason and passion; (b) the social world can never perfectly re- 
flect the ideal world; and (c) the role of politics is negative, that is, to 
coerce those who cannot gain self-control. 

The “Aristotelian” version is monistic, seeing the social world as 
part of a larger natural teleology. In this model, the political is in an 
important sense more fundamental than the ethical: (a) each social in- 
stitution forms part of a social hierarchy within which the state is su- 
preme and each has a natural goal; (b) to be ethical is to conform to 
the goal of the institution through habituation; and (c) the role of the 
state is positive, that is, to help us achieve our end through proper ha- 
bituation. In short, the classical inheritance presents us with two 
competing models: the state as negative and the state as positive. 

It is easy to see how both of these competing visions were repli- 
cated in Christianity. Augustine’s (a) emphasis on will, sin, and grace 
(none of which has classical Greek analogues) and our perennial in- 
ternal struggle to overcome our shortcomings are given an overtly Pla- 
tonic and dualistic expression; (b) the doctrine of the two cities makes 
evident the nonutopian vision that Augustine has of the city of man; 
and (c) the function of the state is clearly limited and negative. 
Thomas’s vision clearly is an attempt to adopt the Aristotelian model 
to a Christian context, but that comes to mean (a) an interlocking 
view of how divine and natural law are related to positive law; (b) the 
struggle to relate the good of the individual (given our soul) to the 
common social good; and (c) the tendency to want to use the state to 
achieve transcendent ends. All this is a crude summary, but it never- 
theless reflects conflicting tendencies. When we add to this the fact 
that Thomas saw himself as attempting to synthesize Augustine with 
the Aristotelian philosophical framework, the drama begins to unfold. 
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Was Thomas’s synthesis totally successful? If so, why would we need 
a later synthesis? If Maritain is to be understood as revising” and ex- 
tending Thomas for the modern context, does that imply that the orig- 
inal synthesis was not definitive or totally successful? Is it possible 
that some if not many of the internal tensions in Maritain’s thought re- 
flect tensions within the inherited classical tradition? Further, how 
will future generations of Catholic thinkers respond to this challenge? 

Maritain recognized that there were at least three levels on which 
these issues had to be addressed. The first level is purely religious, 
wherein the Church deals with humanity’s relationship to God as su- 
pernatural and transcendent. The second level is the relationship of 
the Church to the world at large, where the Church is understood as 
guarding its purely religious role. The third level is the Christian in- 
spiration to engage in political action in the temporal world. One 
thing is clear: there is an unimpeachable logical hierarchy here such 
that each level trumps the level below, and the lower level therefore 
ought not to corrupt the higher level. Maritain never lost sight of this 
logical hierarchy. 

The controversial issue is just exactly what sort of social and po- 
litical action is appropriate for a Catholic in a given historical con- 
text? First, Christianity is not itself an economic or political doctrine, 
and it does not entail a specific economic philosophy or political doc- 
trine. It is always a question of what is appropriate (that is, consistent 
and coherent with the antecedent primary religious mission) in a 
given context. The answer to this question is always going to be a 
matter of judgment. There can never be a final and definitive answer 
to this controversial issue. Christians are intellectually and morally 
obligated to engage in a perpetual retrieval of their tradition. Since 
the universal truths are moral truths and since their apprehension is 
not solely an intellectual act, we should now not be surprised that 
there is (a) no definitive articulation, (b) inevitable controversy over 
its articulation, and (c) a necessary act of faith in its continuing appre- 
hension. Controversy is not a problem to be solved but an inevitable 





20 “St. Thomas’ views on the matter [natural law] call for an historical 
approach and a philosophical enforcement of the idea of development that 
the Middle Ages were not equipped to carry into effect”; Jacques Maritain, 
Man and State (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1998), 92. 
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condition that requires a moral response. Maritain’s work bears wit- 
ness to this truth. 

However, here is where the problem began for Maritain. There 
are two main issues for Maritain. The first is how he read the modern 
context. The second is the reconciliation of two important moral 
truths: (a) that the individual good is somehow related to the common 
good; and (b) that the individual is superior to the political community 
because the individual has a soul that is destined for union with the 
transcendent. 


IV 


Maritain’s Understanding of Modernity. There is a strong sense 
of history pervading Maritain’s understanding of modernity; in fact, 
one might almost call it a providential historicism. He distinguished 
among “communities,” “societies,” the “body politic,” and the “state.” 
Communities (including nations) are natural, but societies are histori- 
cal creations. The latter point is a significant deviation from the clas- 
sical Aristotelian view. By the “body politic” Maritain meant what we 
now call “civil society.” Finally, the “state” is to be understood as that 
part of the body politic responsible for “common welfare, public or- 
der, and the administration of public affairs.”*! The most significant 
point about modern societies is that they are secular societies within 
which there is a plurality of moral communities. As a result civil soci- 
ety is to be understood as functioning with purely procedural norms 
while the moral communities that comprise civil society function with 
different sets of substantive moral visions, all of which presumably co- 
here with the procedural norms. The remarkable thing about modern 
societies is that “we can agree on the temporal or secular order of 
things to a substantial degree [procedural norms], and yet be divided 
on the theological issues [substantive norms] or philosophic justifica- 
tions for them.”” ` 

There is a serious danger to such secular societies, which is that 
they run the risk of turning into secular, moral supercommunities that 
oppress religious communities. Hand-in-hand with the danger of a su- 
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persecular moral society is the danger of the state’s exceeding its 
mandate and becoming paternalistic. Religion, considered as an 
intermediate institution, serves as a buffer to such a danger. Never 
forgetting the logical hierarchy in which the role of the Church in di- 
recting individuals to their transcendent end is paramount, Maritain is 
an adamant foe of such supersecularization. This is certainly a danger 
to which he would be attuned in the contemporary context. This op- 
position to supersecularization accounts for his support of Action 
Française from 1911 until its Papal condemnation in 1926 by Pius XI. 
To be sure, Action Francaise was also anticapitalist or more accu- 
rately antibourgeois, and this aspect would have appealed to Maritain; 
but it was at the same time antidemocratic and anti-Semitic (Jews 
were the alleged agents of secularization), and this aspect would 
hardly have recommended itself to him. 

Maritain believed that many Catholics misunderstood modernity. 
In Integral Humanism (1936) he rejected nostalgia for the medieval 
past and theocratic utopias; what he sought was “a new path between 
authentic secular values and those of Christianity.” Again it is in this 
light that one has to understand Maritain’s opposition to Franco. 
Many of Franco’s supporters could be viewed as advocates of a theo- 
cratic utopia, a misguided notion in the modern world. Consistent 
with this, Maritain did not directly criticize Franco; rather, he called 
for mediation of the conflict.“ Unfortunately, because much of the 
organized opposition to Franco came from anticlerical Marxists, it 
was easy to dismiss Maritain as a Christian Marxist. Independent of 
the question of whether Maritain (or anyone else at the time) cor- 
rectly understood Franco, Maritain’s opposition should be understood 
as a defense of modern “secular” societies. 

The second most important feature of modernity in Maritain’s 
view is that such secular societies are democratic (a point made 
eloquently by Tocqueville). Here Maritain understood himself to be 
persuading Catholics of the importance of defending democracy. 
Maritain and Simon used the resources of St. Thomas to justify liberal 
democracy. Hittinger finds their arguments “quite slim” and goes on 
to assert that the “Thomistic warrants for this principle of subsidiarity 
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are found in unlikely places”; that “Thomas’s legacy in political phi- 
losophy therefore does not provide an unqualified endorsement of de- 
mocracy. It actually provides grounds for a strong case against de- 
mocracy and in favor of monarchy.”2’ I would argue here, in brief 
rebuttal of Hittinger, that the rigid classification of regimes reflects an 
Aristotelian and Straussian bias that Maritain’s historicism would re- 
ject. There may be significant respects in which Maritain and Strauss 
agree, but the areas of disagreement are more profound. 

The second part of Maritain’s treatment of democracy was to rec- 
oncile liberal democracy to Christianity. Do we live in a world where 
all substantive views converge on the same procedural norms? Here 
Hittinger gets it perfectly: “Maritain doubts that a purely rational or 
scientific creed will be able to justify the practical convergence suffi- 
ciently.” Here we refer to the moral fragmentation described above 
as symptomatic of the failure to achieve convergence rationally. Sci- 
entism leads to the danger of supersecularization; and when that su- 
persecularization cannot be engineered rationally, it is thrust upon us 
politically in the form of state paternalism. In Christianity and De- 
mocracy (1950) Maritain asserts his historical providentialism by 
maintaining that “the democratic impulse has arisen in human history 
as a temporal manifestation of the inspiration of the Gospel.” Re- 
markably, modernity had failed “to recognize its own deep aspira- 
tions.” “The religious faith of the majority of the citizens is the best 
guarantee of tolerance and pluralism. Man and State thus provides a 
later version of the argument of Integral Humanism.”*! 

Maritain raised four crucial questions about liberal democracy. Is 
there a consensus on the meaning of liberal universalism? What is the 
source of its authority (legitimacy)? Can it sustain itself without ap- 
peal to some form of transcendence? Is it universalizable, or is it a 
culturally limited and historically transient phenomenon? Unfortu- 
nately, there is no consensus on the meaning of liberalism even among 
Western intellectuals. With regard to its legitimacy, there have been 
three historically distinct forms of legitimation: pre-Enlightenment, 
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Enlightenment, and post-Enlightenment. During its pre-Enlighten- 
ment period, liberalism was justified by appeal to transcendence or 
nature or reason. The pre-Enlightenment version is the one that 
animated the American Founding. During the Enlightenment, liberal- 
ism was justified by an appeal to science. The most significant intel- 
lectual development from the point of view of justifying liberalism has 
been the collapse of the faith in scientism. It is now generally recog- 
nized (Rorty, MacIntyre, Gray, Capaldi) that science is not self-legiti- 
mating. This has led to what Arendt has called the legitimation crisis, 
at least among secular liberals. The secular response has been to try 
to justify liberalism simply in terms of conventional assent (Rorty, 
Habermas, Gray). The other contemporary response is to retrieve the 
sense of the transcendent for liberalism (Maritain, Novak, Neuhaus). 
Can liberal culture survive as just one among many if it loses the be- 
lief in its own universalizability? Can transcendence be retrieved? 
Would the belief in transcendence allow for both universalizability 
and convergence among diverse cultures? 

In Man and State (1951), Jacques Maritain defended modern nat- 
ural right as the true fruition of the Christian natural law tradition, as 
the quest for transcendence, spiritual fulfillment, and community, al- 
beit now understood in a secular character. Maritain’s book was writ- 
ten in the more hopeful mood of someone who had seen the fall of to- 
talitarianism, the Nuremburg trials’ appeal to natural law to convict 
war criminals, and the rise of the United Nations. Maritain does not 
present an argument but a narrative. In his story, there is a “secret 
stimulus” to history, namely an instinctively known natural law that 
is variously conceptualized in the ius gentium, and that moves pro- 
gressively through history and is now lodged in the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights. He is optimistic because he believes 
that the spiritual dimension of this stimulus will eventually offset 
mindless materialism, that the American Founding reflects this stimu- 
lus, that the United States is a good example of how people with di- 
verse religious beliefs can accept the same procedural norms thus 
providing a model for the United Nations, and that the presence of 
this divine element will eventually offset any potential malfunctioning 
of a future world government. 





2 Maritain, Man and State, 102. 
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What Maritain did not perceive was the transformation of the 
meaning of “rights.” In its original Lockean formulation, the ends (for 
example, life, liberty, property) are designated as “rights” (qualified as 
“natural,” “human,” and so forth) and are understood to be teleologi- 
cal. Rights, so understood, are absolute, do not conflict, and are pos- 
sessed only by individual human beings. Rights are morally absolute 
or fundamental because they are derived from human nature and God 
(or later, the categorical imperative) and as such cannot be overrid- 
den; the role of these rights is to protect the human capacity to 
choose. Finally, such rights impose only duties of noninterference. In 
its secular Enlightenment Project form, the ends are not rights; rather, 
rights are means to the achievement of the ends. As such, rights are 
only prima facie, may be overridden, and may be possessed by any 
entity, not just individual human beings. Such rights can be welfare 
rights, that is, they may be such that others have a positive obligation 
to provide such goods, benefits, or means. What distinguishes one lib- 
eral social philosopher from another is: (a) whether rights are under- 
stood to be absolute or prima facie; (b) the content of the rights; and 
(c) the lexical ordering of those rights. The transition from one ver- 
sion to the other marks the transition from classical liberalism to mod- 
ern liberalism. Maritain’s position is clearly aligned with classical lib- 
eralism. 

One of Maritain’s more prescient insights was his recognition of 
the coming of “globalization,” an issue addressed in Man and State. 
He recognized both that the present interdependence is economic and 
that this would require a rethinking of political structures in order to 
guarantee lasting peace.” Such new structures needed to be founded 
on a positive common task. Part of that positive common task was the 
(material) raising of living standards throughout the world outside the 
Occident. Part of that positive common task would be spiritual, for 
globalization cannot avoid anarchy without commitment to some sub- 
stantive norms: “states will be obliged to make a choice for or against 
the Gospel.” The new political structures did not mean world gov- 
ernment or a world state. “He rejects a ‘super state’ notion and he 
would undoubtedly deplore the centralized bureaucratic approach to 





3 Dougherty provides a useful comparison of Maritain to Rawls’s Law of 
Peoples on the issue of procedural norms. See D, 94-8. 
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world problems which has emerged of late from the United Na- 
tions.” 

Maritain’s economic views can only be understood as part of a 
long odyssey. Itis safe to say that one main source of Maritain’s eco- 
nomic views was his French intellectual inheritance which predated 
his Catholicism. “An enormous majority of Western intellectuals dis- 
play and affirm hostility to the economic and social institutions of 
their society, institutions to which they give the blanket name of capi- 
talism.”® MclInerny’s assessment is that “naiveté was a constant of 
Maritain’s practical political views. ... [T]he romanticism of the intel- 
lectual, as manifested in radical chic . . . there was a good dose of that 
in Maritain.”°” 





H, 10. 

3% Bertrand de Jouvenel, “The Treatment of Capitalism by Continental 
Intellectuals,” in Capitalism and the Historians, ed. F. A. Hayek (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), 103. The adversarial relationship of intel- 
lectuals to modern commercial societies has been a subject of much debate. 
I am indebted here to Alan Kahan for allowing me to use insights from his 
book in progress Minds vs. Money. Needless to add, I accept responsibility 
for the context within which I place that information. The following quota- 
tions are from Kahan’s manuscript: “Movements, like the intellectuals who 
join them, often have little in common, except their desire to destroy com- 
mercial society and to replace it with something morally superior. What 
unites the radicals of the nineteenth century, the communist and fascist sym- 
pathizers of the twentieth, and the anti-globalization protestors of the 
twenty-first, along with many other intellectuals, is a particular grievance. It 
is the rejection of the commercial society in which they live. Commercial so- 
ciety puts many, perhaps most intellectuals into permanent opposition. Only 
the form of that opposition varies. Intellectuals in commercial society are a 
permanently alienated elite.”; “As Raymond Aron notes, of all the ways in 
which intellectuals criticize commercial society, ‘perhaps the moral critique 
is, most often, at bottom the source of all criticism [of capitalism], at least 
among intellectuals, which simultaneously gives them the glory of “redress- 
ers of wrongs””; “‘liberal’ derives from the Latin ‘liber, free, and the liberal 
arts are those subjects suitable for a free person to study. In the ancient 
world a free person, unlike a slave, was presumed to be someone who did 
not need to work for a living, and thus the subjects included in a liberal edu- 
cation had no direct vocational or commercial purpose”; “Thus the divorce 
between elite education and commerce is of long standing in western soci- 
ety. This educational tradition remained strong throughout the nineteenth 
century, and influenced modern intellectuals. Under this influence, in a self- 
perpetuating circuit, the leading literature of the nineteenth century, later to 
be included in twentieth century curriculums, was more likely to denounce 
Commence than to praise it.” 

M, 64. 
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At the age of 16, Maritain declared himself a socialist, and his ritu- 
alistic condemnations of the bourgeois are to be found everywhere. 
The sins of the bourgeois are comprised of (1) a selfish individualism 
in opposition to the common good, (2) a defective conception of lib- 
erty in which liberty meant the absence of constraints on the pursuit 
of greed by the already well-to-do, (3) an embracing of class conflict 
as inevitable, and (4) the advocacy of secular humanism. No doubt 
this caricature is an apt description of many French shopkeepers and 
some defenders of commercial societies,®® but as serious analysis of 
modern commercial societies it is embarrassingly naive. It is for this 
reason that Claudel took Maritain to task by reminding him of the 
Scholastic distinction between “per se and the per accidens . .. misery 
is [not] the normal result of the functioning of current society,” and 
that Maritain was flirting dangerously with state paternalism, the dan- 
ger of which he had himself spoken. 

In addition to the uncritical acceptance of French intellectual bi- 
ases,® Maritain accepted quasi-Marxist analyses of the source of most 
social problems in capitalism. These were apparently truths of reason 
for him; so whereas Maritain rejected scientism, he did not immedi- 
ately reject social scientism. He even came to see the working class as 
the origin of the new regime because of its “consciousness of humilia- 
tion and dignity.”4! These economic and social preconceptions were 
reinforced by some of the Catholic thinkers and doctrines that 
Maritain encountered. There was the enormous influence of Emman- 
uel Mounier, the founder of “Esprit,” and of “Personalism.” Maritain’s 
anticapitalism was also influenced by Peguy’s 1913 essay “L’Argent.” 
While there is no space to argue this here, it is worth pointing out that 
many of the documents of Catholic social thought reinforce, however 
unintentionally, the conceptualization of the plight of workers from 


* 





38 Serious and informed explications and defenses of modern commer- 
cial society in Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Kant, Constant, Hegel, and 
J. S. Mill, to name a few, are routinely ignored and misrepresented by critics 
of modern commercial society both of the left and of the right. 

V Quoted in M, 135-6. 

40 Kahan, Minds vs. Money: “Dislike and contempt for the ‘bourgeoisie,’ 
for the middle classes, for industrial and commercial society generally, has 
been a prominent trait of leading western writers, artists and thinkers. It has 
been expressed by personalities as diverse as Flaubert and Marx, Sand and 
Eliot, Pound and Picasso. It would not be hard to add another hundred or 
more enuus names to this list, from Matthew Arnold to Emile Zola.” 
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the point of view of the feudal and nineteenth-century industrial dis- 
tinction between classes along with a paternalistic attitude rather 
than recognizing the evaporation of those frames of reference in a 
modern technological and service economy. 

There are two important things to be said to Maritain’s credit. 
First, he never fully succumbed to the temptation of state paternal- 
ism. He always adhered to the Catholic defense of private property 
and the opposition to the planned economies and societies of Marx- 
ism. Like others he advocated a “third way” but never supplied the 
details. As Hittinger reminds us, however, failure to specify the con- 
tent of the “third way” becomes a critique of liberal democracy that 
paves the way to totalitarianism and the destruction of the church.” 
More important was the change wrought in his views by his visit to 
the United States. In his book, Reflections on America, he came to 
see that what existed in France and much of Europe was a retrograde 
version of capitalism. In America, there was no bourgeois because 
there were no classes in the Marxist sense; Americans were not mate- 
rialistic but the most philanthropic people in the world and, more- 
over, among the most religious. It would be priceless to see Maritain’s 
reaction now that most Europeans show disdain for both the Ameri- 
can version of commercial society and American religious devotion 
(no doubt described as fanaticism). He noticed as well the presence 
of the welfare state and labor rights. Maritain’s visit to America 
should be compared with that of Simone de Beauvoir in 1948, the lat- 
ter coming away with a very different impression. 


V 


The Political Responsibility of Christians. If one were to sum- 
marize what I take to be the logic of Maritain’s position, the summary 
might take this form: 


(1) Christianity does not entail a particular economic or political 
agenda or arrangement. 
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(2) What does it then mean when Catholics take particular positions? 


(a) The religious focus on the transcendent trumps any political 
or economic institution; specifically, individual Christians must al- 
ways act consistently with transcendent norms. 


(b) Christians must recognize that they live in a pluralistic world 
and must not impose their transcendent goals on others. 

(c) At the same time, Christians must guard the liberty of the 
Church from outside political or economic domination. 


(d) Christians must decide which public policies best preserve 
the independence of the religious life and the liberty of the Church. It 
is difficult to see how an ever expanding government with greater and 
greater control over the economy is anything but a threat to the spiri- 
tual life and to the independence of religious institutions. 


(i) participate in the technological project and in market econo- 
mies in a Christian spirit; 


Gi) government must be secular and abide by procedural norms; 
it should not impose a secular model; 


Gii) espouse (but do not impose) Catholic moral principles 
(iv) meliorism: two kinds of poor 
(a) charity to victims of tragedy 


(b) help the dysfunctional to succeed but within the Catholic 
framework (true Catholic social thought). 


VI 


The Future of Catholic Thought. Maritain wrote Peasant of the 
Garonne because he thought that something catastrophic had oc- 
curred in the aftermath of Vatican I.“ Catholicism had seemingly 





8H, 62: “freedom of self-mastery and ultimately virtue.” 

44 See Ralph M. McInerny, What Went Wrong With Vatican IT (Manches- 
ter: Sophia Press, 1998). McInerny makes clear that the issue is not a dispute 
about specific substantive norms but over who or what has final say on what 
constitutes those norms. 
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been eviscerated of its content. Many Catholic thinkers had substi- 
tuted political activism for religious content, and this substitution led 
inevitably to a secular morality. The very survival of religion was at 
stake. The entire distinction between procedural norms and substan- 
tive norms depends upon there being something substantive. Once 
the discussion of substantive norms is politicized, there is nothing to 
fall back upon. The Peasant of the Garonne traced the politicization 
to epistemological relativism. But whether one agrees with this 
particular diagnosis or not, Maritain had come to recognize that many 
Catholic intellectuals of the political left had allowed their political 
philosophy to transform their theology and metaphysics.“ Maritain 
was scandalized because there was something he had always under- 
stood about the political practice of any institution, namely, that it 
was immanent, involving the amendment of existing arrangements by 
exploring and pursuing what is intimated in them, not just by argu- 
ment. 

What is meant by the claim that the politicization of the discus- 
sion of substantive norms undermines those norms? To be an intel- 
lectual and not merely a learned Catholic (or to be an intellectual first 
and a Catholic second) is to succumb to the dangers of intellectual- 
ism. For such intellectuals (for example, university professors and 
theologians) the only acceptable way in which to exercise authority is 
by persuasion. It is by persuasion that voluntary agreement is 
achieved. This is democratic in one sense but elitist and aristocratic 
in another since not everyone is capable of making the kind of argu- 





45H, 13. 

46 There i is an interesting connection between the antipapal stance of the 
Catholic left and its hostility to commercial society and their embrace of 
massive and intrusive political institutions. Many of these are people who 
have become disenchanted with religion or spirituality itself. There is, then, 
a tendency among them to blame commercial society for destroying the 

“meanings” once inherent in things, before the world was disenchanted by 
the rationalism that Max Weber, like many other intellectuals, associated 
particularly with capitalism. Intellectuals blame commercial society not only 
because it prevents them from being real aristocrats, by imposing equality on 
them, but also because it prevents them from exercising their priestly voca- 
tion, by depriving them of ultimate meanings in whose name they can proph- 
esy and pontificate. The Polish writer Czeslaw Milosz suggested that revolu- 
tion is attractive to intellectuals because with the end of religion (and the 
special role intellectuals played in religion), it is the only way intellectuals 
can join themselves to the rest of society. And thus, we eaten add, a way for 
them to become more like a true aristocracy. 
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ment that careful critical discourse requires, and those who cannot 
should not get to vote. “Intellectuals have long believed that those 
who know the rule, who know the theory by which they act, are supe- 
rior because they lead an ‘examined’ life.”*” In this spirit, they are led 
to challenge all authority, even that of the Pope. In Fides et Ratio 
(1998), the Pope has called attention to the crisis of rationalism, a dis- 
trust of reason in contemporary thought which has led to the aban- 
donment of the metaphysical study of human questions. Too many 
thinkers find reason hostile to faith; too many religious apologists em- 
brace a faith shorn of reason. So much of contemporary Western cul- 
ture has denied, destroyed, or limited the influence of traditional 
metaphysical assumptions that we now find ourselves in the depths of 
the culture wars. Perhaps a serious reading of Maritain’s own recogni- 
tion of and struggles with these issues will be the basis of a new begin- 
ning. In any case, it should be clear why Maritain was the exemplary 
modern Catholic intellectual and not an intellectual Catholic. 

What should not be forgotten is that Maritain is honored and stud- 
ied throughout the West because of his metaphysics, anthropology, 
and social philosophy. It is such works as Existence and Existent, In- 
tegral Humanism, The Degrees of Knowledge, and Man and State 
that define him. One does not have to be a Catholic to have written 
them. In those pages one finds Maritain in dialogue with the greats, 
ancient and modern. It is the same Maritain who inspired Yves Simon, 
John Courtney Murray, Eugeen de Jonghe, Nicholas Deresi, and 
countless others who will continue into the next generation. 


Loyola University New Orleans 





47 Gouldner, The Future of Intellectuals and the Rise of the New Class, 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), 84. 
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BELLIOTTI, Raymond Angelo. Happiness Is Overrated. Lanham: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 2004. xiv + 182 pp. Paper, $21.95—In Happiness Is Over- 
rated, Raymond Belliotti discusses the nature of happiness, the worth of 
happiness, how to be happy, and the meaning of life. The book provides 
clear explanations and critical evaluations of the views of important fig- 
ures from the history of philosophy as well as the views of various con- 
temporary thinkers. In the first chapter Belliotti discusses the views of 
ancient and medieval philosophers. In chapter 2 he discusses the views 
of various modern philosophers, such as Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Bentham, and Mill, and he moves on to discuss the views of twentieth 
century social scientists. The next chapter addresses the work of con- 
temporary philosophers. Chapter 4 examines different strategies for 
leading a happy life, and the final chapter discusses the meaning of life. 

In each of the first three chapters of the book Belliotti provides a very 
fair and balanced treatment of the philosophers he discusses. While he 
provides criticisms of each of the figures he considers, he also clearly 
enumerates the various significant insights that these figures have pro- 
vided on the subject of happiness. 

At the beginning of the book Belliotti makes it clear that he thinks a 
necessary condition of happiness is a predominantly positive state of 
mind. That is, he believes in living a happy life one should for the most 
part be pleased and/or content with his situation. This is a plausible as- 
sumption to which very few people would object, and it provides the ba- 
sis for his criticisms of various philosophers. For instance, he notes that 
according to Socrates and Plato a happy human life consists in moral ac- 
tion flowing forth from a virtuous character, and he criticizes this posi- 
tion on the ground that one can live such a life while being predomi- 
nantly sad. He says that, unlike Socrates and Plato, Aristotle did not 
view the life of virtue as sufficient for happiness. Aristotle believed that 
a certain amount of wealth and luck were also important. Despite Aris- 
totle’s advancement over Socrates and Plato, Belliotti finds fault with 
his position too. Among other things, he argues that Aristotle’s concept 
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criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
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of the happy life is grounded on a teleological conception of human na- 
ture, which is notoriously problematic. Belliotti goes on to discuss the 
views of the Cynics, Epicurus, and Stoics. 

When he turns to medieval philosophy he focuses primarily on Chris- 
tian thinkers, such as Plotinus, Augustine, Boethius, and Aquinas. He 
believes the Christian view acknowledges the Socratic and Platonic in- 
sight that any happiness worth having cannot simply be a positive state 
of mind and that it must involve engaging in virtuous behavior that 
makes one’s happiness merited. Additionally, the Christian view over- 
comes the intellectualism and abstraction of Platonism by making our 
ultimate happiness contingent upon communion with a loving personal 
God in the afterlife as opposed to eternal communion with abstract es- 
sences, the forms. 

Belliotti begins his discussion of modern philosophers by noting how 
Kant clearly saw that the worth of one’s happiness is contingent upon 
how it is derived. Hence, Kant says that undeserved happiness is not 
good. He also notes how Kant believed virtue is neither necessary nor 
sufficient for happiness. He thinks this conceptual distinction between 
happiness and virtue is commonplace among the moderns, and this is a 
key difference between their views on happiness and those of ancient 
and medieval philosophers. After his discussion of Kant’s views he goes 
on to provide fairly insightful discussions of other important figures 
from the modern period. 

In chapter 3 Belliotti considers the views of various twentieth century 
philosophers. Among others, he considers the views of G. H. von 
Wright, Richard Kraut, Irwin Goldstein, John Kekes, and John Finnis. 
Towards the end of this third chapter he makes it clear that most people 
today take the possession of a positive state of mind to be the essence of 
happiness. Thus, if this is what is meant by “happiness,” and if one 
thinks this is the greatest good or if one wants only that his children be 
happy, then one is confused and overrating happiness. For, as Belliotti 
shows in various ways in the book, there are things more important than 
this, such as being made happy by the right sorts of things. 

The fourth chapter gives advice on how to be happy. The recommen- 
dations here are informed by the works of contemporary psychologists, 
and they make good sense. We are told to avoid perfectionism and com- 
petitiveness, to foster friendships, to be optimistic and appreciative, and 
so forth. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the meaning of life. This, I 
think, is the best chapter of the book. Belliotti considers both Eastern 
and Western religious perspectives on this issue, as well as the views of 
atheistic existentialists, such as Nietzsche and Camus. One of the more 
interesting elements of the last chapter is Belliotti’s discussion of the 
distinction between the cosmic and personal perspectives. From the 
cosmic perspective our lives look like insignificant moments in the vast 
spatial and temporal expanse of the universe. From the personal per- 
spective our lives and projects seem full of meaning and significance. 
Belliotti believes neither perspective adequately captures the nature of 
our existence, but they are both partly true. In leading a happy life we 
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must learn to look at our lives from each of these perspectives at the 
right times. The art of living involves knowing when to shift perspec- 
tives and what to draw from them. 

Happiness Is Overrated is a good book. Belliotti shows himself to be 
a clear writer and thinker who is well versed in both the history of phi- 
losophy and contemporary philosophy. The breadth of his knowledge 
and understanding is very impressive. The greatest weakness of the 
book is that the author spreads himself too thin over so many philoso- 
phers and theories in so few (p. 167) pages. There were various places 
where I felt his criticism of theories could be answered or where I 
wanted more in the way of explanation. But, as he notes himself in the 
preface, this book is intended “as an introduction to the relevant mate- 
rial, not the final word (p. xiv).” Keeping this point in mind, I would 
highly recommend this book to anyone interested in finding out what 
philosophers have had to say about the nature and value of happiness 
and the meaning of human existence.—John Lemos, Coe College. 


BRINK, David. Perfectionism and the Common Good: Themes in the Philos- 
ophy of T. H. Green. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003. xiv + 139 pp. 
$27.50—Brink reminds us that T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics is a 
neglected classic in the history of ethics, comparable to F. H. Bradley’s 
Ethical Studies and Henry Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. This is saying 
quite a bit when it is considered that no less a figure than John Rawls 
has claimed that Sidgwick’s version of utilitarianism is the most sophis- 
ticated and carefully reasoned to date. On Green’s view, however, per- 
fectionism is the main rival in ethical theory to utilitarianism. Green de- 
fends a version of perfectionism that relies on both the ancients and 
Kant, thereby anticipating recent readings of Kant that emphasize the 
importance of virtue in that thinker. 

As is well known, Green is a major figure as well in the history of lib- 
eral political theory, but his perfectionism in ethical theory leads him to 
the view that the state can and should help people to lead better lives; in 
this regard Brink sees Green as contrasting rather sharply with defend- 
ers of liberal neutrality regarding the (common) good, such as Rawls. 
That is, Green’s liberalism is closer to George Sher’s version of liberal- 
ism than to Rawls’s version. 

Another distinctive feature of Green’s view is that his perfectionistic 
ideal is grounded in a normative, indeed a metaphysical, conception of 
human nature. In this regard he anticipates Derek Parfit’s attempt to 
make the case for the value of metaphysical approaches to ethics. Brink 
very clearly lays out both Green’s metaphysics and his view of ethics/ 
politics as well as the connection between these two. 
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In metaphysics Green was an absolute idealist whose position is close 
to Berkeley’s when he discusses God: (1) things exist only as objects of 
consciousness; (2) but things continue to exist while finite minds sleep 
or otherwise are not conscious of them; hence (8) there must be some 
eternally conscious mind to which these objects are always present. 

This metaphysics encourages a Whitehead-like relationalism wherein 
the common good is noncompetitive. In effect, any sacrifices that ethi- 
cal agents must make in interpersonal relations are fully compensated. 
This is analogous to the way in which intrapersonal sacrifices at an ear- 
lier stage in one’s life can be compensated by later rewards. Needless to 
say, it would be hard to sell this view to contemporary utilitarians and 
other philosophers, but perhaps for this reason alone Brink’s careful ar- 
ticulation of the issues involved is worthy of our attention. Green him- 
self was critical of hedonistic versions of utilitarianism, but he (rightly) 
admired the conception of impartiality developed by utilitarian thinkers, 
a conception that contemporary utilitarians continue to develop. Ina 
strange way, utilitarian impartiality and absolute idealism are allies. 

Brink is successful in his effort to convince his readers that Green is a 
very reflective interpreter of both Aristotle and Kant, an interpreter who 
articulates Aristotle’s and Kant’s considered views better than these two 
thinkers themselves did. The grudging ethicist who is praised in Kant’s 
Groundwork displays what Aristotle would call continence, rather than 
virtue. Thankfully, Kant wrote much more on ethics than the Ground- 
work. Brink is also very good on the extent to which Green stumbles 
into some of the same problems as Kant. For example, despite consid- 
erable effort on his part to avoid Kant’s dualism of the self, Green seems 
to end up with such a dualism. His compatibilism seems thoroughly nat- 
uralistic, yet his account of responsibility is nonnatural to the extent 
that it posits a subject that is outside of experience (and hence may be 
at odds with his idealism) and that is not in space and time. 

Brink makes Green appealing at least in part because of his concilia- 
tory tone in philosophy: by using Aristotelian perfectionism to correct 
Kant and Kantian formalism to correct Aristotle, by criticizing hedonis- 
tic utilitarianism while admitting that real world applications of (Aristo- 
telian/Kantian) perfectionism are not significantly different from those 
of a utilitarianism administered by an impartial spectator, and so forth. 
Because ethical theory is under attack from various sources these days 
(for example, from social constructionists of all sorts), it is encouraging 
to consider a philosopher who thinks that several of the major figures in 
the history of ethics tend to agree more than they disagree and, as a re- 
sult, promote pragmatic results that tend to converge more than they di- 
verge. 

In sum, this is a short, crisp, readable book that makes one want to 
read Brink’s new edition of Green’s Prolegomena, both for the purpose 
of getting a fuller picture of the history of ethical theory as well as for 
the purpose of developing the best possible contemporary ethical the- 
ory.—Daniel Dombrowski, Seattle University. 
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CALDWELL, Bruce. Hayek’s Challenge: An Intellectual Biography of F. A. 
Hayek. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004. iii + 489 pp. Cloth, $ 
55.00—Bruce Caldwell’s Hayeks’ Challenge is a significant contribution 
to philosophy and to economics. F. A. Hayek (1899-1992) received the 
Nobel Prize in Economic Science in 1974. During the Methodology Con- 
flict (Methodenstreit), the German Historical School, drawing on Hegel 
and Herder, rejected natural law doctrines and claimed that each nation 
was unique with its own nature. The Austrian School started from the 
universality of human nature. (Although Hayek avoided the concept of 
natural law until his late work, already at the London School of Econom- 
ics he became interested in the work of the Iberian Late Scholastics who 
became the subjects of studies by younger Austrian School scholars.) 

Carl Menger’s Investigations into the Method of the Social Sciences 
(1883; New York: New York University Press, 1985) contains a central 
concept of Aristotelian essences in the realist tradition. Caldwell con- 
cludes that Menger’s “realist approach would not survive the dual as- 
sault of post-Kantian philosophy and positivism, although it would make 
him attractive again to certain late twentieth century philosophers of so- 
cial science.” 

Ludwig von Mises’s Vienna seminar discussed epistemology culminat- 
ing in the publication of Mises’s Epistemological Problems of Econom- 
ics (1983; New York: New York University Press, 1981). Caldwell notes 
that Allen Oakley argues “that both Aristotelian (or “reflectionist” or re- 
alist) and neo-Kantian (or “impositionist”) elements are present in 
Mises’ writings” and decided to “give priority to Mises’s realist inclina- 
tions.” (Mises’s disciple, Murray Rothbard, was much influenced by 
John J. Toohey, S. J.’s Notes on Epistemology (Washington, D.C.: Geor- 
getown University Press, 1952). 

Hayek attended the Mises seminar from 1924 until 1931 when he left 
for the London School of Economics. Mises placed himself in the tradi- 
tion of the Southwest German School of Wilhelm Dilthey, Wilhelm Win- 
delband, Heinrich Rickert, and Max Weber. Mises departed Vienna in 
1934 for a professorship in Geneva. (Ludvig Von Mises, Theory and 
History [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957]). 

Felix Kaufman, a member of both the Mises seminar and the Vienna 
Circle, was friendly with another Mises student, Gottfried Haberler, 
whom he asked to read Karl Popper. Haberler then recommended him 
to Hayek who invited Popper in the spring of 1936 to present “The Pov- 
erty of Historicism” at Hayek’s LSE seminar. Karl Popper added further 
elements to Hayek’s thinking. 

Caldwell’s centerpiece is Hayek’s essay, “Economics and Knowledge” 
(1937) about which'he says: “Hayek’s goal in ‘Economics and Knowl- 
edge’ is to examine ‘the role which assumptions and propositions about 
the knowledge possessed by different members of society play in eco- 
nomic analysis.” Hayek later explained this essay: “Its main conclusion 
was that the task of economic theory was to explain how an overall or- 
der of economic activity was achieved which utilized a large amount of 
knowledge which was not concentrated in any one mind but existed 
only as the separate knowledge of thousands or millions of different in- 
dividuals.” 
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As a key idea, Caldwell especially notes “dispersed knowledge”: “But, 
when the dispersion of knowledge is also asserted, the key question is 
no longer that of a movement to equilibrium but that of the coordination 
of such knowledge. The dispersion of knowledge is not a temporary 
condition that gets eliminated by some movement to equilibrium. Itis a 
permanent condition. If everyone always has different bits of informa- 
tion, in a world of constantly changing data the question naturally 
arises: How can the fragments of knowledge that exist in different 
minds ever come to be coordinated?” 

An important influence on Hayek was the scientist and philosopher, 
Michael Polanyi. Caldwell notes: “Quoting his friend Michael Polanyi, 
Hayek argues that such orders emerge spontaneously: ‘Such an order in- 
volving an adjustment to circumstances, knowledge of which is dis- 
persed among a great many people, cannot be established by central di- 
rection. It can arise only from the mutual adjustment of the elements 
and their response to the events that act immediately upon them. It is 
what M. Polanyi has called the spontaneous formation of a “polycentric 
order”: When order is achieved among human beings by allowing them 
to interact with each other on their own initiative—subject only to the 
laws which universally apply to all of them—we have a system of spon- 
taneous order in society.” 

Hayek continued his analysis in “The Use of Knowledge in Society” 
(1945) in which Hayek concludes: “There is something fundamentally 
wrong with an approach which habitually disregards an essential part of 
the phenomena with which we have to deal: the unavoidable imperfec- 
tion of man’s knowledge and the consequent need for a process by 
which knowledge is constantly communicated and acquired. Any ap- 
proach, such as that of much of mathematical economics with its simul- 
taneous equations, which in effect starts from the assumption that peo- 
ple’s knowledge corresponds with the objective facts of the situation, 
systematically leaves out what is our main task to explain.” (A recent 
work addressing these issues is Gerald P. O’Driscoll, Jr. and Mario 
Rizzo, The Economics of Time and Ignorance [Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1985.1) 

Hayek began to study the false application of science to society start- 
ing in the French Enlightenment. His critique of “Scientism and the 
Study of Society” (1942-44) grew into Hayek’s The Counter-Revolution 
of Science: Studies on the Abuse of Reason (Glencoe, IL: The Free 
Press, 1952). This book became the text of Hayek’s seminar as profes- 
sor of social and moral science at Chicago’s Committee on Social 
Thought. (Hayek’s essays can be found in Friedrich Hayek, Studies in 
Philosophy, Politics, and Economics [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1967]). Caldwell has wrestled with several complex themes in 
Hayek’s philosophical writing and has provided us with an indispens- 
able guide.—Leonard P. Liggio, Atlas Economic Research Foundation. 
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CASEBEER, William D. Natural Ethical Facts: Evolution, Connectionism, 
and Moral Cognition. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 2008. 
x +214 pp. Cloth, $ 35.00—The reticence of scholars of ethics to enter 
into fundamental moral reasoning is well known. William Casebeer's 
ambitious new book, Natural Ethical Facts: Evolution, Connection- 
ism, and Moral Cognition, which is the publication of his 2001 Univer- 
sity of California, San Diego, Ph.D. dissertation, stands in stark contrast. 
Casebeer, who teaches philosophy at the U.S. Air Force Academy, has 
undertaken the project of developing a comprehensive moral theory de- 
rived from what he terms “methodological naturalism.” Methodological 
naturalism, he explains, is a system of moral reasoning derived exclu- 
sively from the empirically verifiable claims of science. His ethic starts 
with the materialist premise that all reality is reducible to matter and en- 
ergy; since matter and energy are sufficiently explainable in terms of 
facts derived from the scientific method; morality too, as real—he is un- 
deniably a moral realist—must be sufficiently explained in terms of 
such facts. With particular attention given to the cognitive sciences and 
evolutionary biology, Casebeer’s naturalism boldly asserts that ethics is 
reducible to science, moral norms to empirical facts, and practical judg- 
ments to theoretical propositions. This of course implicates the author 
in what critics refer to as the “naturalistic fallacy,” that is, the illicit in- 
ference from facts to norms. Aware of this, Casebeer attempts to show 
that such an inference is not only not illicit but itself the substance of 
fundamental moral reasoning. Unfortunately his refutation of the natu- 
ralistic fallacy is selective. He reduces the entire complex discussion to 
a distinction between analytic and synthetic statements, then success- 
fully throws into doubt the existence of such a distinction and judges 
himself done with the whole question. Using David Hume and G. E. 
Moore as his principal foils, his refutation entirely ignores the most en- 
during and plausible argument against deriving “ought” from “is,” pro- 
posed by the great medieval philosopher Thomas Aquinas and his con- 
temporary expositor, the Oxford philosopher John Finnis. 

Casebeer’s naturalized ethic is essentially an account of the correct 
functioning of the human person. Drawing on Aristotle (somewhat ten- 
dentiously in my estimation), Casebeer maintains that a thing’s well be- 
ing depends on the fulfillment of that thing’s telos, or rather, depends on 
the successful operation of that thing. To flourish, a thing must function 
well. (Aristotelian eudaemonia is essentially proper functioning.) 
Moral knowledge therefore is “knowing how” to function well; moral 
facts are functional facts. It follows that the first task of ethical theory 
is to take full advantage of the resources available in the hard sciences 
for explaining proper species function. Such he says is what a “contem- 
porarily informed Aristotle” would do. Casebeer’s critique of competing 
moral theories stems from a consideration of the fitness of each theory 
to illustrate how moral normativity is related to functional consider- 
ations. 

With this in mind, Casebeer proposes what he calls a “biologized” con- 
ception of moral judgment: the mental activity that gives rise to behav- 
ior that has been influenced by an organism’s interactions with the envi- 
ronment in ways that improves the relationship of that organism to its 
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environment. Such mental activity has the nature of a moral judgment 
precisely because the behavior to which it gives rise is modified by ex- 
perience, that is, arises from learning. Equating “cognitive systems that 
learn” with “cognitive systems that judge,” the author concludes that 
moral judgment is a capacity widely shared by lower animals, even by 
some insects. The language of animal (and insect) morality is not used 
analogously, but rather in a way parallel, if not in all degrees equivalent, 
to human morality (see p. 90). What separates humans (“robust moral 
agents”) from lower animals (“standard moral agents”) is not our ability 
to reason, judge, and act, but the use of “cognitive crutches” like lan- 
guage, writing, pictorial representations, and diagrams. He gives no ac- 
count of peculiarly human self-determining judgments and choices like 
commitments. 

Casebeer links his evolutionary theory of ethical function with a neu- 
robiologically informed “connectionist” account of moral cognition. 
Connectionism is a movement within cognitive science that attempts to 
explain human cognition in terms of artificial neural networks (that is, 
simplified models of the brain meant to illustrate the working of com- 
plex neural connections). Much in his long and abstruse discussion will 
remain opaque to all but insiders in the narrow fields of cognitive neuro- 
science and philosophy of mind. In this regard these chapters are not 
user friendly. His discussion also lacks an adequate review of the limita- 
tions of connectionist models for explaining cognition, for example, 
their failure to take into consideration the different types of brain neu- 
rons, the effects of brain chemicals like neurotransmitters and hor- 
mones, and so forth. 

Casebeer’s interdisciplinary knowledge is impressive and his mea- 
sured, nonpolemic tone a pleasure to read. Yet the plausibility of his en- 
tire system depends on certain unexamined assumptions, for example, 
that humans cannot make free choices, a premise his work merely as- 
sumes. Failure to address this and other pivotal philosophical questions 
(like the problem of evil), together with his peremptory and undefended 
rejection of all nonnatural phenomena makes his argument for a strictly 
reductive naturalized ethic appear tendentious. 

One who finds his account unpersuasive, as did this reviewer, will 
nevertheless take away a sharpened appreciation that the cognitive and 
biological sciences are increasingly able to posit facts that can be useful 
in normative moral theory; in short that empirical science can inform 
moral theory, but not generate it—E. Christian Brugger, Institute for 
the Psychological Sciences. 


CLARKE, Desmond M. Descartes’s Theory of Mind. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2003. 280 pp. Cloth, $49.95—In this book Clarke offers an interesting 
spin on Descartes: rather than see him (as many today do) simply as a 
substance dualist who offers a very poor account of the mind, Clarke 
sees him as a scientist pushing scientific explanation of the mind as far 
as it will go, and only exiting that path as a substance dualist when 
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explanation has reached its limits. In this light Descartes comes out as 
an impressively successful thinker rather than as a blatantly poor one. 
Clarke is much to be commended for this reorientation of the bigger pic- 
ture; but this book is even more to be commended for its detailed and 
thorough account of the various elements of Descartes’s theory of mind. 
In being nearly a compendium of Descartes’s views about various men- 
tal phenomena, as well as including sketches of some of the resulting 
controversies about these views, Clarke’s book will be of interest both 
to scholar and novice alike. 

In the introduction Clarke sketches his general project: to place Des- 
cartes’s account of explanation—not his dualism—at the center of his 
theory of mind. In so doing we can appreciate the degree to which Des- 
cartes offers in fact highly materialist accounts of numerous cognitive 
processes, and see that dualism, for him, is no mode of “explanation,” 
but rather what is left once the limits of explanation are reached. In 
summarizing the “history of Descartes’s theory of mind,” Clarke states 
his primary aim: “to restore the integrity and ambiguity of the original 
Cartesian account of how human mental abilities may be explained 
partly by reference to the brain and other relevant physiological sys- 
tems, and of why human thought displays properties that are irreducible 
to the properties of matter” (p. 13). 

In chapter 1, Clarke provides an account of Cartesian explanation. 
Clarke’s own summary of the chapter is this: “The principal claims were: 
(1) we can explain some phenomenon only by reference to something 
else that is already adequately understood; (2) it is not an explanation at 
all to postulate a specific ‘form’ or ‘faculty’ for every phenomenon that 
needs to be explained; (8) when constructing an explanation, we must 
not postulate more theoretical entities than are strictly necessary; (4) 
there is no objection to postulating the existence of unobservable theo- 
retical entities, on condition that they are described by analogy with 
well-known properties of macroscopic bodies; (6) the explanation of 
any phenomenon must be developed by relying on a set of concepts that 
are relevant to that type of phenomenon; and (6) the explanation of all 
natural phenomena must ultimately come to a stop somewhere and 
there is no alternative, at that stage, but to appeal to fundamental dispo- 
sitions of matter that are described in terms of the relevant explananda” 
(p. 40). 

In chapter 2, Clarke sketches the development of Descartes’s account 
of sensation. The short version is that external objects cause motions in 
the sensory organs which are transmitted to the brain and which result 
in sensation. One key point stressed by Descartes is that the motion ul- 
timately representing the external object need bear no representational 
similarity to the external object. Here Descartes will speak of “ideas” as 
being patterns of brain activity. Descartes’s complete account rather as- 
tutely recognizes that sensation requires more than just the mind grasp- 
ing what is in the sensory organ, but also requires its grasp of the body 
and various bodily dispositions. In general, the theme is that Des- 
cartes’s account of sensation is one in which the mind’s embodiment is 
essential. 
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Clarke turns to Descartes’s account of imagination and memory in 
chapter 3. He observes that Descartes sets out to study how imagina- 
tion and memory work by dissecting the heads of various animals and 
studying their brains, treating these processes as deeply physical in na- 
ture. Indeed, Descartes thinks that sensation, imagination, and memory 
are closely linked insofar as all are rooted in brain activity, and often in- 
volve, according to his own fairly specific theories, the very same areas 
of the brain. 

Chapter 4 addresses Descartes’s account of the passions, while chap- 
ter 5 explores Descartes’s conception of the will. Much of the chapter 
addresses the thorny question of Descartes’s views on freedom of the 
will. Clarke accepts the suggestion that there are two senses of “indif- 
ference of the will” in play: (1) a power to choose either of two contrary 
options; and (2) a psychological state of being undecided because the 
agent lacks sufficiently strong reasons on either side. He argues that 
Cartesian free will does not require (2), and that (1) is ultimately neces- 
sary, but also time-sensitive: prior to making a decision, freedom re- 
quires (1), but once the decision is made it does not. Clarke goes on to 
examine the will’s relationship to the body. The general theme is that 
the will (or the self) is very much embodied, and functions freely insofar 
as it determines itself (on the basis of evidence) to make judgments in 
light of its bodily context (sensations, passions, and so forth). 

Chapter 6 surveys Descartes’s account of language. Chapter 7 pro- 
vides an account of Descartes’s conception of “thought.” Its key contri- 
bution, I think, is its suggestion that Descartes’s primary concern is to 
provide a phenomenological, first person description of the different 
modes of thought. On Clarke's reading, Descartes’s central distinction 
between “pure understanding” and other modes of thinking (sensation 
and so forth) need not carry the ontological commitment—namely, sub- 
stance dualism—it is standardly assumed to carry. “Pure” understand- 
ing is a mode of thought whose content does not involve any sensory 
component or mental image and is in that sense "nonbodily”; for the 
same reason, it is under the control of the will in a way other cognitive 
processes are not. But nothing here entails that understanding is inde- 
pendent of the body in any ontological sense. 

In chapter 8 Clarke argues against construing Descartes’s conception 
of substance as a “substratum,” and instead suggests that Descartes was 
not particularly interested in an ontology of substances at all. Ulti- 
mately, claims about Cartesian substances can be translated into claims 
about their properties, and substance dualism is based only on the irre- 
ducibility of mental properties to material properties. 

In the last chapter Clarke examines Descartes in light of work by 
Kripke, Davidson, and Nagel. Clarke suggests that, given Descartes’s 
relatively primitive conception of matter, it is no surprise that his con- 
cepts of the material and the mental would diverge in a way supporting 
their irreducibility and property dualism. This, however, in no way guar- 
antees the impossibility of any such (future) reduction as scientific the- 
ory develops. Was Descartes, then, a substance dualist? Not if that 
means he attempts to explain anything mental by reference to immate- 
rial substance. At most he was a property dualist, but even this, Clarke 
concludes, was based only on an ill-founded belief in the impossibility of 
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bridging the gap between concepts of the material and the mental. His 
dualism, therefore, “is not a theory of human beings but a provisional 
acknowledgement of failure, an index of the work that remains to be 
done before a viable theory of the human mind becomes available” (p. 
258).—Andrew Pessin, Kenyon College. 


DERRIDA, Jacques. The Problem of Genesis in Husseri’s Philosophy. Trans- 
lated by Marian Hobson. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
2008. xliii + 228 pp. Cloth, $27.50—This early work by Derrida, his 1953/ 
54 dissertation, introduced the philosophy of Husserl to French intellec- 
tuals. Derrida’s professed goal in this work is to “arrange for access to 
and complete intelligibility of a historical movement: that of Husserlian 
phenomenology” (p. xxxv). According to Derrida, Husserl began with 
the intention of undertaking a philosophical revolution, but in the end 
remained “the prisoner of a great classical tradition: the one that re- 
duces human finitude to an accident of history, to an ‘essence of man’ 
that understands temporality against a background of possible or actual 
eternity in which it has or could have participated” (p. 5). Derrida an- 
nounces with these opening comments that he does not share in this 
“great classical tradition,” which so clearly served as the inspiration for 
Husserl’s turn toward philosophy and his lifelong search, which was a 
search for philosophic certitude and a search for meaning. 

Husserl begins his philosophy with an assault on prevalent contempo- 
rary theories of knowledge, called “psychologism.” Husserl has “three 
motives” for his critique of psychologism. Firstly, Husserl seeks to dem- 
onstrate that rules of logic are genuine laws and not merely empirical 
laws. He also seeks to distinguish logical laws from empirical laws of 
nature; the latter laws must be discovered “by induction from the singu- 
lar facts of experience” (p. 40). Yet one can only reach probabilities and 
empirical generalities in sciences of facts. Logic and mathematics, by 
contrast, are not grounded in this empirical realm. A central dilemma in 
Husserl’s philosophy is how to reconcile these two separate spheres. 
No mediation between essences and facts, between real and idea, is pos- 
sible in the early stages of Husserl’s thought. The problem of mediation 
appears insurmountable (pp. 41-2). In this early stage of his phenome- 
nology, “constituted essences have not yet allowed Husserl to throw a 
suitable light on their originary relations” (pp. 41-2). Later in his philo- 
sophical development, Husserl will eventually turn to a “very strange” 
intuition of essences, whose existence is simply assumed: “Such sys- 
tems as theoretical mechanics . . . theoretical astronomy and so on, re- 
ally hold as ideal possibilities with a fundamentum in re” (p. 43). 

Derrida locates the crucial moment of Husserl’s emerging phenome- 
nology in his refusal to embrace Kantian idealism. For Husserl, “it is 
natural experience that must sanction or found the ‘value’ of logical 
laws” (p. 38). Husserl seeks his a priori synthesis in the realm of con- 
crete experience, rather than in a transcendental realm of purely formal 
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concepts. In a useful footnote, Derrida explains the uses of “synthesis” 
and “genesis” in the book—these being the terms that name the central 
problem that Derrida finds in Husserlian phenomenology. Kant’s a pri- 
ori synthesis excludes any genesis, because it is not empirical and re- 
quires no sensible intuition. Husserl, on the contrary, seeks an a priori 
synthesis “founded on a concrete intuition where being comes ‘to give 
itself in person.’ It is thus temporal and enriching. It becomes one with 
a genesis.” Thus, Husserl poses a “veritable transcendental problem” 
that is not posed in the Kantian version of transcendentalism, that is, the 
“problem of genesis” (p. 195, n. 49). 

Husserl “constantly fails to give an account of the actual genesis” of 
both the transcendental ego’s supposed intuition of objective essences 
and the astonishing “breakthrough of philosophy” into European history 
(p. 160). Derrida rightly concludes the book with an account of how his 
own view of philosophy differs from the understanding of Husserl (pp. 
153-160). Derrida shares Heidegger’s critique of Husserlian philosophy: 
genuine knowledge of man as a historical being (Dasein) is lost in the 
Husserlian turn to transcendental reason. Husserl does not start from 
this “human reality” (p. 156). Derrida gives a description of philosophy 
that is quite at odds with Husserl’s original goal and vision: “every sys- 
tem of history of philosophy is an ‘interpretation,’ a hypothesis that is al- 
ways premature. ... Without abandoning the project of an infinite the- 
ory, philosophy, reflecting on itself, in this way completes an existential 
act and comes to an awareness of its finitude” (p. 178). According to 
Derrida, while remaining merged with a “most dubious history of philos- 
ophy,” Husserl could not continue his original phenomenological 
project. Derrida believes that “a radical explicitation, a new beginning, 
is necessary” (p. 178). Yet Derrida is not pursuing the same project that 
Husserl had described as “the philosophic vocation.” Derrida is not 
seeking truth in the way that Husserl was seeking truth. The Platonic 
and Husserlian vision of philosophy as an unending search for knowl- 

. ` edge of eternal truth and eternal Being is not present in Derrida’s more 
historicist and skeptical version of the task of the modern philosopher 
who stands at the “end of philosophy.”—Pamela Proietti, University of 
Memphis. 


GARRETT, Aaron. Meaning in Spinoza’s Method. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003. xii + 240 pp. Cloth, $60.00—Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy has bequeathed longstanding query and dispute regarding the mean- 
ing of several doctrines and elements of his system as well as the influ- 
ences of his innovative, controversial project. Prominent among those 
debated aspects of Spinoza’s Ethics are its presentation in more geo- 
metrico and the goal toward which it purportedly directs us, a scientia 
intuitiva that will make us blessed, free, and eternal in some sense. In 
his book Meaning in Spinoza’s Method, Aaron Garrett maintains that 
the method and the goal of Spinoza’s Ethics are mutually informative: 
we can only properly understand Spinoza’s method by viewing it in light 
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of its ethical goal, Spinoza’s aim to “transform readers” (p. 6). In turn, in 
elucidating Spinoza’s method, we can gain greater insight into what he 
means by our eternity. 

In employing geometrical method, Spinoza attests to his view that ev- 
erything follows from first principles, that they must first be identified 
and held clearly for all subsequent demonstration—and therapy—to 
proceed accurately. Spinoza believed that philosophers often make the 
mistake of ignoring such a starting point or entertain confused notions 
of first principles. Definitions are thus a central part of method, but it 
has often been wondered, from whence does Spinoza derive the defini- 
tions that open the Ethics? Spinoza offers no skeptical dismantling of 
our opinions as a preface to the Ethics. Nor does he demonstrate the 
empirical derivations of his definitions, or even accept that they have 
such. A central task of Garrett’s project, then, is understanding 
Spinoza’s theory of definition. 

Garrett approaches this problem and constructs Spinoza’s view of 
method by looking to the influences that it betrays or that likely in- 
formed it. He claims that Spinoza’s method is analytic after the manner 
of Renaissance logician Jacobo Zabarella insofar as it approaches real 
definitions by first “generalizing the [mixed and confused notions] of 
philosophers” (p. 179). Spinoza’s method is synthetic in Hobbes’s sense 
in that it demonstrates “the necessities in many ideas as they follow 
from genetic definitions” (p. 179), that is, definitions of things in terms 
of the effects they necessarily generate or cause. Spinoza agreed with 
Descartes that definitions are innate ideas, however, and that the pro- 
cess of arriving at real definitions is nonempirical as a result. Following 
Gersonides, and directly against Maimonides, who, Garrett explains, 
was always a strong presence in Spinoza’s mind, Spinoza held that 
method ought to be didactic and therefore lucid and readily accessible, 
as well as therapeutic by “[linking] our desires to a proper understand- 
ing of God” (p. 148). 

Combining these elements, Garrett argues that Spinoza’s definitions 
are both nominal and real: the reader will accept the definitions at the 
opening of the Ethics (due to their innocuous, traditional wording) and 
initially identify them with his confused ideas of those principles (such 
as his confused conception of God), but the demonstration of proposi- 
tions that necessarily follow from these definitions will gradually un- 
cover for the reader the real meaning of these definitions. Spinoza’s 
method is at once analytic and synthetic, for it is precisely by generating . 
the logical consequences of the definitions that the reader will discover 
their incompatibility with his confused conceptions, rule out false refer- 
ents, and come to conceive ideas of God, substance, and attribute. Syn- 
thesis effectively performs the task of analysis, as Garrett has it; the 
very project of the Ethics is the justification of its definitions, whose 
real meaning is obscured in our minds. 

Emending the mind entails linking ideas (as many as possible) to the 
adequate idea of God that becomes increasingly clear, according to 
Spinoza. This is a process whereby I come to recognize my own causal 
efficacy, Garrett argues. I discover myself as cause of rational affects or 
emotions through emendation. Furthermore, J see my mind as a 
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localization of the divine necessity with which ideas follow upon one an- 
other, and I carry on the work of the Ethics to ideas outside of the book, 
conceiving the necessary relation of any idea to the adequate idea of 
God. In understanding that causal necessity, though exclusively in rela- 
tion to the human essence, Garrett explains, I create instruments to ex- 
tend bodily capability and augment my power (that is, advance my cona- 
tus), both bodily and mental. 

By conceiving the commonalities between bodies, I conceive them 
sub specie aeternitatis, Spinoza maintains, and populate my mind with 
eternal ideas to this extent. Such is the access to eternity afforded by 
Spinoza’s second kind of knowledge (the first pertains to objects pre- 
sented confusedly through the senses). But in seeing myself as cause of 
such eternal ideas and as cause of the ideas of eternal, necessary rela- 
tions to the idea of God, which I utilize to make instruments that build “a 
world arising from and responding to human nature” (p. 223), Garrett ar- 
gues, I feel that Iam eternal. Thus, the transition to Spinoza’s third kind 
of knowledge, the scientia intuitiva, entails “the recognition of how 
our minds are eternal in and through what follows from them” (p. 211), 
that is, through the very process his method lays bare. 

The breadth of Garrett’s grasp of Spinoza’s intellectual context is very 
impressive. He pieces together Spinoza’s view of method not only from 
lesser studied influences but also from many of Spinoza’s lesser studied 
writings. One element of Spinoza’s intellectual context that perhaps de- 
serves greater attention, especially in light of the therapeutic motivation 
of Spinoza’s project that Garrett emphasizes, is the Stoics. Garrett 
largely focuses on the Gersonidean elements of Spinoza’s therapeutic 
aims, but a distinctly Stoic imprint is at least equally evident in the scope 
and substance of Spinoza’s therapy, insofar as it entails adequate under- 
standing of the whole, and especially the immanence of God and the ne- 
cessity with which nature unfolds. Nevertheless, Garrett’s new ap- 
proach to perennially difficult themes of Spinoza’s system is highly 
enlightening and clearly a valuable addition to Spinoza and Early Mod- 
ern scholarship.—Firmin DeBrabander, Boston College. 


GRACIA, Jorge J. E. and Timothy B. NOONE, Editors. A Companion to Philos- 
ophy in the Middle Ages. Blackwell Companions to Philosophy. 
Malden, Massachusetts: Blackwell Publishing, Ltd., 2003. xxi + 739 pp. 
Cloth, $124.95—-Scholars who have engaged in the process often refer to 
editing as a “thankless job.” While preparing their encyclopedic A Com- 
panion to Philosophy in the Middle Ages, Jorge J. E. Gracia and Timo- 
thy B. Noone might well have had this sort of feeling. They might still 
have it. The task they undertook was much needed, enormous, one 
might reasonably call it “overly ambitious,” and virtually impossible to 
fulfill. Few contemporary editors could match their achievement. Yet 
they are likely to receive criticism from their colleagues for what they 
have failed to do, not the praise they richly deserve for what they have 
done. 
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Under severe publishing restraints, Gracia and Noone somehow man- 
aged to get more than 100 philosophical scholars to cooperate in exam- 
ining 139 authors spanning more than 1000 years of Western European 
and Middle Eastern history. This alone is an amazing achievement. 
Given their publishing restraints, as Gracia tells us, the editors had to 
excise some authors and limit the quantity of space to others in the fol- 
lowing way: 10,000 words to Sts. Aurelius Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham; 8,000 words to St. 
Anselm, Averroes, Avicenna, and Rabbi Moses Maimonides; 5000, 3,000, 
and 500 words to the rest. 

The text starts with a broad list of international contributors followed 
by a preface, a chronological list, an introduction by Gracia to philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages, two major parts, and a select topical bibliogra- 
phy followed by indices of names and subjects. Part 1 is divided into 
“The Historical Context,” while part 2 considers “The Authors.” Bibliog- 
raphies, divided into primary and secondary sources, follow individual 
articles. While the editors have left up to the authors the choice of 
works to include within their respective bibliographies, they have en- 
couraged the authors “to include mainly recently printed or reprinted 
works” (p. xvii). 

This edition is no history of medieval philosophy. The editors envi- 
sion it as a reference work. As such, Some readers will likely consider it 
inadequate in virtually every way: Too short to cover all the authors con- 
sidered; an introductory history that fails to examine many topics that 
help make this time period completely intelligible; an incomprehensive 
subject index for the lengthy period covered; authors of selections 
whose grasp of philosophy appears to misunderstand philosophy’s na- 
ture; authors considered who were theologians, not philosophers; topics 
omitted that should have been included; topics considered that, strictly 
speaking, are not philosophical; commentaries that tell us nothing new, 
and so on. 

Potentially hundreds of ways exist to criticize this work, which is 
quite to be expected, given the magnitude of the project undertaken. 
Even Gracia admits, “[a] larger volume or multi-volume set, would have 
done better justice to the authors discussed here.” The authors did not 
choose this approach because they wanted this volume “to be of service 
to faculty, students, libraries, and persons among the general public 
with an interest in medieval philosophy” (p. xvi). In short, the authors 
have produced what they envision to be largely akin to an encyclopedia, 
not a history, of medieval philosophy. They have had one overriding 
aim: to fill a gap in medieval research by producing for a wide research 
audience a relatively affordable single volume that “contains the main 
facts about, and presents the main views on, the key figures of the pe- 
riod” and gives “most of the background information one needs to ap- 
proach medieval texts” (p. xv). 

Have they accomplished this modest task with respect to all the au- 
thors considered? No, but they have come close. And, in many cases, 
they have gone well beyond their expectations. For example, while I am 
no expert in Medieval Islamic and Jewish thought, I have enough gen- 
eral familiarity with research in these areas to appreciate the richness of 
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the articles written by Richard C. Taylor on Averroes (Ibn Rushd), David 
B. Burrell on Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Jean Jolivet on Alkindi (Al-Kindi), 
Deborah Black on Alfarabi (Al-Farabi), and Al Ivry on Moses Mai- 
monides. In the area of Western thought, Steven D. Dumont does an ex- 
ceptional job making John Duns Scotus intelligible, as does Timothy B. 
Noone regarding William of Ockham, and John F. Wippel regarding the 
condemnations of 1270 and 1277. The same is true of the host of other 
authors too numerous to mention. 

Hence, while this work might have some shortcomings, A Companion 
to Philosophy in the Middle Ages is an indispensable research tool for 
anyone who wants to be up to date in recent medieval philosophical 
scholarship. Its publication is an exceptional scholarly achievement 
that deserves expression of collegial gratitude. I encourage my col- 
leagues to express such gratitude by obtaining a copy of this volume for 
themselves and their libraries—Peter A. Redpath, St. John’s Univer- 
sity. 


HABERMAS, Jürgen. Truth and Justification. Translated by Barbara Fultner. 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 2003. xxii + 327 pp. Cloth, $40.00—This work ap- 
peared in German in 1999 although two chapters, “Some further clarifi- 
cations of the Concept of Communicative Rationality” and “Richard 
Rorty’s Pragmatic Turn” (chapters 7 and 8), were included in the earlier 
translation of Pragmatics of Communication (Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, 1998). New essays replace these and a new final reflection is sup- 
plied (chapters 2, 5, and 7) making this superbly translated tightly wo- 
ven collection slightly distinct. 

The introduction on “realism after the linguistic turn” (pp. 1-54) re- 
veals an engaged master of positions, principles, and rationales articu- 
lated from Descartes forward concerning “the language-transcendent 
understanding of reference with a language-immanent understanding of 
truth as ideal assertibility” refracted throughout Habermas’s refine- 
ments of “a discursive concept of truth” (p. 36). 

Chapter 1 examines hermeneutic and analytic approaches as “com- 
plementary versions of the linguistic turn.” _Remarking “the tension be- 
tween the particularism of world disclosure and the universalism of 
fact-stating discourse” that “pervades the hermeneutic tradition as a 
whole,” von Humboldt’s distinction of cognitive, expressive, and com- 
municative language functions is used to explore the “circular process 
of language” as “both ergon and energia” (pp. 52-3 and 55). “The ab- 
sence of a convincing analysis of the representational function of lan- 
guage, that is, of the conditions of reference and propositional truth, 
continues to be the Achilles’ heel of the entire hermeneutic tradition” 
and reflects “an estrangement of rhetoric and grammar from logic that 
set in with Renaissance humanism” still evidenced in “what formal se- 
mantics does” (p. 61). Ultimately, analytic and hermeneutic philosophy 
“treat the pragmatics of speech as derivative” (p. 62). 
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Contrasting Wittgenstein and Heidegger as founts of “higher-level his- 
toricism” with “empiricist analysis of language with a merely method- 
ological understanding” that proceeds from Russell and Carnap and 
continuing through Quine and Davidson, Habermas notes shared inter- 
ests in the linguistic turn in Putnam, Dummett, and Apel’s incorporation 
of a Peircean semiotics. As well, sustained attention is given to Gada- 
mer’s “Aristotelian conception of hermeneutic understanding” (pp. 63- 
75). Essentially, “analytic philosophy . . . lacks a certain sensibility for 
as well as the tools for dealing with the looser and larger issues of a di- 
agnostics of an era” while Heidegger’s prophecy of a “monotonous and 
inescapable Seinsgeschick” rings hollow for “as soon as we admit that 
there is a dialectics of world-disclosure and learning processes within 
the world, the monolithic and fateful character of a world-view prejudic- 
ing all and everything falls apart” (pp. 80-1). 

Chapter 2 details the transition “from Kant’s ‘ideas’ of pure reason to 
the ‘idealizing’ presuppositions of communicative action.” Exploration 
of “ambiguity” latent in Kant’s “transcendental bipartition” concerning 
the “constructive meaning of morality” reinforces awareness that “de- 
transcendentalization leads . . . to the embedding of knowing subjects 
into the socializing context of a life world and . . . to the entwinement of 
cognition with speech and action” resulting in a blurring of Kant’s “clas- 
sic distinction between reason and understanding” (pp. 88-90). “The 
boundary separating the transcendental from the transcendent use of 
our cognitive capacity” is not established by sensibility and understand- 
ing but rather “by the forum of rational discourse in which the convinc- 
ing power of good reasons must flourish” (p. 92). 

How this is understood affects one’s views on accountability of sub- 
jects, the unconditionality of validity claims, and the requirement that 
discourse serve as forum of justification, the latter presupposing public 
inclusiveness, equal claim of any to engage in communication, and ex- 
clusion of deception, illusion, and coercion (pp. 91-106). “Uncondi- 
tional claims to validity” must “aim at intersubjective recognition” that 
might “turn out to be false under better epistemic conditions, before a 
different audience, and in the face of future objections” (p. 130). Thus 
envisionable narrative traditions can never be permanently achieved, 
but rather only truly endure as revisable narratings engaged with lived 
actuality. 

Chapter 3 centers on R. Brandom’s pragmatic view of language as re- 
lated to Kant’s and Hegel’s views concerning whether norms are “not in- 
trinsically part of nature .. . [yet] are imposed on natural dispositions 
and modes of behavior by the will of intelligent beings” (p. 189). Chap- 
ter 4 analyzes detranscendentalization as dialectically developed be- 
tween Kant and Hegel, particularly in light of the latter’s “overloading of 
the modern subject” and contemporary “structural overloading of the 
democratically constituted nation-state” (pp. 210-11). 

Chapter 5 seeks to establish the status of norms and values in light of 
Hilary Putnam’s Kantian pragmaticism and concludes that “democratic 
process has epistemic functions . . . with regard to questions of justice 
that cannot be resolved whether by merely compromising on interests 
or by appealing to a common ethos. But this function can be accounted 
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for better with Kant and Mead than with Aristotle and Dewey . . . for 
given a pluralism of legitimate world views, conflicts of justice can be 
resolved only if the disputing parties agree to create an inclusive We- 
perspective by mutual perspective-taking” (p. 235). Thus it is uncertain 
whether “the normative foundations of a pluralism that is sensitive to 
difference” can be “reconciled with a pragmatist virtue ethics” (p. 238). 

Chapter 6, provocatively titled “Rightness versus Truth,” seeks to de- 
termine in what way moral judgments and norms are valid. Guided by 
the “intuition” that “we discover the rightness of moral judgments in the 
same way as the truth of descriptions: through argumentation,” it is af- 
firmed that we have no direct access unfiltered by reasons to truth con- 
ditions nor to “the conditions under which moral norms merit universal 

_ recognition” (p. 247). Relying on anterior commitment to the inference 
that “what makes us stand apart from nature is the only thing whose na- 
ture we are capable of knowing: language,” Habermas revisits the rela- 
tion of theory and practice in chapter 7 and soberly reflects on philoso- 
phy’s circumscribed capacities to exercise a “curious polyglot trait” that 
preserves “a certain unity across all the disparate elements of reason, 
without thereby leveling the different aspects of validity” (pp. 287 and 
308, n. 28). 

This accessible, penetrating dialogical exchange with modern and 
contemporary figures remotely echoes considerations related to orthos 
logos as intrinsically operative in every pkronimos who constitutes a 
tois eleutherots or free people. Any who strive to offer a plenary articu- 
lation of Aristotle’s and certain medievals’ theoretical justifications of 
such notions can benefit from Habermas’s sensitive elucidations of how 
“the need to act in the life world, in which discourses remain rooted, im- 
poses temporal constraints on what is, from an internal perspective, ‘an 
infinite conversation” (p. 253). Yet even potentially infinite conversa- 
tion implies that truths attained and refined through relational union 
with actuality must be retained.—Michael Ewbank, Seminary of the 
Fraternity of St. Peter. 


HATFIELD, Gary. Descartes and the Meditations. Routledge Philosophy 
Guidebooks. London: Routledge, 2002. xvi + 353 pp. Paper, $18.95— 
Overall this book is very good at doing what it claims to do, namely, pro- 
viding an effective guidebook to Descartes and his Meditations. It 
should prove quite useful for both graduate and undergraduate students 
who are reading Descartes and for their teachers. The strengths of the 
book include a good overview of Descartes and his context, a well de- 
veloped focus on the main arguments, clear examples highlighting im- 
portant claims, and good referrals to secondary literature of the type a 
student or faculty member is likely to find in an adequate academic li- 
brary. The book is broken into three parts, with part 2 being the most 
substantive. 
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Hatfield pays careful attention to the historical context of Descartes. 
The first chapter is a very well written overview of Descartes’s context 
and project, and it could stand alone. Pulling together details about 
Descartes’s education, works, and reception, the chapter will prove par- 
ticularly useful to students who want a more substantive introduction to 
Descartes or to the person who wants a quick refresher. In the second 
chapter, Hatfield gives his own advice to the reader as to how to ap- 
proach his book, at the end glossing three ways of interpreting the Med- 
ttations: epistemological, metaphysical, and cognitive. 

In the second part, Hatfield’s book takes what is claimed as an un- 
usual approach to the text of the Meditations. Rather than focusing on 
the arguments isolated from the text as a whole, he embeds developed 
discussions of them as they occur in the framework of the Meditations. 
The structure and the content of part 2 thus reflect Hatfield’s cognitive 
faculty reading of Descartes. In part, readers of Descartes’s Medita- 
tions are training their intellectual faculties as they progress through 
them, and readers of Hatfield’s book are doing much the same. As the 
book proceeds, Hatfield refers back to the arguments of previous chap- 
ters and explicitly foreshadows the arguments of future chapters. This 
is sometimes confusing and annoying—but the confusion and annoy- 
ance mirrors the confusion and annoyance of a careful reader of the 
Meditations. It is not the case that the Meditations are a string of com- 
pletely unconnected arguments—and Hatfield’s approach shows this. 
As might be expected, the densest chapter in part 2 is the final one, cov- 
ering meditation six. Hatfield breaks his analysis throughout into sec- 
tions and offers many careful transitions to help the reader so that it is 
possible to focus quickly on key passages. The practical impact of his 
overall approach is that the student who hopes to read but a few pages 
of the book and understand completely Hatfield’s understanding of 
Descartes’s approach to a particular subject is probably going to be a bit 
disappointed. Someone who wants better to understand the arguments, 
however, is likely to find part 2 quite useful and thought provoking. 

One of the strengths of Hatfield’s analysis in part 2 is his use of argu- 
ments and examples. In each chapter, Hatfield gives a careful reading of 
the primary text and focuses on the arguments, often providing a clear 
formulation of them. Of particular note is the discussion of the Carte- 
sian Circle and the proofs for the existence of God. Both are very well 
laid out and include multiple viewpoints. Hatfield as well uses colorful 
examples to emphasize subtle but important points throughout the 
book. Some of these examples (namely, the treatments of method of 
doubt and the wax example) are ones that those who teach the Medita- 
tions regularly will likely find useful to include in their own presenta- 
tions. 

The final part of the book looks beyond the Meditations to 
Descartes’s new science. Hatfield links the Meditations and his analysis 
of it to Descartes’s project of showing how his first principles work 
themselves out—not only in metaphysics but also in physics. Drawing 
on Descartes’s other works, Hatfield shows the revolutionary aspect of 
Descartes’s project in the sciences. The final chapter is an overview of 
Descartes’s legacy to the present day. 
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Each chapter concludes with recommendations for further reading. 
Hatfield does not use notes or make explicit use of secondary literature 
in the text. However, the “for further reading” section is useful as it di- 
rects the reader to a nice blend of classic works on Descartes and newer 
works. There seems to be a preference for books, but solid journal arti- 
cles are referred to as well. 

The Routledge Philosophy Guidebook to Descartes and the Medita- 
tions will find its home of the bookshelf of those who teach the Medita- 
tions regularly or who have students interested in learning more about 
Descartes.—K. Joanna Forstrom, Spring Hill College. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. The Phenomenology of Religious Life. Translated by 
Matthias Fritsch and Jennifer Anna Gosetti-Ferencei. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 2004. xv + 266 pp. Cloth, $44.95—The present 
volume is a translation of Volume 60 of the Collected Edition of Heideg- 
gers works, Phänomenologie des religiösen Lebens, which was first 
published in 1995 edited by Matthias Jung, Thomas Regehly and Clau- 
dius Strube. It consists of three parts: an “approximation of the train of 
thought and articulation” (p. 255) of a course of lectures Heidegger gave 
in the winter semester 1920-21 entitled “Introduction to the Phenome- 
nology of Religion,” edited by Jung and Regehly; the actual text of his 
summer semester 1921 course, “Augustine and Neo-Platonism” (which 
Heidegger relates thematically to the earlier course [p. 116]), edited by 
Strube; and a “fascicle,” also edited by Strube, “Phenomenology of Reli- 
gious Life,” which comprises the “first notes” for “The Philosophical 
Foundations of Medieval Mysticism,” a course scheduled for Winter Se- 
mester 1919-20 but not given. Strube suggests that the first two parts 
may be construed as “the high point, and at the same time the end, of 
[Heidegger's] studies in the phenomenology of religion” (specifically the 
“Christian tradition”), which, he says, “constitutes the background 
against which Heidegger will develop his ‘hermeneutics of facticity” (p. 
257). 

The first part of the book is the most problematic textually since “the 
manuscript of the lecture course is lost.” The text offered is based on 
“sets of notations” by four students who took the course: Oskar Becker, 
Helene Weiß, Frank-Josef Brecht, and, for the first section of the course, 
Franz Neumann. Fritz Kaufmann’s student notes are also extant but 
were not taken in consideration for this edition (p. 255-6). The editors 
allow that even though Becker “at times significantly simplified Heideg- 
ger’s sentences, and, as a rule, shortened them as well as providing his 
own structure,” his notes “can serve. . . as a foundation for the prepara- 
tion of the text” of the first section of the course (p. 255) and some ses- 
sions of the second section. Weiß and Brecht compared notes, each 
emending the other’s, and Weiß sometimes copied Brecht’s notes verba- 
tim. Weiß’s account of the course is said to be “a sort of terminologi- 
cally simplified, considerably shorter version” of the course, while 
“some paragraphs” of Brecht’s version “without doubt originate from 
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other unidentified note-takers” (p. 256). Following this “text” are 22 
pages of “Heidegger’s handwritten notes from the context [Umkreis] of 
the lecture course” (p. 256). Section titles, punctuation, and the “organi- 
zation of sections and paragraphs” are the work of the editors, who ad- 
mit to having “occasionally modified with care” the “wording of the vari- 
ous notations” by Heidegger in “integrating them into the text” (p. 256). 
But, now, whose “text” is this and who is its author? Heidegger, Becker, 
Jung, Reghely? Having read these pages, do we really have an authentic 
basis for knowing more about Heidegger’s “train of thought” on the phe- 
nomenology of religion? “In regard to authenticity, the text, prepared in 
this manner, cannot be compared to editions based on original manu- 
scripts,” say the editors, who admit there are “problems” with “this sort 
of ‘secondarily authentic’ constitution of texts” (p. 256), yet the book as 
a whole has the blessings of both Heidegger’s son, who has overseen the 
production of his father’s Collected Edition, and the edition’s principal 
editor, Friedrich Wilhelm von Herrmann (p. 257). 

The story of the text of summer semester 1921 is more encouraging. 
In this case, the editor worked with a manuscript in the author’s own 
hand. Heidegger used folded folio sheets, wrote out the text of his lec- 
ture course on the left-hand panel and then at various times added ex- 
tensive marginalia in the right-hand panel. Strube’s version is a compila- 
tion of these parallel texts, the position of the “afterthoughts” 
determined by the editor’s sense of “the context of thought [inhaltliche 
Bezilge]” of the “associative notes” or “interpreting part” (p. 259) of 
Heidegger’s manuscript. A system of brackets and parentheses indi- 
cates when Heidegger was annotating the primary text and when Strube 
was guessing where a paragraph should be inserted in the basic or “pro- 
gressive text” (p. 259). Once again students’ notes (Becker, Fritz Schalk 
and Kari Léwith) “were repeatedly collated” with Heidegger's some- 
times indecipherable handwritten text (p. 260). An appendix containing 
Heidegger’s “Notes and Sketches for the Lecture Course” (pp. 185-202) 
is also included, as well as a second appendix consisting of 25 pages of 
“Supplements from the Notes of Oskar Becker” that contain some of the 
clearest sentences in the second part of The Phenomenology of Reli- 
gious Life. The only other passages that provide comparable illumina- 
tion of Heidegger’s way of thinking on the topic are found in the third 
part of the book. For the gist of what Heidegger seems to have been 
pursuing on the topic and for some of the clearest utterances authenti- 
cally attributable to Heidegger published in the volume, the reader may 
want to go directly to this part of the book, especially the section “Phe- 
nomenology of Religious Experience and of Religion” (pp. 244-5), 
Heidegger’s notes on Schleiermacher’s second address “On the Essence 
of Religion,” and the notes from his reading of Schleiermacher’s Chris- 
tian Faith. The latter section contains important observations on the 
“Phenomenology of Religion in General” (pp. 249-251). 

Notwithstanding the serious textual problems already mentioned, 
there is the further matter of the translation of this volume. Much of The 
Phenomenology of Religious Life reads well, yet standing in the way of 
gaining access to Heidegger’s way of thinking is the translators’ arbi- 
trary rendering of several words (Dasein, daseiend, existentiell, 
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Existenz, Existentialitdt), all of which appear in various forms of the 
words “existence,” “existing,” and “existential” [see, for example, pp. 35, 
169, 172, 173, 175, 179, 237, 249]. Again, for no apparently good philo- 
sophical or philological reasons, Dasein and Da-sein are from time to 
time still left untranslated, a practice that should have been abandoned 
a long time ago in Heidegger scholarship. Yet the practice is defended 
by Fritsch and Gosetti as reflecting “an attempt to remain within the 
range of terms used by translators into English of other works of 
Heidegger from this period” (p. xiv). Given the number of awkward pas- 
sages found in them, the German editors’ postscripts (pp. 255-263) 
seem to have been translated or edited hurriedly. And what should the 
reader make of the fact that an elementary grammatical lapse was left 
undetected (p. 52)? 

The substance of the first part of the book (pp. 47-111) is a close read- 
ing of passages from the New Testament letters of Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians and the Galatians. For Heidegger, these passages contain the 
most potent account of the experience of “primitive Christianity,” which 
he equates with “factical life” as such. In notes for the course, Heideg- 
ger is quite clear: “Christian religiosity is in factical life experience, it ac- 
tually is this itself” (p. 93). In the introductory section of the editors’ re- 
construction of Heidegger’s course, there are notable references to the 
existentials or “categories” of existence [Dasein] (p. 36) that Heidegger 
later worked out in Being and Time and to the notion of “formal indica- 
tion” (pp. 42-5) that plays a central part in the early Heidegger. Becker 
has Heidegger say explicitly that the existentials are to be found in prim- 
itive Christianity (p. 222). Discussion of temporality and “the historical” 
also figure prominently in the course. 

The second lecture series is a phenomenological interpretation of Au- 
gustine’s Confessions, including a critique of the Confessions’ Greek 
(that is, neo-Platonic) heritage and a characterization of Augustine as a 
phenomenologist (p. 155). Also prominent in the background of the lec- 
tures is the intellectual presence of Luther (see, for example, p. 213) 
and, especially in the “notes and sketches,” of the Kierkegaard of Sick- 
ness unto Death and The Concept of Anxiety (pp. 186, 192, 199, 202; see 
also pp. 130, 141). Heidegger’s concluding summary (p. 184) is excep- 
tionally helpful (see also pp. 73-4). Given the longstanding search for a 
conventionally religious element in Heideggger’s way of thinking, schol- 
ars must be disappointed that he did not give the announced course on 
“The Philosophical Foundations of Medieval Mysticism.” We learn that 
certain, unnamed “current conditions [Umstdden]” in the autumn of 
1919 precluded his doing so and that Heidegger substituted a course on 
“Selected Problems of Pure Phenomenology,” now published as Volume 
58 of the Collected Edition. Fragmentary hints about what he thought 
about mystical experience are tantalizing: “Mysterious moment of un- 
structured unity of intuition and feeling, the one without the other being 
nothing. The noetic moment is itself constitutive for the noematic entire 
content of experience” (p. 244). 

Throughout this period in Heidegger's intellectual life, the driving 
force of his thinking was to find a way to see past the (Greek) metaphys- 
ical focus on the “what” to the phenomenological perspective on the 
“how” that Heidegger believed had made a stunning breakthrough in 
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primordial Christian religiosity, a way of being in the world now long 
since lost. This way required an undoing [Destruktion] of our seemingly 
once and for all settled-upon understanding of how we are (our exist- 
ence [Dasein]), in particular as it had become exclusively epistemologi- 
cal and in that way hemmed in throughout the history of philosophy. 
The topic of such a shift is announced by what is perhaps the Leitmotiv 
of all three courses, Augustine’s realization that Quaestionem fieri sibi 
(I have made of myself a question) or Quaestio mihi factum sum (1 
have become a question to myself) and how this is to be understood in 
relation to “the historical” and “factical life”. 

In the end, however, we are left at most with some quotable sentences 
that Heidegger specialists will want to ponder: “No real religion allows 
itself to be captured philosophically (p. 244). - [O}nly phenomenol- 
ogy can offer rescue in philosophical need . ” (p. 245). “ [O]nly a re- 
ligious person can understand religious life, for if it were otherwise, he 
would have no genuine reality” (p. 282). “History hits ùs, and we are his- 
tory itself...” (p. 124). “Loneliness’ a phenomenon of the personal his- 
torical existence as such” (p. 254). 

The translators, both very young scholars who teach at Concordia 
University (Montréal) and the University of Maine (Orono), respectively, 
have provided a brief “Translators’ Foreword” (pp. xiii-xv) and a Ger- 
man/Latin-English “Glossary of [52] Key Terms” (pp. abe -0): —Miles 
Groth, Wagner College. 


Kivy, Peter. The Seventh Sense: Francis Hutcheson and Fighteenth-Century 
British Aesthetics. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003. xiv + 402 pp. Paper, 
$24.95——Although nowadays aesthetics tends to be marginalized, all the 
great philosophers of the world, from Plato and Aristotle on, through St. 
Bonaventure and Pseudo-Dionysus the Areopagite, to Kant and Hegel 
clearly thought that the Beautiful ought to be in close companionship 
with the True and the Good. The only open question remains when, spe- 
cifically, aesthetics came to be recognized as an autonomous or self- 
controlled discipline. Kivy is the first who makes a solid and eloquent 
argument for the paternity of the somewhat obscure Francis Hutcheson 
(1694-1746). The second edition of his book came out conveniently 
close to a new edition of one of Hutcheson’s main works, Inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (Liberty Press: 1725). 
During his examination Kivy constantly refers in particular to the first 
part of this work, Inquiry Concerning Beauty, Order, Harmony, De- 


gn. 

It is clear to the attentive reader that Kivy has a certain agenda. For 
him, one of the chief reasons Hutcheson ought to be highlighted is be- 
cause he can be embedded in a tradition that goes from Locke to Hume. 
By contrast, Alexander Baumgarten, who is more often than not 
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considered the “godfather” of aesthetics (and who certainly invented 
the name of the discipline) must be clearly placed inside a tradition that 
goes from Leibniz to Kant. 

Large sections of Kivy’s work are devoted to the sources of 
Hutcheson, as well as to the further development of aesthetic ideas in 
the later eighteenth century, particularly in Thomas Reid and David 
Hume, whom he considers (perhaps rightly) as towering figures in aes- 
thetics. We ought to praise, however, above all the introductory parts. 
Kivy, despite his insistent emphasis on the connection between 
Hutcheson and Locke, admits that most of the aesthetic speculations 
preceding Hutcheson were coming from the “Cambridge Platonists” and 
from the pioneering writings of the Earl of Shaftesbury. He is also 
aware of Joseph Addison’s series of essays Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion (1712), which in fact were more influential and better known in En- 
gland’s literary and artistic world than were any of the philosophical 
works. This was due largely to the manner in which Addison had man- 
aged to unify a neo-Classical view with inklings (vague as these may be) 
of a proto-Romantic concept of vision and creativity. 

Therefore, the influence of Locke upon Hutcheson should not be ex- 
aggerated. The sense of beauty is for him at bottom independent of 
strictly rational categories; it is innate, it has an immediacy that is not a 
feature of reason, and it is able to “leap,” not obliged to “plod,” like rea- 
son (p. 38). Design, proportion, fitness, harmony, representational truth 
‘are all important for Hutcheson, but the one feature that he constantly 
emphasizes, and Kivy in turn is right in underlining, is “uniformity 
amidst variety.” This is a felicitous phrase, and a quite fundamental one 
in as far as most neo-Classics and Romantics could agree on it and in as 
far as it was to have a steady and prominent career all the way to the 
twentieth century. 

Kivy seems, however, rather uncomfortable with Hutcheson’s referen- 
tial background to the Beautiful, namely God. There is no question that 
Hutcheson, like most commentators of the beautiful in the eighteenth 
century, followed the medieval (and generally Christian) tradition of 
judging the beautiful in one way or the other as a kind of key communi- 
cative strategy between the immanent and the transcendent (pp. 111- 
26). Likewise, about one third of Hutcheson’s first Inquiry deals with 
the existence of God and, more generally, with theological issues as 
they pertain to the aesthetic (p. 111). In fact, for him aesthetic percep- 
tion provides good evidence for the existence of God. Kivy is unable to 
warm up to this line of argument and tries hard to deflect it in the direc- 
tion of “aesthetic autonomy”. Historically (ooking at much that was 
written on the subject during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centu- 
ries) he is not entirely wrong, but in the larger scheme of things theolog- 
ical, aesthetics proved to be a remarkably durable concept, one that re- 
emerged with fresh energy every few decades. 

The last part of the book is formed out of somewhat disconnected, 
though substantial essays, on topics such as the sense of beauty and 
common sense, on associationism and the aesthetic, and on further de- 
velopments of the aesthetic idea in England. Many readers would have 
preferred perhaps to get some grasp of the Continental contexts, con- 
nections, and analogies of the subject at hand. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
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tremely useful to highlight the constant and competent preoccupation 
of British eighteenth century philosophers—being primarily empiricists 
and/or rationalists—with the whole group of problems raised by the 
beautiful. If nothing else, such preoccupations undoubtedly alerted 
eighteenth century philosophers (in England and elsewhere) to the com- 
plexity of things existing, to the dimensions of the irrational or the 
transrational in the world in which we live. They served as good warn- 
ings against excessive reductionism. Taste, common sense, intuition, 
and sensibility were for Hutcheson and his contemporaries matters of 
some importance precisely because they could not be captured inside 
the rigid categories of reason or even of immediate experience. 

I am not sure whether these latter issues are of much interest for Kivy. 
However, the very seriousness of his research helps us move toward a 
deeper and more earnest understanding of a philosophical area that 
some of us are often inclined to dismiss and overlook. The worth of this 
period begins to open to us when we realize that Hutcheson, some of his 
predecessors, and some of his descendants were not necessarily the 
meek and unhesitant followers of Hobbes. This is clearly demonstrated 
in Kivy’s study and it thus deserves our gratitude.—Virgil Nemoianu, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Knasas, John F. X. Being and Some Twentieth-Century Thomists. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 2003. xxvi + 313 pp. Cloth, $65.00— 
Since Vatican II a new breed of Thomism has emerged on the scene, in 
effect superseding the two streams of neo-Thomistic thought which 
blossomed in the wake of Leo XIII’s encyclical Aeterni Patris, namely, 
Aristolelian Thomism, a movement which remains within the concep- 
tual horizon of form and matter, and Existential Thomism, which insists 
upon pushing beyond hylomorphism to the ontological depth dimension 
of the actus essendi, the nonformal act responsible for suffusing the 
composite being with real existence. Taking its inspiration from Kant, 
the ascendancy of Transcendental Thomism seemed to be the logical re- 
sponse to the inadequacies of neo-Thomism, mired as it was in naive re- 
alism and furthermore incapable of rising to the Infinite Being on the ba- 
sis of a scrutiny of finite sensible composites. But this transformation of 
the Thomistic landscape, Knasas warns us, “is a disaster for Thomism it- 
self” (p. 31). We would be better off to return to the Existential 
Thomism proffered by Gilson, Maritain, and Owens. 

What both Aristotelian and Existential Thomism share in common is 
an a posteriori epistemology which grounds knowledge in the mind’s 
ability to abstract univocal and analogical concepts from the field of 
sensible data. While such conceptions may be made readily available to 
natural philosophy and mathematics, given that the subject matter of 
metaphysics is being qua being—something which notionally outstrips 
the limitations of the material—recourse must be had (so argue 
Maréchal and his followers) to an a priori faculty capable of advancing 
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toward Infinite Being, thus providing us with the ontological latitude 
necessary for capturing the transcendental (that is, nonmaterially 
bound) character of being. The difficulty with positing such an “intellec- 
tual dynamism,” according to Knasas, is that this essentially a priori ap- 
proach lacks any textual basis in a thinker, like Thomas, who sees in be- 
ing the possibility of coming to God (that is, as the first cause of being) 
and not the other way around. Why not instead remain faithful to 
Thomas’s a posteriori epistemology and attempt to uncover (along with 
Owens) the esse dimension of the entity in the very heart of (though not 
reducible to) sensible being itself? 

In an effort to undercut the Transcendental Thomist claim that neo- 
Thomism has yet to overcome the naivete of direct realism, Knasas sub- 
tly exploits the phenomenological critique of representationalism in or- 
der to show that the kind of intentionality at work in perception is im- 
mune to Cartesian skeptical attack and that the “self-manifestly real” 
character of perceptual data is precisely what emerges from a careful 
exposition of the Thomistic/Aristotelian doctrine that the known is in 
some way in the knower. The naivete belongs rather to the Transcen- 
dental Thomists for having failed to question the basic representational- 
ist assumptions of modern philosophy. Indeed, Knasas strikes at the 
epistemological nerve of Transcendental Thomism when he shows that 
their attempt to secure the objectivity of the ratio entis through the 
method of retorsion or performative self-contradiction in the end inade- 
quately addresses the concerns of the skeptic that despite the so-called 
ineluctable nature of the cognitive framework, what this ineluctability 
really amounts to is perhaps nothing more than a “grinding of . .. mental 
gears and not any manhandling of reality” (p. 116). In short, this conces- 
sion to Kant fails to circumvent the Kantian proscription on metaphys- 
ics—an unpleasant outcome for the Transcendental Thomists who os- 
tensibly wish to revitalize the full speculative range of the Angelic 
Doctor’s thought. 

Perhaps the most innovative contribution of this carefully argued 
study is Knasas’s account of precisely how, on the basis of a purely a 
posteriori comportment with sensible realities, the esse dimension of 
the ratio entis comes to be revealed to the mind. According to the au- 
thor, the key is to be found in Aquinas’s doctrine of the twofold opera- 
tion of the intellect. The first operation isolates the thing’s quiddity or 
essence while bringing about the added advantage of temporarily ren- 
dering the thing existentially neutral. With the newly won universal in 
hand, the second operation of the intellect (that is, the act of judgment) 
is now poised to return to the individual. It is precisely this mental re- 
coiling toward the sensible reality which brings into relief the esse com- 
ponent of the ens as a distinct act necessary for breathing existential life 
into the substance. As an act which enters into composition with the be- 
ing, esse is then seen to be in principle transmissible to nonmaterial or- 
ders of reality. No need then to appeal to a quasi-occult faculty like the 
“intellectual dynamism” in order to establish the subject matter of meta- 
physics, since the actus essendi is discovered in a purely a posteriori 
fashion. 

Having thus secured the objectivity of the ratio entis, Knasas then 
provides an account of how analogical knowledge of esse subsistens 
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can be arrived at through a reflection on the actus essendi abstracted 
from sensible realities and deposited into the analogon of esse com- 
mune. Central to the concept of esse commune is the note of habens 
esse which expresses the radically contingent or accidental character of 
the being. As a transcendental, being gets apportioned among entities 
internally as it is received into this or that specific nature. Knasas ar- 
gues that if this “non-esse” component of esse commune could be men- 
tally suppressed, we would be capable of catching a glimpse of what 
Thomas calls esse subsistens as the perfection and plenitude of all be- 
ing. The fact that it is only a glimpse is accounted for by Knasas by the 
structure of analogical reasoning itself, for what distinguishes analogi- 
cal from univocal notions is that the former unlike the latter are gleaned 
from within and hence inseparably from the diversity of the instances. 
One of the virtues of Knasas’s book is its nuanced analysis of the inti- 
mate relationship between an analogon and it analogates. Whether it be 
esse commune or esse subsistens, one may savor the inexhaustible fe- 
cundity of the analogon only through a kaleidoscopic survey of the 
analogates. Indeed, the ethical dignity of the person, so argues Knasas, 
is most vividly on display when it is realized that the human being occu- 
pies the privileged standpoint of spectator of this ontological pageant. 
In the end, one must concede that Knasas has admirably heeded the call 
of John Paul Is encyclical Fides et Ratio not to allow the actus essendi 
to become eclipsed as we enter into the twenty-first century.—A. D. 
Traylor, Assumption College. 


KREMER, Mark, Editor and Translator. Plato’s Cleitophon: On Socrates and 
the Modern Mind. Lanham, Maryland: Lexington Books, 2004. 136 pp. 
Cloth, $65.00; paper, $21.95—Plato’s Cleitophon: On Socrates and the 
Modern Mind is a short but weighty book examining important ques- 
tions with clarity and depth. From the hope for globalism and perpetual 
peace to the despair of nihilism, Kremer brings Socratic philosophy to 
bear upon the modern mind. 

The book consists of an introduction, translation, editor’s interpretive 
essay, and three other interpretive essays. On the surface one might 
mistake it for a text with commentary—of interest only to those deeply 
immersed in Platonic studies. But once one follows the theme and its 
development, which are echoed in the title, one realizes that it is a work 
of philosophy that puts into practice the very philosophy that it defends. 
It is an examination of enlightenment liberalism and socialism, as well 
as postmodern relativism under the discerning and critical eye of So- 
cratic philosophy. Kremer offers the opportunity to gain a critical per- 
spective on modern man by allowing us to see ourselves through the 
eyes of Plato. 

This opportunity requires some clearing of the ground. One of the 
goals of the book is to liberate Plato from the orthodoxy of Platonic 
scholarship that interprets his works in developmental stages. Kremer 
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suggests that the orthodoxy in question mistakes the Cleitophon for a 
dialogue that is fragmented, inauthentic, or immature, because the or- 
thodoxy misunderstands both Platonic philosophy and the nature of a 
Platonic dialogue. He argues that it is more fruitful to look at the Pla- 
tonic dialogues as conversations between philosophy and various kinds 
of irrationality: “If one were to exhaust the Platonic dialogues one 
would exhaust the world. One would comprehend all the irrationalities 
of man in relation to reason. The Platonic whole is nothing more than 
the sum of its parts—one part reason as contained in Socrates and all 
the other distortions of nature in their mixtures and their extremes” (p. 
5). The depth and artistic genius of the Cleitophon certainly seems to 
call into question the comprehensiveness of the reigning orthodoxy that 
failed to recognize them. Kremer’s doubts about the orthodoxy 
strengthens a movement of scholars trying to liberate Plato from the 
grips of conventional interpretations. 

The Cleitophon is the introductory dialogue to the Republic. By look- 
ing at the character of Cleitophon in the two dialogues, one sees a move- 
ment of his soul from the hope of finding in philosophy an art of justice 
that would end strife to the abandonment of reason for the sake of a cer- 
tain kind of relativism. Kremer sees in the movement of Cleitophon’s 
soul a reflection of the problems of modernity. His treatment of the Cle- 
itophon is really a defense or apology for Socratic philosophy against its 
modern accusers and especially against Nietzsche’s view that Socratic 
philosophy was an incoherent combination of plebian resentment and 
metaphysical asceticism and dogmatism. Although Kremer discusses 
Nietzsche’s accusations against Socrates, the discussion is terse and 
part of the introduction. The issues raised are fascinating and of such 
importance that one wonders if it would have been helpful to have an 
entire chapter on Nietzsche and Socrates even though the book is pri- 
marily about the Cleitophen. Certainly one can hope to hear more from 
Kremer in the future about Nietzsche and Socrates. 

Like Hobbes, Locke, and Marx, Cleitophon thought philosophy could 
be used in the service of peace. But Socratic philosophy is not an art. It 
is not practical and certainly does not produce civic accord. Cleitophon 
concludes that Socratic philosophy is only useful for exhorting man to 
virtue but is an impediment to the practice of virtue, because Socratic 
questioning undermines commitment to peace by raising problems or 
contradictions about the meaning of justice. Plato suggests that the 
hope for an art of peace is an irrational form of thought that is very dif- 
ferent from philosophy, since the arts fail to recognize the necessity of 
man’s mortality, as well as the conflict between the attachment to one’s 
own and the love of the universal. “If the arts are a benefaction, they are 
of limited usefulness and wisdom, since they can neither overcome 
man’s eternal end, nor recognize it as a necessity” (p. 25). Socratic phi- 
losophy is learning how to die, which means the awareness of death as a 
consequence of man’s mortal body. 

Eventually Cleitophon abandons philosophy altogether and follows 
the rhetoricians only to abandon them for a certain kind of relativism 
known as legal positivism. Kremer shows that legal positivism is a dem- 
ocratic form of relativism that is a reaction to the failure of certain dem- 
ocratic hopes for peace and harmony, and he recognizes in Cleitophon’s 
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movement from the hope for an art of justice to legal positivism a simi- 
lar movement of Marxists and Stalinists to postmodernism and multicul- 
turalism. In the absence of gods and reasons to defend democracy, legal 
positivism allows for the dominance of the democratic will, and is, 
therefore, a theory belonging to democracy in its state of decay, when it 
believes that its authority is not founded in justice but in arbitrary will 
and strength. 

Legal positivism is a contradictory kind of relativism, like its kin mul- 
ticulturalism, because it advocates the respect for laws and customs, 
even though there is no ground for them. The more serious relativist to 
whom Kremer looks is Nietzsche. “Repeating history, or should one say 
following the nature of things, over two thousand years after the death 
of Socrates, Nietzsche brought forward his accusations and condemna- 
tion” (p. 3). Nietzsche saw in relativism an abyss that required the cre- 
ation of new gods. Although Nietzsche is deeper than Cleitophon, Ni- 
etzsche’s thought has the same essential character because it views man 
in terms of his greatest hope and his greatest despair, rather than in 
terms of equanimity of mind. Kremer allows Plato and his Socrates to 
situate Nietzsche rather than vice-versa. In light of the nature of So- 
cratic philosophy, Nietzsche appears as both incoherent and dogmatic 
for attempting to synthesize atheism with the creation of new gods, or 
for trying to be both an atheist and a theist. In this way, Kremer shows 
that Socrates was so far from being resentful and dogmatically hopeful 
that in facing fundamental conflicts he was of tougher mind and of more 
real instinct than Nietzsche. 

On the question of the gods, Kremer looks to the ancient poets and 
convincingly shows that the Cleitophon imitates certain ancient texts in 
structure and theme. As the believers in art are in error, so are the po- 
ets. The poets recognize mortality and the love of one’s own, unlike the 
believers in art, but the poets flatter man’s belief in gods while not them- 
selves being believers. This, like Nietzsche, is unsatisfactory because 
the abyss cannot support atheism. By revealing the limitations of art 
and poetry, Kremer imitates Plato by showing what philosophy is in part 
by showing what it is not. His book mirrors the Apology by engaging the 
alternatives to philosophy and its critics. The arts, rhetoric, poetry, sci- 
ence, and politics are all examined in order to “open a window on the 
meaning of the Socratic life” (p. 35). 

Kremer’s interpretive essay is also a grateful response to essays writ- 
ten by Roochnik, Orwin, and Blits. He credits them with renewing 
meaningful interest in the Cleitophon, and their inclusion allows the 
reader to witness an academic conversation at a very high level. Rooch- 
nik is especially helpful in laying out the problems of Cleitophon schol- 
arship and bringing to light the issue of relativism, while Orwin and Blits 
concentrate on the meaning of Socratic philosophy in relation to poli- 
tics. The book poses a united front against the orthodoxy of Platonic 
scholarship and invites deep reflection on the meaning of Socratic phi- 
losophy and the modern mind.—Khalil Habib, Boston University. 
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LAWLOR, Leonard. Thinking through French Philosophy: The Being of the 
Question. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2003. xviii + 214 pp. 
Cloth, $59.95; paper, $24.95—Thinking through French Philosophy has 
two objectives. First, it seeks to demonstrate that the thought of Derr- 
ida, Foucault, and Deleuze draw inspiration from the philosophy of Mer- 
leau-Ponty. Lawlor shows that Merleau-Ponty, residing somewhere be- 
tween structuralism and poststructuralism, managed to articulate key 
ideas that helped Derrida, Foucault, and Deleuze make the necessary 
breakthroughs that now come to mark their respective philosophies. 
Such ideas include Merleau-Ponty’s notion of the flesh as developed in 
The Visible and the Invisible, the chiasm, and expression as a sense-giv- 
ing event. The second objective of the book is to read the “great French 
philosophies of the Sixties” as a philosophy of “interrogation.” Lawlor 
argues that Derrida, Foucault, and Deleuze offer us a “point of diffrac- 
tion” through which we can further elaborate our thinking on various 
aporias opened up by these thinkers. 

The book consists of eight major essays and two appendices. The 
first essay sets the stage insofar as the work of Jean Hyppolite is seen as 
foundational for Derrida and Foucault. Hyppolite’s reading of Hegel and 
the logos culminate in the view that “The Logos is absolute genesis, and 
time is the image of this mediation, not the reverse” (p. 20). Lawlor ar- 
gues that Foucault and Derrida reverse the formula by prioritizing time. 
“But, for Derrida, the form of present, of the living present, is such that 
time is always formal and productive of forms. ... In contrast, for Fou- 

` cault, time is not the absolute form but rather the absolute non-form; his 
philosophy is an informalism” (p. 22-3). The second essay focuses on 
spatial relations in Merleau-Ponty and Foucault. These thinkers “end up 
. . . describing both the connection and the separation as “lack”; the 
strangeness or non-mundane character of the relation demands this 
term. This lack is precisely the point of diffraction between Merleau- 
Ponty and Foucault within the concept of archaeology” (p. 44). 

The third and fourth essays of the book concentrate on the relation 
between Merleau-Ponty and Derrida. Lawlor examines the primordial- 
ity of being/speech for Merleau-Ponty and contrasts it with Derrida’s ar- 
chaeological claim that writing (écritwre) is “primary.” The fourth essay 
brings both authors together in that they share in a certain concept of 
necessity. “If there is this exact point of continuity, in a certain concept 
of necessity, then I can say that Merleau-Ponty’s spirit lives on in Derr- 
ida, even in Derrida’s most recent writings; perhaps we have to say that 
Merleau-Ponty eventually could have, would have, written a book like 
Glas” (p. 64). This last claim seems to exaggerate the connection be- 
tween Merleau-Ponty and Derrida insofar as Lawlor sees a possible and 
eventual fusion of ideas. The primacy of ontology for Merleau-Ponty 
and the anti-ontotheological stance of Derrida, however, seem to make 
these philosophers ultimately diverge rather than converge. One has to 
question whether for Derrida anything like the Merleau-Pontean notion 
of presence is possible, despite Lawlor’s claims of the opposite. 

The fifth and sixth essays deal with Deleuze and Merleau-Ponty. The 
former essay looks at immanence and claims that if phenomenology is 
to be legitimate, it has to reinvestigate the nature of its ground: “There 
must be a heterogeneity between ground and grounded, between 
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condition and conditioned” (p. 81). Deleuze is seen as achieving this 
radical differentiation through his notion of “transcendental empiri- 
cism,” whereas Merleau-Ponty’s project is shown as moving towards the 
same Deleuzian conclusion, although Merleau-Ponty’s thought remains 
unfinished because of his premature death. The sixth essay focuses on 
the second objective of Lawlor’s book, namely, the theme of interroga- 
tion. Drawing from Heidegger’s influence, the theme of questioning is 
looked upon as pushing Deleuze and Merleau-Ponty away from the to- 
talizing force of transcendental subjectivity, thereby restoring philo- 
sophical space to concepts like the “world” and the “other.” 

The final two essays of the book sketch “new beginnings.” The sev- 
enth essay looks at the sources of postmodernism through Bergson, 
phenomenology, Derrida, and Deleuze. In the last essay, Lawlor makes 
the claim that Derrida is the thinker of unity, negativity, mi-lieu, and 
transcendence, whereas Deleuze is the thinker of duality, positivity, 
non-lieu, and immanence; through these key points of diffraction, phi- 
losophy itself has inherited novel approaches to rethinking both itself 
and its “objects.” The first appendix is an interview with Lawlor that 
was originally published in Journal Phdnomenologie. The second ap- 
pendix consists of a translation (drawn from two different versions) of 
Deleuze’s “Reversing Platonism.” 

Thinking through French Philosophy is a welcome scholarly contri- 
bution. Its novelty lies in the fact that Lawlor exposes the seldom-ex- 
plored link between Merleau-Ponty and Derrida, Foucault, and Deleuze. 

The scholarship is strong as witnessed by the broad exposition of pri- 
mary texts. Because the book consists of mostly previously published 
essays, one sometimes feels, however, that the work as a whole could 
have been tightened to advance further the two objectives of the book. 
For instance, though the book wishes to explore the relation between 
Foucault and Merleau-Ponty, little attention is paid to Foucault. Also, 
though there are common themes that run through all the authors 
Lawlor treats, this in itself is not enough to support the strong claim of 
the direct heritage of Merleau-Ponty that girds the trio of thinkers the 
book sets to examine. For example, Lawlor makes the claim that both 
Deleuze and Merleau-Ponty draw from Husserl’s notion of vagabond es- 
sences (p. 84). Though some connection may exist, it should also be 
pointed out that Deleuze differentiates himself from Husserl insofar as 
the latter belongs to royal science as opposed to the nomadic. Deleuze 
cites Husserl in the “Nomadology” in order to show how royal science 
can appropriate the external nomadic elements of the war machine, 
thereby corrupting both types of science unless reterritorialization oc- 
curs. Furthermore, one could argue, and I think plausibly so, that all the 
authors in question shared in a common Zeitgeist more than being 
traceable to the direct lineage of Merleau-Ponty. All in all, though, this 
book provides a new and interesting perspective on three major figures 
in recent French philosophy. In doing so, Lawlor definitely opens up 
new venues and “interrogative” possibilities for future scholarship.— 
Antonio Calcagno, University of Toronto. 
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LEVINE, Alan. Sensual Philosophy: Toleration, Skepticism, and Moniaigne’s 
Politics of the Self. Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2001. xii + 386 pp. 
Paper, $26.95—While candidates for political office avoid the “I? word 
like the plague, scholars have never been more interested in the appella- 
tion—not in its narrow partisan meaning, of course, but in its most capa- 
cious sense, a sense almost coextensive with modernity itself. Scholar- 
ship on the history of liberalism is thriving, especially inquiries into the 
theoretical foundations of the modern liberal order. The search for lib- 
eralism’s self-justification is regarded as a necessary response to the Ni- 
etzschean and postmodern challenges. If we want to hang on to our tol- 
eration and our other liberal delights, we had better be able to give some 
account of them. 

Alan Levine offers his interpretation of Montaigne as the much- 
sought-after grounding of liberalism. Levine admits that Montaigne is 
not a liberal in the political or institutional sense; he does not endorse 
popular suffrage or call for a constitutional regime of separated powers. 
Nonetheless, Levine establishes that Montaigne is liberal in a more fun- 
damental sense. He has the ethos, the worldview, the mind-set—and, 
most remarkably, he had it before there was a liberal world to engender 
or shape it. Montaigne arrived at the liberal weltanschauung through 
thought, not custom; and thus, he has for us the inestimable benefit of 
articulating the arguments behind liberalism. 

There have been, of course, other seminal figures in the origins of lib- 
eralism, but Levine finds most of them to be unfit to answer our current 
crisis of legitimation. For instance, the doctrine of individual rights, 
based on a metaphysics of nature and nature’s God, is regarded by many 
today as unsustainably dogmatic or absolutist. The only solid ground is 
skeptical ground. By beginning from skepticism, Montaigne avoids all 
sorts of (now) exploded notions. However, his skepticism is itself not 
dogmatic or extreme. Levine classes him as an Academic, not Pyrrhon- 
ist skeptic. By setting bounds to his skepticism (by discovering some el- 
ements of self-knowledge), Montaigne avoids the descent into complete 
relativism and nihilism. And then, on the slim margin of the self-know- 
ing self, Montaigne builds a home for toleration—a surprisingly exten- 
sive and comfortable home. 

According to Levine’s presentation, it is the presence of crucial non- 
modern elements in Montaigne’s thought that enables him to negotiate 
the space between metaphysics and nihilism. Levine calls him “half an- 
cient, half modern” (p. 21). The character of his skepticism and his 
quest for self-knowledge link Montaigne to Socrates; but in his celebra- 
tion of the body (its health and its pleasures) and his embrace of subjec- 
tivity he is quintessentially modern. On Levine’s reading, Montaigne 
comes to resemble a mythological faun, with the face of Socrates and 
the body of a goat—a likeable but maybe fanciful creature. In any case, 
Montaigne’s ideal of the sensual philosopher is not a creature that could 
ever exist in great numbers and, as Levine recognizes, “is unlikely ever 
to serve as the basis for a whole society” (p. 239). Having begun with 
the ambitious hope of finding theoretical ground for our liberal prac- 
tices, Levine ends much more modestly, offering only a fairly inaccessi- 
ble “island” (p. 240) for “the most self-aware of thinkers” (p. 239). 
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Levine enters into the already lively conversation about liberalism 
and adds a significant new voice to Montaigne scholarship. His book 
might best be read in tandem with (and in juxtaposition to) David Lewis 
Schaefer’s The Political Philosophy of Montaigne (Cornell, 1990). Al- 
though they agree on a number of key points, particularly the anti-Chris- 
tian character of Montaigne’s thought, it is their disagreements that 
highlight the outstanding issues: How Socratic is Montaigne? How So- 
cratic can he be given his revaluation of the body? What is his stance to- 
ward death? Is his project one of divertissement or philosophic self- 
knowledge? Levine insists, contra Schaefer, that Montaigne does not in- 
augurate the modern scientific conquest of nature and that his stance to- 
ward death is “philosophic”—accepting natural human limits rather 
than denying or overriding those limits. Settling these disagreements— 
and thereby determining whether Montaigne is part of the problem or 
the solution—would require a rereading of Montaigne’s Essays.—Diana 
J. Schaub, Loyola College in Maryland. 


LUFT, Sandra Rudnick. Vico’s Uncanny Humanism: Reading the “New Sci- 
ence” between Modern and Postmodern. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2003. xviii + 213 pp. Cloth, $45.00—Years ago, Max Fisch, the 
great scholar and translator of Vico’s works, in reviewing A. Robert 
Caponigri’s obscure interpretation of Vico’s theory of history, Time and 
Idea (1953), having searched Vico’s texts thoroughly, concluded that 
since he could not find any of Caponigri’s ideas in Vico, the ideas were 
Caponigri’s, not Vico’s. The reader who has carefully read Vico’s works 
will draw a similar conclusion regarding Professor Lufts book. 
Caponigri wished to modernize Vico by making him the Italian Hegel. 
Luft wishes to postmodernize Vico by making him the Italian Heidegger. 
Vico warns against such reductions in one of his first axioms of the New 
Science: the conceit or arrogance (boria) of scholars, who would judge 
what they wish to understand by what is familiar to them and at hand. 

Professor Luft’s postmodern reading of Vico, which she also calls an 
“alchemical” reading, misses all Vico’s great, ironies, word plays, asso- 
ciative etymologies, dualities, and his merger of poetic and rhetorical 
forms of speech. Many of these can be seen only through fluency with 
Vico’s Italian original and a study of his use of Latin etymologies. Reli- 
ance on the English translations will not allow the interpreter to recog- 
nize how Vico uses language. 

Professor Luft finds Vico to be saying just what the mechanisms of 
postmodern interpretation show he ought to be saying. From the start 
her uncritical adoption of its presuppositions is the only means by 
which the disjuncts of Vico’s thought can be revealed. Obscurity of ex- 
pression is offered as depth of thought. Such is indeed alchemy, not in 
the sense of a metaphysics of the transformation of contraries but in the 
sense of bad chemistry. 
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Luft takes the term “uncanny” from Heidegger’s reference to man as 
das Unheimliche (p. xiii). “Uncanny” is “partaking of a supernatural 
character; mysterious, weird, uncomfortably strange or unfamiliar” 
(O.E.D.). Her aim is to disconnect Vico from the tradition of Renais- 
sance humanism—from such connections as Nancy S. Struever has 
made between Vico and Lorenzo Valla, or from Ernesto Grassi’s claim in 
Die Macht der Phantasie, that in Vico Italian Humanism achieved its “fi- 
nal high point”—or from Vico’s claim that his work was the completion 
of Pico della Mirandola’s Conclusiones, to which the “Oration on the 
Dignity of Man” is the introduction, or from Bacon and Galileo, from 
whose works Vico takes the title, the New Science. Instead of Vico’s 
sense of man’s providential cycle of resurrection, Luft, through 
Heidegger, would see man as in a perpetual state of Halloween. 

So far as I can see, Professor Luft mistakenly equates humanist inter- 
pretations of Vico with historicist interpretation. Her way out of this is 
to draw on postmodern texts and on postmodern readings of the Judaic 
tradition. Introducing her approach to Vico’s view of the first humanity 
as making itself, she says: “the divine model of that creative agency is 
the poet-God of the rabbinic tradition, whose radically originary lan- 
guage is newly appreciated by readers from a postmodern perspective” 
(pp. xvi-xvii). Luft emphasizes the so-called radical sense of language 
as ontological, whereby the first of humanity make their own being. The 
postmodern mentality always justifies itself by claiming how original its 
insights are, never able to see what is already there in the history of 
thought. This ontological power of language is well known to Valla, 
Cristoforo Landino, and the tradition of the ancient grammarians. 

In concluding her work, Professor Luft asks: “To what extent is a 
postmodern interpretation of the Judaic, and a reading of Vico in rela- 
tion to either set of texts ‘legitimate’?” (p. 200). She says that her inter- 
pretation does not assert either a historical or an eidetic relationship be- 
tween Vico and such texts. She says: “The rabbinic tradition is not 
Vico’s ‘precursor,’ nor is it—or Vico—‘precursor’ of the postmodern. 
But'a reading of both sets of texts transforms the reading of Vico. In 
both, in different senses, the human condition, the very being of hu- 
mans, is set into place in ways radically alien to traditional humanism” 
(p. 200). This is astounding to the reader who has genuine familiarity 

. with the texts of Renaissance humanism. Luft never tells the reader 
what traditional humanism is, only that it is bad, that it thrives in “sub- 
jectivity.” Luft’s claims about the poet-God and the ontological power of 
language are just another way to say what is already well known to the 
tradition of humanism. 

Professor Luft is unaware that Vico’s critique of modernity as the 
“barbarism of reflection” includes not just Cartesianism but what is now 
called postmodernism. On Luft’s postmodern reading Vico’s New Sci- 
ence can have no normative significance. Vico’s “uncanny humanism” is 
no humanism at all. Vico’s espousal of Socratic self-knowledge is gone, 
and the New Science becomes just another work that says whatever we 
want it to say.—Donald Phillip Verene, Emory University. 
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MCCULLOCH, Gregory. The Life of the Mind: An Essay on Phenomenological 
Externalism London: Routledge, 2003. xviii + 152 pages. Cloth, $104.95; 
paper, $31.95—-This book concerns contemporary debates in the philos- 
ophy of mind. Therefore, McCulloch starts with Descartes. On the basis 
of well-known argumentation, McCulloch develops what he calls “the 
demonic dilemma” (p. 6). The dilemma is that we cannot explain or un- 
derstand intentionality, consciousness being directed at the world, on 
the basis of “the ontological Real Distinction.” The “ontological Real 
Distinction” is the belief that there are two independent substances, 
mind and matter, really distinct from one another. Intentionality then 
has to be either on the mind side or on the world side, but not on both 
sides, since if it were on both sides, the Distinction would no longer be 
Real. The first horn of the dilemma would be that the mind possesses its 
property of being intentional without the world being there, even if, in 
other words, there is an evil genius or a scientist manipulating input into 
our brain in a vat. But, if this is the case, then the mind really exists in 
indifference to the world. Connected to this first horn is what McCul- 
loch calls “the Idea idea,” that is, that the mind possesses ideas or men- 
tal representations that are intrinsically contentful or intentional (pp. 7, 
62-3, and especially 111). The second horn would be that the world pos- 
sesses intentionality. But, if that is the case, then, if we are a brain ina 
vat, the world does not exist, and the mind again has no intentionality. 
For McCulloch, clearly, what is really interesting about the ontological 
Real distinction is not the apparent skepticism it results in about our 
knowledge of the world, but that it makes intentionality the central is- 
sue (p. 8). 

McCulloch’s “intelligible conception of intentionality” is called “phe- 
nomenological externalism” (p. 121). While McCulloch is indebted to 
John McDowell (p. xvi), McDowell is not the hero of McCulloch’s book. 
Instead, it seems to be Frege, and his distinction between Sinn and Be- 
deutung. So, going back to Frege, McCulloch says that there is Sinn, 
that is, content, the “what it is like-ness.” Sinn, however, is, for McCul- 
loch, neither subjective nor objective (pp. 49, 53-4, and especially 63). 
The basis for this claim about content seems to be that the content is 
subjective, but not private, that is, it is not subjective entirely. Accord- 
ing to McCulloch, we have access to others’ contents by means of inter- 
pretation (pp. 30-1). Because of the success of communication and 
translation—he rejects Quine and Davidson’s use of the “radical case” 
(chapter 5}—McCulloch follows McDowell and varies Putnam’s slogan 
of “meaning ain’t in the head”: “the mind ain’t in the head” (p. 54), mean- 
ing, I think, that the mind is the public sense. But, McCulloch’s main 
point seems to be that content is what “presents” (Frege) how the world 
is—it is objective—since the content is embedded in surroundings 
which determine it (“meaning ain’t in the head” or “Bedeutung con- 
strains Sinn”) (chapter 4). But, besides his concern with intentionality, 
McCulloch also wants to sidestep the ontological or metaphysical ques- 
tion of the mind-body distinction. Instead, he advocates an “epistemo- 
logical real distinction between mind and body.” Starting again from the 
success of communication and translation, we can claim that the knowl- 
edge of other humans is different from the knowledge of nature. 
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McCulloch takes aim at many targets, for example, Quine’s behaviorism. 
For McCulloch, behaviorism cannot explain all the interactions between 
humans; interpretation gives us a richer sense of how other people’s 
minds work. Nevertheless, this epistemological, real distinction leaves 
open the question of a “piece-meal naturalism” (p. 87), and behaviorism 
does tell us something about behavior. McCulloch does not, however, 
agree at all with Churchland’s eliminativism (pp. 64-6). Instead of elim- 
inativism-—no mind, only physical processes—and instead of what he 
calls “behavior-rejecting mentalism—complete mind independence— 
McCulloch calls his position a “behavior-embracing mentalism.” 

McCulloch has already written a book on Sartre, and Heidegger and 
Nietzsche make brief appearances in The Life of Mind. But, as a “Conti- 
nental philosopher,” my primary experience while reading The Life of 
the Mind was astonishment. McCulloch uses a dictionary definition to 
introduce the .concept of phenomenology, as if Husserl never existed. 
He rejects the ontological Real Distinction, while seeming to be un- 
aware that Heidegger attempts to reopen the question of being. But, 
most astonishing is his use of presentation from Frege, when Heidegger 
and Derrida have criticized all Western philosophy as a metaphysics of 
presence. McCulloch states in the preface that his teaching was an ad- 
venture in which he was attempting to get liberated from analytic phi- 
losophy. It is truly a shame that McCulloch died before he could com- 
plete this adventure.—Leonard Lawlor, University of Memphis. 


MCEWEN, Indra Kagis. Vitruvius: Writing the Body of Architecture. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: MIT, 2003. x + 493 pp. Cloth, $39.95—This ex- 
tended, provocative, and extensively documented meditation addresses 
Vitruvius’ intention in producing the first treatise on architecture, the 
only one surviving from antiquity, which was dedicated to Caesar Au- 
gustus. McEwen argues that in assembling various preexisting frag- 
ments into a coherent whole and putting that whole into words to pro- 
duce “the whole body of architecture,” Vitruvius is producing the 
counterpart to Augustus’ program, that of making a coherent unity from 
the spatial fragments of the world under Roman rule and from their 
scattered peoples. Vitruvius explains how this architecture would 
serve, embody, and make visible the imperial program in the new and 
renewed cities and the fora, temples, and theaters prominent in them. 

In an earlier book (Socrates’ Ancestor: An Essay on Architectural Be- 
ginnings. Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1993) McEwen used similar 
methods of philology and architectural history to argue that in sixth cen- 
tury BC Greece, the invention of subsequently canonic, paradigmatic 
conventions of western architecture and the emergence of the founda- 
tions of speculative thought presented complementary ways of grap- 
pling with the same new awareness of man’s place within the cosmos. 
This book also seeks the meanings lying beyond the architectural forms 
and the words devoted to them at the time they were generated. The re- 
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sult introduces provocative, new topics within Vitruvian studies, an in- 
creasingly urgent task now that modernist architectural practice and 
theory have obviously reached dead ends. 

Central to his theory is Vitruvius’ explanation that architecture is 
composed of fabrica and ratiocinatio (two of many words McEwen 
wisely leaves untranslated), the former the work of the hands, the latter 
that which “can show how, and explain to what degree, things have 
been made with skill and calculation” (p. 32). McEwen juxtaposes this 
against another important theme: that in their work architects must 
seek the substance and not the mere shadow. Reversing the usual inter- 
pretation, she argues that the theory, not the building, is the substance. 
Only here is found architecture’s authoritative ratio that, according to 
Vitruvius’ Pythagorean numerology and Stoic doctrine, can elevate mere 
building to architecture and make material the equivalent to what words 
become through oratory. Without ratio, buildings cannot serve their ap- 
propriate office (officium). With ratio buildings as architecture pos- 
sess the coherence which Stoics understood to be the touchstone of 
truth which “was a body, ‘a collection of several elements, consisting in 
knowledge,’ and to a certain degree equivalent to‘reality itself” (p. 57; 
quoting Sextus Empericus). 

Book 3 addresses temples, which serve religio, where heaven and 
earth's ratio intersect in the public affairs of men. Here we encounter 
the familiar “Vitruvian man” from whom can be generated a circle and 
square. The circle generates a sphere, which is the totality and unity of 
all, and the square produces the squared (quadrata) place, which men 
make for their habitation within the spherical heavens by using augural 
procedures to impose right-angled axes and to incorporate celestial ro- 
tations. Quadrated temples fix man’s relation to the universe, while the 
numbers consistent with Vitruvian man—4, 10, and 16—fix the ratio of 
the symmetria visible in the coherent whole composed from parts. The 
result is an apparent beauty, venustas, the sensual beauty related to Ve- 
nus who figures throughout Roman and Augustan religio as a generator 
of goodwill, rather than pulchritudo, the invisible Platonic beauty, 
which resonates with ethical content absent from Vitruvius’ treatment. 

“Vitruvian man is a metaphysical proposition” (p. 162) embodying the 
continuity between the coherence, symmetria, and ratio of the universe, 
the august emperor king’s governing of it, the king’s body, and the build- 
ing produced through fabrica and ratiocinatio. McEwen claims that 
while the anthropomorphic analogy had long furnished units of mea- 
surements and even common proportional relationships for buildings 
and in other applications, Vitruvius is “almost certainly” the origin of the 
idea that it provides “the justifying principle for having all parts of build- 
ings (particularly temples) relate to one another proportionally” (p. 
278). 

There is much more connecting building’s fabrica, the universe, the 
governing of men’s affairs, and architecture’s ratiocinatio, all of it 
worth serious inquiry because Vitruvius is the point of departure for all 
theories linked to the traditions using ancient architectural traditions 
down to the present. Augustan Rome, having absorbed both 
Alexandrian and Egyptian ideas of the centrality and divinity of the au- 
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tocratic ruler, is the origin of the imperial idea, and Vitruvius’ “body of 
architecture” articulates the fictions serving this first “body of empire.” 
The two remained interlocked until a violent reaction challenged auto- 
cratic government and the Augustan architectural fictions were ban- 
ished in the interest of various modernist programs. Many still accept 
the modernist position that classical architecture is necessarily and in- 
trinsically an architecture of autocracy. Those who are disillusioned 
with the modernists’ alternatives will find a great deal to ponder as they 
ask whether, or how, the substantive principles founded in fabrica and 
ratiocinatio and their shadow in conventional architectural forms can 
serve our present understanding of the universe and of man’s place in 
it—Carroll William Westfall, University of Notre Dame. 


MELANTSCHUK, Gregor. Kierkegaard’s Concept of Existence. Edited and 
translated by Howard V. Hong and Edna H. Hong. Marquette Studies in 
Philosophy, no. 35. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 2003. 313 
pp. Paper, $35.00—This book analyzes Kierkegaard’s concept of con- 
crete human existence into three essential components: freedom, the 
ethical, and the self. The ethical is analyzed further into the personal, 
the religious, and the social. The first two sections of the book practice 
close textual analysis of Kierkegaard’s writings and the last two sections 
adopt a thematic approach. Melantschuk focuses on the telos of Ki- 
erkegaard’s work, the task of actually becoming a Christian. 

The first and longest section, “The Way from an Individual to a Self,” 
exhibits the levels within immanence, that is, the esthetic, the ethical, 
and Religiousness A. Melantschuk argues that for Kierkegaard, the 
stages are necessary phases in the development of a self. The human 
being, a synthesis of opposites, bears an immanent relation to eternity 
and has the task of making existential movements from possibility to ac- 
tuality. The individual begins with and is attracted by immediacy, which 
is fundamentally relative in its attachment to the temporal and finite. 
The failure of this esthetic level to satisfy the human being can lead to 
irony, which breaks the first attachment to finitude and forms the first 
“movement of infinity” by arriving at absolute freedom, negatively 
rather than positively. On the ethical level, the individual makes a “leap” 
to positive absolute freedom and accepts the duty of always following 
ethical norms, but believes this can be done entirely through one’s own 
efforts. The failure of this project can lead to the movement of resigna- 
tion and the “leap” to Religiousness A, the highest immanent and hu- 
man-centered level, where eternity is recognized as possible for the indi- 
viduaL This first section also includes subsections on the relation of 
freedom to repetition and on the use of pseudonyms and of the Bible. 
For each work discussed, Melantschuk brings out the importance of 
freedom (as implicit in choice) and of the ethical for Kierkegaard. 

The second section, “That Single Individual,” shows the movement 
from the levels of human-centered immanence to the level of transcen- 
dence which is Christ-centered and recognizes eternity as actual for the 
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single individual. The religious level, attained through the recognition 
of offense and guilt, the movement of repentance, and the “leap” of faith, 
cannot be reached by one’s own efforts because it requires surrender to 
the higher power. The intensification of the self, of ethical require- 
ments, and of freedom’s responsibility reaches its highest point in the 
single individual’s contemporaneity with Christ as the prototype of re- 
nunciation. The actual difficulty of Christianity culminates in the re- 
quirement of martyrdom, to be accepted rather than sought. 

The third section, “The ‘Most Difficult Issues,” moves to thematic ex- 
position. On the first issue, the example of Christ’s early life, 
Kierkegaard shows that Christ provided a prototype for human life, far 
from the highest ideal of “a life in harmony with the basic order of cre- 
ation” (p. 218) promoted by the Danish Lutheran church. The second is- 
sue, freedom, allows Melantschuk to reassert the levels of freedom pre- 
sented earlier in the book. For Kierkegaard, the third issue, the 
possibility and actuality of making and renewing an eternal decision 
within time, cannot be resolved by speculative thinking. Finally, about 
the origin of evil, Kierkegaard rejects predestination and agrees with 
Augustine that God’s foreknowledge does not determine human choice. 
Moreover, subordination to God’s will through self-renunciation para- 
doxically intensifies the freedom of the single individual. 

The fourth section, “Philosophy and Theology in the Light of 
Kierkegaard’s Existential Thought,” shows that for Kierkegaard, the 
sphere of philosophy lies in immanence, and philosophy’s highest goal is 
to accentuate the ethical and prepare the way for the religious. 
Melantschuk discusses Kierkegaard in relation to particular philoso- 
phers (Kant and Hegel, but also Descartes, Fichte, and Schelling) with 
emphasis on freedom, the ethical, and the self. This section includes a 
description of Kierkegaard’s critique of natural science and the “misun- 
derstanding” of Kierkegaard by existential theologians Barth and 
Bultmann. 

Melantschuk demonstrates great sensitivity to the complexity of 
Kierkegaard’s authorship, especially the presuppositions of the pseud- 
onymous works. He shows how Kierkegaard’s own sermons or dis- 
courses answer some common criticisms, including the objection that 
hidden inwardness leads to arbitrariness by the single individual. 
Melantschuk concludes that Kierkegaard addressed every individual, 
developed “clear criteria for . . . examining and demarcating . . . every 
possible existential level lying within the domains of philosophy and 
theology” (p. 255), and provided a universal perspective beyond that of 
any Christian denomination. However, he admits that religious views of 
the harmony of faith and reason are incompatible with Kierkegaard’s 
thought. Readers will find this book stimulating and insightful, although 
less clearly organized than it might have been. Some familiarity with 
Kierkegaard’s works will be helpful—Teresa J. Reed, Rockhurst 
University. 
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PITSON, A. E. Hume’s Philosophy of the Self. London: Routledge, 2002. xi + 
196. Cloth, $80.00—How often have we read that Hume denies that we 
have an idea of the self? This of course is the upshot of Treatise 1, 4, 6. 
So there is some textual basis for that claim. But then Hume goes on al- 
most immediately in book 2 on the passions to say that the passions 
have as their object our “self, or that succession of related ideas and im- 
pressions of which we have an intimate memory and consciousness” (2, 
1, 2, J 2). So we do after all have an idea of the self. It is just that it is a 
complex idea. What Hume has exorcised in book 1 is the Cartesian ego, 
but to do that is not somehow to deny that we can think about our- 
selves. Those who say that Hume denies the existence of the self have 
stopped reading the Treatise a few paragraphs before they should. Pit- 
son is not one of those. His book deals with what Hume actually says 
about our actual selves—selves in all their narrative complexity. This 
excellent book covers Hume’s positive account of the self. Indeed, it is 
the first book to do this, and is a welcome addition to Hume scholarship. 

Actually, it does much more than merely present Hume’s views: on 
numerous points, Pitson defends Hume’s view as perfectly reasonable, 
and a thoroughly good defence it is. 

Thus, there are a lot of philosophers who hold that there is a problem 
about the mind-body relation: how can the one cause changes in the 
other? C. McGinn is such a one. Pitson points out the relevance of 
Hume’s account of causation. There are regular patterns of mind-body 
interaction, and these are, on Hume’s account of causation, just causal 
connections. McGinn’s problem arises only by virtue of a puzzling and 
obscure non-Humean account of causation. This important point is usu- 
ally missed: what Pitson shows in defending Hume is that the mind-body 
problem is one concerning the analysis of causation, and nothing more. 

The defence presupposes exposition, of course. Hume’s idea of the 
self is that of a bundle of impressions and ideas, but it is a bundle that 
has a structure that gives it a continuing identity, and this structured self 
takes its place in Hume’s overall discussion of human nature. The prob- 
lems with this account are carefully investigated, including (as might be 
expected) Hume’s second thoughts, his doubts about his discussion of 
personal identity. 

The structure that constitutes a self structures, on the side of mind, 
the bundle of perceptions, but it also relates the mental aspects of the 
self to the bodily. This structure shows up in our experience as our 
character and in our actions. Pitson illuminates these notions by taking 
seriously what Hume says about animal nature and uses that to shed 
light on his account of human nature. He explores the connections be- 
tween the notion of character and the problem of freedom (liberty) and 
determinism (necessity); between that notion and Hume’s views on vir- 
tue and vice; and between that notion and the problem of our awareness 
of other minds. Pitson argues that here, too, in the problem of other 
minds, Hume’s account of the self and of causation provides a simple so- 
lution to the task of locating the inferences that give us that knowledge; 
this is unlike the views on causation and on substances of Descartes, 
that make the solution impossible. Overall, character provides the 
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structure that turns a series of bundles connected to a body into the nar- 
rative that is the person, narratives which Cartesian views of the self, for 
example, preclude. 

Pitson’s scholarship is always strong. It is rooted, naturally enough, 
in the discussion in the Treatise. But evidence from such other works 
as the Enquiries, the various essays, and the letters is here in abun- 
dance to support the reading that Pitson gives to Hume. Only the His- 
tory does not find a place in the scholarship. 

Pitson refers his interpretations to the appropriate Humean texts. 
There is less quotation, so it is sometimes hard to see immediately that 
the interpretation fits the text. But so far as this does force the reader to 
go back to the texts themselves, it has its virtues. 

This book is highly recommended to the advanced student and 
scholar, it is clear enough that senior undergraduates might find it a use- 
ful text to consult.—Fred Wilson, University of Toronto. 


RAPAPORT, Herman. Later Derrida: Reading the Recent Work. New York: 
Routledge, 2003. x + 158 pp. Cloth, $90.95; paper, $19.95—With Derrida 
things are never simple. As Herman Rapaport demonstrates in this won- 
derful book, Derrida has an uncanny ability to problematize supposedly 
clear distinctions. Analyzing and extending several of Derrida’s recent 
works, Rapaport brings the later Derrida into conversation with cultural 
studies and existentialism. 

The book begins with a discussion of Trinh T. Minh-ha (author of 
Woman, Native, Other and an independent film maker) and Derrida. 
They would seem to make an odd couple. The early Derrida held fast to 
rigorous critical positions in an effort to differentiate himself from meta- 
physical discourse and existentialism. Rapaport notes that Derrida’s 
readings are marked by incisiveness, accuracy, and rigor whereas loose- 
ness of association, blurred distinctions, and theoretical misreadings oc- 
cur within Trinh’s writings. But Rapaport recounts that in the 1980's, in 
“Letter to a Japanese Friend” Derrida suggests a new way to understand 
deconstruction, emphatically stating that deconstruction cannot be re- 
duced to a set of rules or procedures. It is not a doctrine, manifesto, or 
program. 

Trinh, while incorporating some of deconstruction’s strategies, also 
makes a number of metaphysical and spiritualist references. For exam- 
ple, in the last chapter of Woman, Native, Other Trinh introduces the 
Jungean figure of the Great Mother. Here Trinh seems very far from de- 
construction’s antiessentialism, but Rapaport suggests that her treat- 
ment of this figure is not as simple as it might seem. On the one hand, 
Trinh writes that women, native, and other are not social constructions, 
but “belong to an ab-original collective identity passed along from the 
beginnings of time” (p. 23). On the other hand, this figure is a gift that 
cannot be taught or mastered. The point is not to reach the immutable 
truth of the great mother. The gift can not be obtained either through 
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teaching or self mastery. The gift is only obtained when everything is 
dropped and the voyage continues. At this point, Trinh has put decon- 
struction aside and returned to metaphysics, but it is a metaphysics “on 
the hither side of deconstruction’s critical dismantling” (p. 24). Rapa- 
port claims that Derrida himself in his later works that deal with com- 
munity, hospitality, language, and alterity returns to a metaphysics after 
deconstruction. Rapaport believes that Trinh, along with Julia Kristeva 
and Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, all question the ability of the writer to 
represent someone else. Trinh and Derrida’s antiessentialism precludes 
the possibility that we would ever come face to face with something en- 
tirely other. 

Chapter 2 takes up, among other writings, Monolingualism of the 
Other or: The Prosthesis of Origin. Derrida, a polyglot himself, does 
not mean that people cannot speak more than one language, but that im- 
plicit in language is the promise of a language that (to quote Derrida) 
“precedes all language, summons all speech and already belongs to each 
language as it does to all speech.” Rapaport argues that Derrida’s book 
is not so much an attack on monolingualism as much as it is a recogni- 
tion “that monolinguism is more hospitable to otherness than we might 
at first assume” (p. 40). Derrida’s book explores the paradox that: First, 
we only ever speak one language, and, second, we never only speak one 
language. Rapaport seeks to apply Derrida’s analysis of monolingualism 
to an analysis of literature even though this is not a direction that Derr- 
ida himself takes in the essay. Rapaport uses the work to question any 
simple distinction between the literary and the nonliterary. 

Chapter 3 discusses Derrida’s Archive Fever together with, among 
other works, Cinders. Here it is the notion of the archive that is put into 
question. Derrida writes about the madness in the archive, that is, the 
inability of the archive to preserve the past. Similarly, the cinders of 
those burned in the Holocaust are incapable of preserving its victims, 
and these cinders “cannot be properly thought or mourned.” In all at- 
tempts at archives there is a madness of trying to hold on to that which 
can never really be preserved. Archives occur where there is a break- 
down in memory; and therefore trauma is inevitably associated with the 
archive. 

Chapter 4 argues that in Derrida’s later work there is a recovery of ex- 
istentialism after its deconstruction (p. 99). Derrida’s 2001 essay “Type- 
writer Ribbon: Limited Ink (2) (‘within such limits’)” links his later con- 
cerns with existential issues such as “pardon, forgiveness, confession, 
fault, and the telling of truth with questions of rhetoricity, language and 
textuality.” Rapaport does a wonderful job of interrogating Heidegger’s 
“Letter on Humanism” showing that, contra Heidegger's denials, there 
are indeed, as Sartre suggests, existentialist strains in Being and Time. 
The challenge is to learn to live with several understandings of the sub- 
ject as well as multiple understandings of the death of the subject. Der- 
rida’s analyses develop different aspects of subjectivity, but neither 
Heidegger nor Derrida have a final coherent theory of the subject. On 
the one hand there is no absolute subject, but there are what Rapaport 
calls “bits of the subject—the subject as person, as other, as signature. . 
.. Who, therefore would be the relative pronoun that fills in for this un- 
stable activity of the subject-in-bits-and-pieces” (p. 120-1). Rapaport 
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explores this subject-in-bits-and-pieces through an analysis of Derrida’s 
1986 essay “To Unsense the Subjectile” and shows the affinities between 
this understanding of subjectivity and Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s no- 
tion of the subaltern from her essay “Can the Subaltern Speak?” 

Given that Derrida is one of the most prolific writers in contemporary 
philosophy, Rapaport does a great service to all of those who are trying 
to keep up with this enormous corpus by surveying several of Derrida’s 
most important recent works. More importantly, Rapaport’s book pro- 
vides a nuanced exploration of Derrida’s relationship to cultural studies 
and existentialism.—James Winchester, Georgia College and State Uni- 
versity. 


SHAPIRO, Ian. The Moral Foundations of Democracy. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2003. xii + 289 pp. Cloth, $25.00—lIan Shapiro’s The 
Moral Foundations of Democracy explores the moral foundations of 
political legitimacy in utilitarianism, Marxism, and social contract the- 
ory. Each of these traditions, he contends, has made decisive contribu- 
tions to the advancement of democracy precisely because it has been 
shaped by the moral and political advancements introduced by the 
Enlightenment. The latter, Shapiro argues, made the decisive moves 
forward by demanding that the social order be based on scientific rea- 
soning and that human freedom be respected, issuing in a legal doctrine 
of individual rights. 

Chapter 2, “Classical Utilitarianism,” focuses on Bentham’s theory 
that society should be organized so as to promote the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, in which happiness is simply to procure 
happiness [pleasure?] and avoid pain. Ultimately, Bentham’s doctrine 
foundered on the problem of how the government of a modern nation 
could actually know how to maximize the utility of its population. 
Moreover, even assuming that Bentham’s immense confidence in the ca- 
pacity of scientific reasoning to make such calculations were justified, 
what happens to human freedom in the face of such comprehensive, 
centralized, and authoritative conclusions? In chapter 3, “Synthesizing 
Rights and Utilities,” Shapiro demonstrates how Mill improved utilitari- 
anism by placing individual rights at the center and replacing the radi- 
cally subjectivist understanding of utility by one which respects and en- 
courages a search for truth in accord with a conception of science 
grounded in human experience. 

In chapter 4, “Marxism,” Shapiro acknowledges Marxism’s failures to 
take into account the capacity of democratic institutions to reform soci- 
ety and to understand the motivations of the working class; the latter do 
not compare themselves with owners but with other workers using local 
points of reference. Nonetheless, Shapiro argues that there is no ratio- 
nal basis for concluding that workers receive their proportionate due 
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simply because they negotiate a wage agreement. Workers in capitalist 
societies are less free and have less power to negotiate in comparison 
with owners, and this Marxist challenge remains. 

In chapter 5, “The Social Contract,” Shapiro focuses predominantly 
on the hypothetical thought experiments of contemporary social con- 
tract theorists, most notably John Rawls, in their attempts to establish a 
fair-minded political regime that people of different moral reasoning 
would agree to. An enduring democratic insight of this tradition is that 
it strives for a justice that will be acceptable to those with differing con- 
ceptions of the good, based on an “overlapping consensus.” Moreover, 
it permits individuals to live out their own life plans without having to 
justify them to others. Shapiro finds these commitments to “enduring 
pluralism” and individual rights laudable, although he is doubtful that 
“overlapping consensus” would (a) provide much agreement over the 
scope of rights and responsibilities, or (b) deny the rights and fruits of 
human workmanship as “morally arbitrary,” as Rawls suggests. 

In chapters 6, “Anti-Enlightenment Politics,” 7, “Democracy,” and 8, 
“Democracy in the Mature Enlightenment,” Shapiro takes on the chal- 
lenges of anti-Enlightenment thinkers and defends the Enlightenment as 
the indispensable companion of democracy. Insofar as Burkean, post- 
modern, and communitarian critiques of the Enlightenment reject the 
scientific and allegedly authoritarian pretensions of Enlightenment sci- 
entific reasoning, Shapiro believes they fail to distinguish between an 
early Enlightenment that overemphasized certitude and indeed tended 
to absolutism, and a “mature” Enlightenment characterized by a more 
cautious scientific reasoning that is empirically sensitive, provisional, 
and modest. Moreover, the scientific approach to politics has yielded 
some cumulative advances in our knowledge, as in the realization that 
there is no one path to democracy, and that there is a strong relationship 
between per capita income and the survival of democracy. On the other 
hand, the traditionalist, postmodern, and communitarian alternatives 
neither provide a reasoned basis for adjudicating truth claims nor ade- 
quately preserve human rights. 

In conclusion, Shapiro states that, despite its flaws, Enlightenment 
democracy best preserves truth as a value and underlines the impor- 
tance of rational deliberation and competition for the discovery of truth. 
Moreover, Enlightenment democracy is most inclined to preserve indi- 
vidual rights. 

Although an excellent treatment of the Enlightenment tradition, 
Shapiro’s argument will probably not impress anyone not already com- 
mitted to the latter. The natural law criticisms of the Enlightenment are 
not taken seriously, as when he writes, “Natural law has been pressed 
into the service of political ideologies from anarchism to absolutism and 
everything in between” (p. 117). His enthusiasm prevents him from see- 
ing the antidemocratic tendencies of Enlightenment rationalism today, 
as in the indubitable role it plays in taking the lives of the most vulnera- 
ble among us, that is, the unborn, and in the coercive promotion of pop- 
ulation control policies. Moreover, Shapiro seems frankly unaware of 
the essential role natural law in the Thomist tradition played in the en- 
tire development of natural rights. Finally, he fails to credit the pre- 
Enlightenment world for the moral and rational framework it 
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bequeathed to the West without which democratic politics would 
scarcely be conceivable-——Thomas R. Rourke, Clarion University of 
Pennsylvania. 


SINGER, Marcus George. The Ideal of a Rational Morality: Philosophical 
Compositions. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. xix + 333 pp. 
Cloth, $60.00-——-This is a collection of thirteen essays, most of which first 
appeared in the mid-1980s, though one dates from 1963 and one, pre- 
sented in 1993, was first published in 2000. The essays have as their 
common thread Singer’s well-known commitment to a rational morality, 
but beyond that it is difficult to detect a theme or progression among 
them. 

Although the essays do not lack arguments, Singer's style, revelatory 
of his training at Cornell during the middle of the last century, displays 
more of a tendency toward ordinary language philosophy than is com- 
mon nowadays. He also frequently borrows the Aristotelian practice of 
cataloguing what previous thinkers have said about the topic at hand. In 
an essay considering whether “morals or values can be derived from 
facts or otherwise established by them” (“Value Judgments and Norma- 
tive Claims") he asserts, “I cannot do more here than provide a few hints 
and clues. . .” (p. 138). Hints and clues appear frequently in these es- 
says. “Additional Notes and Comments” follow each essay, but with one 
exception these tend to be short (two or three pages at most) and not so 
much about substance as about more recent works on the topic. 

The first essay is Singer’s presidential address to the Central Division 
of the APA (1986) where, borrowing from Hardy Jones who in turn bor- 
rowed from Sidgwick, he claims that “if conflicts and confusions in com- 
mon-sense moral judgments can be clarified and resolved by some prin- 
ciple P, and if these judgments can be systematized and explained by P, 
then P is an ultimate moral principle” (p. 21). This looks very much like 
certain approaches to theory choice in the philosophy of science, and 
establishes for Singer the rationality of morality. Not surprisingly he 
proceeds to argue next (in “On Truth in Ethics,” 1986) that there are true 
moral propositions. 

Essays 3 and 4 address Rawls’s theory of justice. Among other things 
Singer shows that the Rawlsian contract, based on the original position 
behind the veil of ignorance, “has no status in establishing the funda- 
mental principles of justice and morality” (p. 53), in part because it pre- 
supposes that one is bound by one’s agreements. Given his criterion for 
a rational morality it is not surprising that he accepts Rawls’s method of 
reflective equilibrium (p. 67). 

The essay “Ethics and Common Sense” (1986) contains some acute 
observations, historical references, and useful distinctions but nothing 
much in the way of argument. Common sense is superior to moral the- 
ory at least in that it tends to recognize “permissible wrongs” (p. 118) 
which moral theory does not. 
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“Value Judgements and Normative Claims” (1988) was originally a lec- 
ture presented to the Royal Institute of Philosophy, an institute founded 
to bring philosophy to the nonprofessional. This may account for some 
of the introductory level material in the essay, which provides “hints” as 
to how facts can help establish morals or values. One hint is that a fact 
in one context is a value in another (p. 189). A second is that we can 
know if a pen is a good one because we know what a pen is for. 

In “Moral Worth and Fundamental Rights” (1988) Singer insists that 
the right to freedom of thought and conscience is a fundamental right, 
as is the right to be dealt with in accordance with law. The right to life is 
derived from these others. 

“On Race and Racism” (1978) is in some ways the most disappointing 
essay. After considering the history of the term “racism,” Singer brings 
the tools of philosophical analysis to bear on some mid-twentieth cen- 
tury anthropologists and sociologists, and they do not fare well under 
such scrutiny. But Singer has not availed himself of the opportunity pro- 
vided by “Additional Notes and Coniments” to consider more recent 
work in race theory. The piece seems more dated than any other in the 
collection. 

In “Judicial Decisions and Judicial Opinions” Singer argues (against 
legal positivists) that legal opinions, based on principles of justice, must 
be more than mere rationalizations for arbitrary decisions. Otherwise 
“there is no reason for anyone to think that cases are being decided in 
accordance with justice. . . and that would bring the whole legal sys- 
tem into disrepute” (p. 207). 

He also argues (in “Institutional Ethics,” 1993) that there is such a 
thing as institutional ethics, but that it would be a mistake to conclude 
from the fact that an institution is severely morally deficient that an indi- 
vidual has a duty (or even a right) to violate its canons. The concept of 
an institution is considered at some length. 

In “Moral Issues and Social Problems” (1980) Singer points out that a 
moral problem becomes a moral issue when the problem generates 
strong differences of opinion. The moral issue then becomes a social 
problem that raises a second order moral problem: how to solve the so- 
cial problem. Here, negotiation, compromise, and bargaining are the al- 
ternatives to war. This essay is a useful corrective for those who see the 
goal of philosophy as finding the right answer to first order moral prob- 
lems. 

“The Golden Rule” (1963), the oldest essay in the book, and the best 
known, considers various formulations of it, and concludes that the 
“general” formulation, “Do unto others as. . .” yields a more plausible 
interpretation than the “particular” formulation “Do unto others what. . 
.” Even then, however, it takes a fairly charitable reading to defend its 
plausibility. This piece is followed by the most extensive and most sub- 
stantive “Additional Notes and Comments.” 

The book ends with Singer’s most recent piece, “Mill on Happiness 
and Utility” (2000), in which he highlights Stoic and pragmatic elements 
in Mill’s account of happiness, yielding a more generous interpretation 
than commonly found.—Michael Goldman, Miami University. 
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STEWART, Jon. Kierkegaard’s Relations to Hegel Reconsidered. Modern Eu- 
ropean Philosophy. General Editor Robert B. Pippin. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2003. pp. xix + 695. Cloth, $55.00—Some po- 
litely do not ask. Others succumb: “Are you still working with 
Kierkegaard?” Still. But not still. For Kierkegaard will not be still. The 
ferment in Kierkegaard studies is remarkable. There is some zeroing in; 
there is much widening out: concentric circles, Kierkegaard the catylist. 
So much of what we once “knew” about Kierkegaard we do not know 
anymore. Cause for lamentation or celebration—or both? Again and 
again, Jon Stewart takes from us—with the deliberation of a police of- 
ficer writing a traffic ticket—tried and (not so) true anchors in under- 
standing. 

A highly laudatory review by Lasse Horne Kjzldgaard in Politiken (28 
February, 2004) of Stewart’s magisterial book is headed by an effective 
cartoon of Anne-Marie Steen Petersen. A recognizable Søren 
Kierkegaard with raised arm and pointing finger addresses a recogniz- 
able and somewhat wary Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel: “Take it easy! 
Iam only out to get some Copenhageners.” There are other branches to 
this sequoia of a book, but the cartoon captures the trank—and the root. 

Stewart, ever an historian of philosophy, writes, “Tidy, yet distorting 
categories are used to characterize long periods in the history of ideas” 
(p. 45). The aim of Stewart’s work is: less tidy, less distorting. Stewart 
makes evident how inaccuracy matches the appeal of stark classifica- 
tions. He does not exaggerate the extent to which the view that 
“Kierkegaard was carrying on a grand polemic against Hegel” (p. 24) is 
given prominant place in the secondary literature. It is everywhere to be 
met, not least in otherwise responsible and admirable works. How long 
might it take one work—even (or especially) a very big one—to break 
through the reigning view? However, this book is no swing of the pen- 
dulum but a firm push off from the familiar shore of Kierkegaard’s “rela- 
tion” to Hegel into complex currents of deep historical diversity. 
Stewart quotes Kierkegaard from 1845: “I feel what for me at times is an 
enigmatic respect for Hegel. . .” (p. 18). Here is warrant for the nu- 
anced character of Stewart’s calm but jarring work. A certain restraint 
characterizes the discussion, which has the effect of heightening the 
force of Stewarts exposition. 

The identification and exploration of Kierkegaard’s sources in this 
work is a manifestation of the source work research conducted at the 
Sgren Kierkegaard Research Centre at Copenhagen University and em- 
bodied in the elaborate commentary apparatus of the Centre’s new criti- 
cal edition of Kierkegaard’s works, Søren Kierkegaards Skrifter. 
Stewart's book is about finding true targets—often Hans Lassen 
Martensen and Johan Ludvig Heiberg—and freeing false ones—often 
Hegel. Rarely is there a page without a target. Kierkegaard’s Relations 
to Hegel Reconsidered—Or. Kierkegaard’s True Targets; much insight 
emerges in identification and inspection of targets. If Heiberg could 
complain about the size of Either/Or, then surely we might wish that 
there were fewer relations in Kierkegaard’s Relations to Hegel. A few 
less—but still relations: the “s” is all-important. 
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Stewart sees these relations in terms of three “stages” (p. 33). (Did 
there have to be three? The number “three” does not always spell H-e-g- 
e-l; see Jon Stewart, ed., The Hegel Myths and Legends [Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1996]). The first stage (1834— 
1843) is one of significant positive influence. The second stage (1843- 
1846), perhaps the most fascinating, is one of polemic against “Hegel” 
aimed primarily not at Hegel. It is as if Hegel here is never—or rarely— 
treated for his own sake. He is rather a convenient pawn in 
Kierkegaard’s contemporary polemics with Martensen and Heiberg and 
other “Copenhageners.” Perhaps this amounts to a kind of attack upon 
Hegel after all—subtle and indirect: an affront, an insult, “Hegel” criti- 
cized for not doing what Hegel was not trying to do, “Hegel” not as an 
end in himself but as a means to get at Martensen and, later, Heiberg. 
Stewart becomes biographical (see, for example, pp. 232-7) in order to 
set the stage and sketch the plot. Less than laudible motives of 
Kierkegaard haunt Stewart's account. Kierkegaard “used” Hegel and, in 
so doing, abused Hegel. Bluntly put, the “real” Hegel was not stupid—or 
as comical as the “Hegel” of some of Johannes Climacus’s best shots. 
Might “Hegel” of the Postscript be construed as part of yet another kind 
of Kierkegaardian pseudonymity? Could it be that, in addition to pseud- 
onymous authors, Kierkegaard creates pseudonymous targets? The 
third stage (1847-1855) is one of “peace with Hegelianism” (p. 34)—per- 
haps in part because by this time (after 1846) Hegelian influence was es- 
sentially “defused” in Denmark; and Anti-Climacus, for instance, could 
draw on Hegel constructively and without indirect agenda. 

For the most part, Stewart does not invest in the literary 
Kierkegaard—but then have we Kierkegaard? Potentially reductive 
dealings with pseudonymity may result. Stewart's decision regarding 
Kierkegaard’s use of pseudonyms is significant. He knows what he is 
doing—and why: “With respect to the subject of this investigation, it be- 
came apparent very early on that Kierkegaard’s discussions of Hegel 
and Hegelianism did not vary among the pseudonyms” (p. 40). Perhaps. 
But crucial words are “[w]ith respect to the subject of this investiga- 
tion.” One should allow for the possibility that respecting some subjects 
(for example, faith, hope, love?) pseudonyms matter mightily, “last- 
minute” and “thin” pseudonyms notwithstanding. Might we distinguish 
between “subject-sensitive” and “subject-insensitive” pseudonymity in 
Kierkegaard? As usual, Stewart is circumspect: “the methodology I have 
employed here. . .is. . . not to be construed as a positive statement 
about the theoretical role of the pseudonyms in Kierkegaard generally” 
(p. 42). Would that our astute colleague Roger Poole, who so honors 
pseudonymity (see Roger Poole, Kierkegaard: The Indirect Communi- 
cation (Charlottesville, Virginia: University Press of Virginia, 1993]) 
were here to help us. 

This is an imposing and important achievement of scholarship, dedi- 
cation, patience, and perseverance. A few words of whatever persua- 
sion stand impertinently before it. Stewart’s work is almost frighten- 
ingly thorough. Still, Stewart knows how selective he has been. The 
work is carefully cross-referenced. At every turn, readers are given me- 
ticulous assistance in knowing where we are and in helping us to find 
our way. An “Appendix: Historical and Biographical Overview” (pp. 83- 
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9) offers ready reference and orientation. There are foreign language 
summaries (Danish, German), bibliographies, a “Subject Index” and an 
“Index of Persons.” The size of this book should not put one off. It is 
eminently readable—“reader-friendly”—and of much significance even 
if one is not particularly concerned with Kierkegaard’s relations to 
Hegel. The book is richly rewarding in insight into Kierkegaard’s con- 
text, into Kierkegaard’s texts, into Hegel, and, not least, into the charac- 
ter and challenge of philosophy—into “what originality in philosophy 
amounts to” (p. 629}—and perhaps originality in most everything else. 
Part of the genius of Kierkegaard is the way in which he transcends 
his targets, so much so that Kierkegaard study has often neglected the 
targets and cut Kierkegaard free from context, as Stewart shows. But, 
tied to context, Kierkegaard still breaks free. Perhaps this is evidenced 
nowhere more impressively than in Philosophical Fragments. Stewart 
convincingly identifies Martensen as a primary target; yet Climacus 
climbs out of context, transcends this target, and targets the worlds of 
theological and philosophical reflection—and of us. The Kierkegaard of 
the vacuum is no more. The Kierkegaard of the vacuum is unhistorical 
and unreal. How could Kierkegaard not have been influenced by Hegel 
as a major voice in the contemporaneity of “devacuumization?” Yet 
once Kierkegaard is appropriately surrounded by and, indeed, envel- 
oped in the voices of his inheritance and time, when one plunges 
Kierkegaard into the waters of contemporaneity, he still comes up 
Kierkegaard. Strikingly his voice sounds forth again with a wit and rigor 
which are distinctly, decisively his own.—David Cain, Sgren 
Kierkegaard Forskningscenteret and University of Mary Washington. 


WALTON, Douglas. Legal Argumentation and Evidence. University Park 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2002. xvii + 374 pp. Cloth, $65.00— 
Walton’s book aims to supply a fresh method for evaluating logical rea- 
soning and legal argumentation. Drawn from philosophy, law and sci- 
ence, Walton’s method rests on a theory of “plausibilistic” reasoning or 
“probabilism” (p. 104). According to plausibilistic reasoning, we can 
logically infer conclusions from a set of premises even though the pre- 
mises are neither definite nor of a measurable probability. We may ten- 
tatively draw such inferences so long as they rest on generally valid pre- 
mises. To illustrate this method, Walton cites a famous example from 
Wigmore: A man had no money before a robbery, but suddenly came 
into a great deal of money following the robbery. It is therefore plausi- 

-ble to infer that the man committed the robbery (p. 120). 

Such conclusions, according to Walton, are nevertheless “defeasible” 
(p. 118), meaning that a proof does not foreclose further argument over 
the validity of the inference but merely shifts the burden to those who 
would oppose it. Thus, in the above-cited example, one might advance 
other explanations for how the man suddenly came into the money (for 
example, an inheritance). Alternatively, one might discover facts 
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casting doubt on the connection between the robbery and the man’s 
wealth (for example, he was out of the country when the robbery took 
place). Each of these additional facts might cause us to reconsider one 
or more of the premises and, consequently, the ultimate conclusion that 
the man committed the robbery. Fidelity to plausibilisitic reasoning re- 
quires its adherents to engage in this process of reexamination when- 
ever they learn new facts. 

Walton does not limit his thesis to formal logic. As its title suggests, 
the book takes his theory a step further and applies it to legal argumen- 
tation. To accomplish this, Walton develops a “dialectical framework” 
for modelling legal arguments (p. 151). Under this framework, legal ar- 
gument functions like a tripartite “conversation” between the two op- 
posing parties and the arbiter of their dispute. Each party advances 
probabilistic premises (facta probantes) in order to convince the deci- 
sion maker of an ultimate legal conclusion (factum probandum). Each 
party also introduces facts casting doubt on the plausibility of his oppo- 
nent’s position. This “conversation” is subject to Grice’s “cooperative 
principle” under which each party should confine its arguments to what 
is required at a particular stage of the “dialogue” (p. 155). Ultimately, 
the prevailing party in the dispute should be the one whose premises 
and conclusions are most plausible based on the facts presented to the 
decision maker. 

Given the centrality of “facts” to Walton’s argument, it is unsurprising 
that he also traces its implications for a theory of evidence and, specifi- 
cally, relevance. Evidence is relevant, under Walton’s scheme, when it 
strengthens or undercuts the plausibility of a premise at a particular 
juncture in the conversation. Here, Walton’s notion of the “conversa- 
tion” has force, for evidence that might be relevant at one stage in the 
conversation might be irrelevant at another. For example, evidence of a 
defendant’s prior bad acts often will be irrelevant at the guilt-phase of a 
criminal trial (when the jury simply must decide whether the defendant 
committed the charged act). But it may be highly relevant at the sen- 
tencing phase when the sentencer must calibrate the punishment to the 
defendant’s particular circumstances (for example, recidivism). 

Taken to its logical conclusion, Walton’s thesis has important implica- 
tions for the study of both logic and law. For logic, as Walton explains 
(pp. 34-72, 325-9), many forms of argumentation such as “slippery 
slope” or ad hominem, which might be unsound under a deductive or 
inductive model, can be sound under a plausibilistic one. For law, Wal- 
ton’s theory suggests that current rules of evidence (especially the Fed- 
eral Rules of Evidence) take an unduly narrow and unprincipled view of 
“legal relevance.” They erroneously exclude facts that, under plausi- 
bilistic reasoning, should be admitted at certain stages of the dialogue 
because they tend to strengthen or undermine a particular party’s fac- 
tum probandum. 

The book could have benefited from additional editing. Walton previ- 
ously published versions of several chapters as journal articles. Conse- 
quently, some later chapters needlessly repeat material developed in 
prior ones. 
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Nonetheless, Walton’s book will appeal to both philosopher and ju- 
rist. Its defence of plausibilistic reasoning offers the philosopher a pro- 
vocative account of this “third way” of logical thinking. Its application 
of the plausibilistic method to concrete cases makes it readily accessi- 
ble to the jurist unfamiliar with academic debates among logicians. 

The reviewer hopes, however, that these respective audiences do not 
simply peruse the parts most germane to their respective disciplines. 
One of Walton’s great strengths is his ability to move easily between the- 
ory and application. As a result, this book fulfils one of Walton’s pri- 
mary aspirations to inject a bit more law into philosophical study and a 
bit more logical rigor into legal argument (p. 354).—Peter B. Rutledge, 
Columbus School of Law, The Catholic University of America. 


WEISS, Paul. Surrogates. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2002. xviii 
+ 181 pp. Cloth, $34.95—This remarkable little book starts with the 
premise that things often stand for something else, and proceeds to ex- 
plore the metaphysical implications of this seemingly benign remark. A 
familiar instance is the subject matter of semiotics; however, as Paul 
Weiss discovers, not only do words have the capacity to signify some- 
thing other than themselves, but also, and more interestingly, every as- 
pect of Being, as well as Being itself, can play a surrogative role with re- 
spect to other aspects of Being. The conviction that animates this study 
is that systematic metaphysics can be usefully explored by approaching 
its subject matter mediately; that is, sometimes we better understand 
“A” through “not-A.” The book continues the project begun with Em- 
phatics (2000), which considers how ordinary experience stands in 
some dynamic relationship with a second dimension, which provides fo- 
cus, interruption, significance, or grounds for the first. Surrogates is an 
ambitious, interesting, and challenging work, in many ways a represen- 
tative final publication from a thinker whose astonishing energies and 
achievement spanned more than a full century of life and nearly sev- 
enty-five years of singular devotion to the labor of philosophy. 

A surrogate, we are told, is “a replacement that is used as a means for 
transmitting benefits from a context in which its user may not be a part” 
(p. xvii). It makes sense, therefore, to speak of two sides to a surrogate, 
the user side and the context side (from which the user is absent, or un- 
able to function), But since surrogates are not limited to practical roles, 
as in the familiar examples of legal surrogates, the significance of “user” 
here must be understood in a larger, more phenomenological sense. It 
is often perspective that determines which side of the surrogate “uses” 
the context to reveal something else. For example, all beings serve as 
surrogates for Being, which, unlike everything else, produces its own 
surrogates and always uses surrogates to reveal itself; from another per- 
spective, however, Being is a surrogate for everything else, insofar as it 
produces and sustains all beings. Anything, Weiss tells us, could serve 
as a surrogate—were this not the case, its reality would be beyond our 
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apprehension. And yet, because “there are better and worse ways to use 
a surrogate” (p. 11), there must be some criterion of success—a point 
which perhaps deserves more elaboration that Weiss provides. 

The study of surrogates allows Weiss to reconsider and recast some 
fundamental questions. For example, the idea that Being necessarily 
and uniquely produces its own surrogates, which means that Being can 
never be isolated from its ultimate conditions and possibilities, has im- 
portant implications for the realist/Adealist debate, and for natural theol- 
ogy as well. In philosophical anthropology, Weiss compares and con- 
trasts the person (the source of consciousness), the lived body (the 
responsible being who operates in a common, humanized world), and 
the organism (the biological dimension). Each acts as a surrogate for 
the other two, and all three act as a surrogate for the individual who pos- 
sesses them. Furthermore, in epistemology, Weiss attributes the ex- 
planatory power of some theories to surrogates: for example, pragma- 
tists find surrogates in the humanized world to stand for ideas, art, 
religion, and other experiences, whereas Cartesians substitute clear and 
distinct ideas for what is daily encountered. 

Surrogates are contradistinguished against aids, agents, and substi- 
tutes. These realities share some similarities, but surrogates differ pri- 
marily in that their being is not wholly reducible to, or intelligible in 
terms of, their mediating role. Surrogates are “independently function- 
ing powers” (p. 114), a point which serves to remind us that precisely 
because surrogates are, in some sense, really other than their beneficia- 
ries, their demonstrated connection becomes illuminating. 

Without a doubt, some of the most enjoyable and enlightening pages 
of the book are the Question and Answer sections appended to the end 
of each chapter (a practice begun in Emphatics). These imaginary dis- 
cussions show Weiss in the creative process, as he (in the guise of the 
Questioner) challenges his thesis and, sometimes, himself. A particu- 
larly interesting moment occurs when Weiss, reflecting on the possibil- 
ity of self-criticism, has the Questioner ask, “Who am I?” (p. 83). Weiss 
replies that, although there is an identity between the Questioner and 
the Respondent, the former is a publicly grounded “me” confronting a 
personally grounded “I’—-a distinction that allows for a detached and 
even brutal self-examination. The exchanges are generally quite acces- 
sible: variously bold and self-effacing, encouraging and cautionary, witty 
and yet always deadly serious. In short, they rather brilliantly approxi- 
mate the experience of engaging Weiss in conversation, or encountering 
him in the classroom. 

Robert Cummings Neville provides an excellent Foreword, offering 
an overview of Weiss’s development and output, a clear introduction to 
the themes of Emphatics and Surrogates, and a consideration of 
Weiss’s place among the important figures in the history of philoso- 
phy.—Paul Gaffney, St. John’s University. 
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WEISSMAN, David. Lost Souls: The Philosophical Origins of a Cultural Di- 
lemma. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2008. xiii + 210 pp. 
Paper, $18.95—Lost Souls is a genealogy of the current state of philoso- 
phy. It argues that Western thought has long been guided by a view of 
reality developed by Plato and decisively transformed by Descartes. But 
this view has been “empirically refuted” (p. 83), and its collapse has led 
to considerable confusion in contemporary philosophy and culture. Ac- 
cording to Weissman, the allegory of the divided line in Plato’s Republic 
has furnished Western philosophers with their preferred way of under- 
standing mind’s relation to world. The line distinguishes several orders 
of intelligibility. Transcendent forms, particularly the Good, are the 
source of being, intelligibility, and value; mathematical objects and 
physical things are imperfect copies of them. Disseminated by Proclus 
and Augustine, this model guided all branches of philosophy for twelve 
centuries. But at the start of the modern period, Descartes transformed 
the divided line by privatizing it—that is, he turned its segments into 
modes of the cogito. The role of forms was taken over by mind’s knowl- 
edge of itself; mathematical ideas formed a bridge to physical things. 
Modern philosophy was thus founded upon a “self-valorizing ego” (p. 
40). The self-conscious individual became the “ground, final cause, or 
measure” (p. 27) of all things. Weissman realizes that his reading con- 
tradicts the letter of Descartes’s texts. Accordingly, he distinguishes 
“richer” and “leaner” (p. 19) Cartesian theories, of which the former sees 
God as the source of being and intelligibility, while the latter “acknowl- 
edges only the cogito” (p. 20). He argues that the leaner theory has been 
tacitly accepted by nearly all philosophers since Descartes: by Kant, 
who “is very close to saying that the mind is the arbiter of all that is” (p. 
58); by “romantic Kantians” (p. 62) such as Nietzsche and Heidegger; 
and by “analytic Kantians” (p. 68) such as Carnap and Quine. Des- 
cartes’s leaner theory is not an isolated philosophical position but a 
comprehensive picture of reality. 

This picture, however, has become untenable. According to 
Weissman, Descartes’s privatized line requires the ego to be an immate- 
rial substance. For mind to be the source of all being and intelligibility, 
it must be unconditioned by anything outside itself—that is, it must be 
independent of the physical causal order. But there is no longer any se- 
rious doubt that mind is a physical phenomenon, and philosophers are 
just beginning to see the consequences of this shift for their intellectual 
heritage. They find themselves torn between a model that has long 
guided their thinking and an inability to accept its foundation. Weiss- 
man therefore characterizes contemporary intellectual life as a “churn- 
ing” (p. 97), an interminable dialectic between physicalist intuitions and 
their immaterialist forebears. He cites fourteen examples, including re- 
cent debates over free will and the nature of spacetime. All of these de- 
bates have Descartes’s legacy as their common source. But Weissman 
urges that we resist the temptation to discard our philosophical heritage 
just because it was originally articulated in terms that are no longer 
plausible. Accordingly, Lost Souls ends with a discussion of several 
ideas he wishes to reformulate and save. Foremost among these is the 
idea that reality has an intelligible structure that is not merely a product 
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of language or the interests of a culture. Throughout his discussion, 
Weissman insists that our situation is marked not just by loss but by an 
unprecedented opportunity to begin philosophy anew. 

Lost Souls belongs to the same genre as Alasdair MaclIntyre’s After 
Virtue and Louis Dupré’s Passage to Modernity. It is a sweeping narra- 
tive that argues that contemporary thought rests on a faulty foundation. 
Weissman’s central claim—that the collapse of immaterialism will have 
wide-ranging consequences we have not yet anticipated—is surely right 
and worthy of further consideration. Lost Souls is also impressive in its 
breadth. Its insistence on tracing current dilemmas back to a single 
source is occasionally instructive and might help us to see parts of the 
history of philosophy in a new way. But the book’s sweeping character 
is also its biggest defect. The best narratives of this sort balance 
breadth of vision with attention to detail. MacIntyre and Dupré, for ex- 
ample, offer sprawling pictures of the history of thought but also exam- 
ine individual authors closely and carefully. Weissman rarely does so. 
He strains credulity when he suggests that Descartes’s revision of 
Plato’s line is the source of nearly all of modernity’s ills. Surely other 
causes, ranging from the rise of nominalism to the disappearance of te- 
leological conceptions of human nature, have played important roles. It 
is equally simplistic to see Plato’s line as philosophy’s only major inter- 
pretation of mind’s relation to world. The Aristotelian tradition has al- 
ways offered a powerful alternative; contemporary physicalism could 
even be seen as its culmination. Weissman’s narrative, in short, is too 
reductive to be convincing. His view of the modern condition is a night 
in which all cogitos are black.—Robert Piercey, Campion College, Uni- 
versity of Regina. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 88, No. 1, Winter 2004 


Boethian Reflections on God: Between Logic and Metaphysics, 
CLAUDIO MICAELLI 


This paper systematically reconstructs Boethius’s reflections on God, 
attempting to find the common element to which all of the variations in these 
reflections can be retraced. This common element is constituted by the con- 
tinuous tension between kataphatic and apophatic theology. Boethius appar- 
ently both kataphatically defines God in his logical works, and maintains that 
God can only be defined apophatically in his theological works. This tension 
can, at times, cause some incoherence as one moves from one level of dis- 
course to another: that is, from the logico-linguistic to the metaphysical-onto- 
logical level of discourse. Boethius’s thought manifests this incoherence. 
This incoherence is in part common to Neoplatonic thought and its sources, 
but would also seem to be dictated by the nature of the very operation of re- 
flecting upon God. 


Boethius and the Theological ee of the Concept of Person, 
JOSEPH W. KOTERSKI, S.J. 


Boethius’s famous definition of “person” as naturae rationabilis indi- 
vidual substantia (an individual substance of a rational nature) is frequently 
cited without reference to the specific theological purpose of his formulation 
(an attempt to provide some clarification about the mysteries of Christ and 
the Trinity). This article elucidates some of the theological issues that re- 
quired philosophical progress on the nature of “personhood.” It also consid- 
ers some of the residual difficulties with the application of this definition to 
divine persons that have been raised by subsequent theologians such as Tho- 
mas Aquinas who are otherwise sympathetic to Boethius’s definition of per- 
son when applied to human beings. 





*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts. Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed. 
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God, Simplicity, and the Consolatio Philosophiae, SIOBHAN NASH- 
MARSHALL 


One of the primary concerns of the Consolatio is to draw out many of 
the paradoxical conclusions concerning the relation between creation and 
God that stem from the premises of classical creationist metaphysics, and at- 
tempt to solve them. Once one accepts that God does exist, is omnipotent, 
omniscient, and simple, it becomes viciously difficult to explain: (1) how any- 
thing contrary to God’s will—evil—can exist; (2) how any cause can act inde- 
pendently of God’s will—human freedom; and (8) how “independent causes” 
can relate to God through their own agency—human prayer. This naturally 
begs the question: why should we accept the premises of classical creationist 
metaphysics? This paper addresses this question by analyzing and defending 
two of the central premises of Boethius’s version of classical creationist 
metaphysics as they are addressed in Consolatio 3,10: (a) that God exists, 
and (b) that God is simple. 


Boethius on Modality and Future Contingents, JONATHAN EVANS 


In The Consolation of Philosophy Boethius addresses two main prob- 
lems posed by the problem of future contingents that shed important light on 
his conception of necessity and possibility: (1) a logical problem that alleges 
that if propositions about the future are true now then they are necessarily 
true, and (2) a theological problem that centers on a supposed incompatibil- 
ity between divine foreknowledge and a contingent future. In contrast to es- 
tablished readings from the Consolation, this paper argues that a proper un- 
derstanding of book 5 requires understanding the modal concepts employed 
there in atemporal terms. This interpretation requires revising the traditional 
understanding of the two problems present in the Consolation text, particu- 
larly in seeing how timeless knowledge or truth could be conceived as a 
threat to human freedom. It also stresses the importance of a strategy used 
by Boethius to disambiguate the scope of modal operators used in his oppo- 
nent’s arguments and how that strategy unifies his discussion in book 5. 


The Problem of Humana Natura in the Consolatio Philosophiae of 
Boethius, M. V. DOUGHERTY 


In Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae one finds a rather unusual argu- 
ment contending that human beings can lose their natures as the result of im- 
moral or virtuous activity. A number of texts in the work argue that the po- 
larities of beast and god serve as options for those who lead highly immoral 
or highly virtuous lives. This argument is examined in detail in light of its 
philosophical ancestry. The paper argues that those who think the Boethian 
doctrine is Platonic in origin tend to read the texts about the loss of human 
nature as metaphorical. The paper then suggests that if one places the argu- 
ment in an Aristotelian context one is able to see it as a metaphysical argu- 
ment, and more particularly, as part of Boethian psychology. This paper thus 
provides a new context for approaching Boethius’s contention that human 
beings can lose their natures. 
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The Nature of Consolation in the Consolation of Philosophy, JOHN R. 
FORTIN, O.S.B. 


Does The Consolation of Philosophy console? Is Philosophy able to 
bring the prisoner not simply to an acceptance of and reconciliation with his 
situation, but further to move him beyond this to ultimate peace through 
philosophical activity? The Consolation does offer some consolation but 
only ironically and not in the way intended by the character Philosophy. Phi- 
losophy is attempting to bring the prisoner to a philosophical experience in 
which he will contemplate and enjoy eternal truths, and thereby be consoled. 
Nevertheless the prisoner will in the end reject this project which takes him 
away from what he perceives to be his life’s work. Philosophy’s failure to 
console the prisoner is disconsoling in part to herself because the prisoner ul- 
timately rejects her invitation to become a martyr for her sake. It is discon- 
soling in part to the prisoner who seeks a consolation that would support his 
firmly held desire to remain engaged in public life. 


Boethius on Human Freedom, PAUL J. LACHANCE 


It is commonly asserted that Boethius defined free will as the judgment 
of the will or a rational choice. Accordingly, sin or evil is identified with igno- 
rance or vice of the intellect, which prevents or distorts rational deliberation. 
However, Boethius adopted a more complex understanding of the self-mo- 
tion of the soul and, consequently, articulated a more nuanced account of sin 
and the healing effects of Providence. Boethius treated human freedom as a 
complex including a natural motion, identified as the desire for happiness, 
the determination of reason following the judgment of deliberation, and the 
sovereignty of the will over its own acts and, to some extent, over other acts 
of the soul. Sin, therefore, involves mistaken ideas about reality but also de- 
formations in the affective orientation of the will to the world and in the exer- 
cise of the will’s control over the soul. 


Boethius and the Problem of Paganism, JOHN MARENBON 


The “problem of paganism” is my name for the set of questions raised 
for medieval thinkers and writers, and discussed by some of them (Abelard, 
Dante, and Langland are eminent examples), by the fact that many people— 
especially philosophers—from antiquity were, they believed, monotheists, 
wise and virtuous and yet pagans. This paper argues that Boethius, though a 
Christian, was himself too much part of the world of classical antiquity to 
pose the problem of paganism, but that his Consolation of Philosophy was an 
essential element in the way medieval writers saw and resolved this problem. 
In particular, because it was a text by an author known to be Christian which 
discusses philosophy without any explicitly Christian references, it opened 
up the way to treating texts by ancient pagan philosophers as containing hid- 
den Christian doctrine. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 42, No. 1, January 2005 


The Voices of Reason, CHRISOULA ANDREOU 


It is widely held that instrumental reasoning to a practical conclusion is 
parasitic on noninstrumental practical reasoning. This conclusion is based 
on the claim that when there is no reason to adopt a certain end, there is no 
reason to take the means (qua means) to that end. But while there is a sense 
of reason according to which the previous claim is true, there is another 
sense according to which it is false. Furthermore, in both of the relevant 
senses of reason, it is true that reasons are considerations that ground cor- 
rect conclusions of practical deliberation and correct advice. It follows that 
instrumental reasoning to a practical conclusion is not invariably parasitic on 
noninstrumental practical reasoning. There is, therefore, room for the fol- 
lowing too hastily dismissed Humean view: there are no rationally required 
ends, and so the only legitimate form of reasoning to a practical conclusion is 
the non-parasitic instrumental form. 


Three Doors, Two Players, and Single Case Probabilities, PETER 
BAUMANN 


The well known Monty Hall problem has a clear solution if one deals 
with a long enough series of individual games. However, the situation is dif- 
ferent if one switches to probabilities in a single case. This paper presents an 
argument for Monty Hall situations with two players (not just one, as is 
usual). It leads to a quite general conclusion: One cannot apply probabilistic 
considerations (for or against any of the strategies) to isolated single cases. 
If one does that, one cannot but violate a very plausible nonarbitrariness con- 
dition and is led into a Moore-paradoxical incoherence. Even though argu- 
ments for switching are correct as applied to series of games, they do not say 
anything useful about what rationality demands in a single case. 


Pragmatic and Idealized Models of Knowledge and Ignorance, 
DOUGLAS WALTON 


This paper challenges some of the current preconceptions about how 
reasoning about knowledge and lack of knowledge should be modeled. As 
opposed to an idealized model of knowledge often presupposed in philoso- 
phy, a pragmatic model is put forward, based on the criticism that the ideal- 
ized model is too abstract and unrealistic to adequately represent the kind of 
knowledge-based reasoning that one typically finds in current computing. 
The idealized model is based on axioms of possible worlds semantics, most 
notably the axiom that knowledge implies truth. It is argued that the prag- 
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matic model does more justice to realistic arguments about knowledge, espe- 
cially the argument from ignorance (argumentum ad ignorantiam), or lack 
of evidence argument, as it is called in computing and other fields. 


Does Science Have a Moving Target? K. BRAD WRAY 


Kuhn challenges the common assumption that science is moving toward 
a goal set by nature in advance. Alexander Bird takes issue with this claim 
and defends the traditional view that successive changes in theory are aptly 
described as bringing us closer to the truth. This paper argues that Kuhn is 
correct. The goal of science is moving in two ways: (i) some features of the 
world change as scientists theorize about them; and (ii) the significance of 
experimental results change over time. This paper also argues that Kuhn’s 
evolutionary perspective enhances our understanding of the process of scien- 
tific change. 


Why Dispositions are (Still) Distinct From their Bases and Causally 
Impotent, BRADLEY RIVES 


In their classic paper “Three Theses About Dispositions,” Elizabeth 
Prior, Robert Pargetter, and Frank Jackson argue for the following Distinct- 
ness and Impotence Theses: (1) each disposition is distinct from its base, and 
(2) dispositions are causally impotent. Since its publication, various philoso- 
phers have challenged Prior, Pargetter, and Jackson’s arguments, and re- 
jected their theses. In this paper the author defends the Distinctness and Im- 
potence Theses, focussing primarily on arguments given by Stephen 
Mumford. He argues that instances of dispositional properties have different 
modal properties than their categorical-base instances and are thus distinct 
from them, just as the properties of which they are instances are distinct. Fa- 
miliar arguments for the Impotence Thesis rely on the claim that dispositions 
are “second-order” properties. The author shows that proponents of the Im- 
potence Thesis need not burden themselves with this “second-order” con- 
strual of dispositions. For a metaphysically precise argument for Impotence 
applies equally well to dispositions construed as “first-order” properties. 
The author concludes by considering the implications of this argument for 
the existence of dispositional properties. 


Presentism and 'Cross-Time' Relations, THOMAS M. CRISP 


Presentists say that only present things exist. Their theory, however, 
faces a well-known objection. Yesterday’s downpour caused today’s flood. 
So today’s flood bears the “is caused by” relation to yesterday's downpour. 
But, one thinks, for a relation to hold between two things, both must exist. 
So it must not be the case that only present things exist, since yesterday’s 
downpour is no longer present. So it must not be the case that presentism is 
true. Call this the objection from “cross-time” relations. This paper argues 
that presentists have an adequate reply to the objection from cross-time rela- 
tions. After explaining the objection in more detail, the paper considers sev- 
eral replies on offer in the literature, arguing that none is entirely adequate as 
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it stands. Finally, a new reply is considered and defended against an objec- 
tion. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 82, No. 3, September 2004 


Luminous Margins, BRIAN WEATHERSON 


Timothy Williamson has recently argued that few mental states are lumi- 
nous, meaning that to be in that state is to be in a position to know that you 
are in the state. His argument rests on the plausible principle that beliefs 
only count as knowledge if they are safely true. That is, any belief that could 
easily have been false is not a piece of knowledge. This paper argues that the 
form of the safety rule Williamson uses is inappropriate, and the correct 
safety rule might not conflict with luminosity. 


Truth and Multiple Realizability, MICHAEL P. LYNCH 


Pluralism about truth is the view that there is more than one way for a 
proposition to be true. When taken to imply that there is more than one con- 
cept and property of truth, this position faces a number of troubling objec- 
tions. This paper argues that we can overcome these objections, and yet re- 
tain pluralism’s key insight, by taking truth to be a multiply realizable 
property of propositions. 


What Are Beall and Restall Pluralists About? NICOLE WYATT 


This paper argues that Beall and Restall’s claim that there is one true 
logic of metaphysical modality is incompatible with the formulation of logical 
pluralism that they give. It investigates various ways of reconciling their plu- 
ralism with this claim, but concludes that none of the options can be made to 
work. 


Intentionality: Meinongianism and the Medievals, GRAHAM 
PRIEST and STEPHEN READ 


Intentional verbs create three different problems: problems of nonexist- 
ence, of indeterminacy, and of failure of substitutivity. Meinongians tackle 
the first problem by recognizing nonexistent objects; so too did many medi- 
eval logicians. Meinongians and the medievals approach the problem of inde- 
terminacy differently, the former diagnosing an ellipsis for a propositional 
complement, the latter applying their theory directly to nonpropositional 
complements. The evidence seems to favour the Meinongian approach. 
Faced with the third problem, Ockham argued bluntly for substitutivity when 
the intentional complement is nonpropositional; Buridan developed a novel 
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way of resisting substitutivity. Ockham’s approach is closer to the Meinon- 
gian analysis of these cases; Buridan’s seems to raise difficulties for a refer- 
ential semantics. The comparision between the Meinongian and medieval ap- 
proaches helps to bring out the merits and potential pitfalls of each. 


Property Counterparts and Natural Class Trope Nominalism, 
DOUGLAS EHRING 


“Natural class” trope nominalism makes a trope’s being of a certain 
sort—its nature—a matter of its membership in a certain natural class of ac- 
tual tropes. It has been objected that on this theory had even a single mem- 
ber of the class of red tropes not existed, for example, then the type “being 
red” would not have been instantiated and nothing would have been red. 
This paper argues that natural class trope nominalism can avoid this implica- 
tion by way of counterpart theory as applied to properties. 


The Problem of Mental Causation and the Nature of Properties, S. C. 
GIBB 


Despite the fact that the nature of the properties of causation is rarely 
discussed within the mental causation debate, the implicit assumption is that 
they are universals as opposed to tropes. However, in recent literature on the 
problem of mental causation, a new solution has emerged which aims to ad- 
dress the problem by appealing to tropes. It is argued that if the properties of 
causation are tropes rather than universals, then a psychophysical reduction- 
ism can be advanced which does not face the problem of multiple realizabil- 
ity. However, the “trope solution” rests upon the assumption that one can 
combine a trope monism with a type dualism. This paper argues that such a 
combination cannot be allowed. Given a plausible interpretation of types . 
within a trope ontology, trope monism in fact entails type monism. Conse- 
quently, if one identifies mental tropes with physical tropes, one must also 
identify mental and physical types and in doing so face a modified version of 
the multiple realizability argument. 


Why Zombies Are Inconceivable, ERIC MARCUS 


This paper argues that zombies are inconceivable. More precisely, it ar- 
gues that the conceivability intuition that is used to demonstrate their possi- 
bility has been misconstrued. Thought experiments alleged to feature zom- 
bies founder on the fact that, on the one hand, they must involve first-person 
imagining, and yet, on the other hand, cannot. Philosophers who take them- 
selves to have imagined zombies have unwittingly conflated imagining a crea- 
ture who lacks consciousness with imagining a creature without also imagin- 
ing the consciousness it may or may not possess. 
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Approaching Perpetual Peace: Kant’s Defense of a League of States 
and his Ideal of a World Federation, PAULINE KLEINGELD. 


It is generally assumed that Kant advocates a voluntary league of states 
and rejects the ideal of a world federation of states as dangerous, unrealistic, 
and conceptually incoherent. Kant’s view, on this interpretation, is usually 
thought to fall victim to three standard objections, namely, that a league of 
states is not efficacious, that Kant is inconsistent in giving up a theoretical 
ideal for something more “realistic,” and that he is wrong to regard a federa- 
tive state of states as a self-contradiction. The author argues that the stan- 
dard interpretation is mistaken and that the objections fail. Kant does advo- 
cate the establishment of a noncoercive league of states, in his mature 
political writings, but he does so out of concern for democratic self-rule (au- 
tonomy) and without rejecting the ideal that a world federation of states 
eventually be realized. The author indicates how Kant’s reinterpreted view 
can be made productive for present day philosophical purposes. 


In Defence of Ungrounded Desires, STEPHEN EVERSON 


Even among those who reject the view that reasons for action are to be 
identified with the beliefs and desires of agents, there is a dispute over 
whether one should treat the availability of rationalizing or psychological ex- 
planation as constitutive of agency. Those who maintain that to act inten- 
tionally is to act for a reason must hold that all desires are grounded in rea- 
sons. Whilst most such ‘classical’ theorists simply ignore the possibility of 
actions where the agent acts against reason or for no apparent reason at all, 
Joseph Raz has tried to show that these can be accommodated by the classi- 
cal account. The paper argues that his attempt to do this has to result in inco- 
herence, and that this reveals the limitations of that account. 
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Moral and Political Prudence in Kant, ERIC SEAN NELSON 


This paper challenges the standard view that Kant ignored the role of 
prudence in moral life by arguing that there are two notions of prudence at 
work in his moral and political thought. First, prudence is ordinarily under- 
stood as a technical imperative of skill that consists in reasoning about the 
means to achieve a particular conditional end. Second, prudence functions 
as a secondary form of practical thought that plays a significant role in the 
development of applied moral and political judgment. The political judgment 
of citizens and politicians is prudence regulatively guided by right and virtue. 
As informed by regulative ideas, prudential judgment negotiates the demands 
of these ideas in relation to the cultural, political, and social realities of a par- 
ticular form of life. This sense of prudence is empirically informed and in- 
volves a context-sensitive application of morality as well as conceptions of 
individual and general welfare. 


The Continuing Relevance of the Structure of Behavior, DOUGLAS 
LOW 


With the advent of new technology and imaging techniques that mea- 
sure brain activity and with the development of the computer as a model for 
human thinking, it is not surprising to find many authors currently addressing 
issues regarding brain function and the mind/body problem. What is perhaps 
surprising, given the absence of these techniques at the time, is that Merleau- 
Ponty addresses these same issues with a rigor and insight that equals, and 
perhaps even exceeds, most current philosophical studies. Merleau-Ponty’s 
frequently ignored early work, The Structure of Behavior, contains a wealth 
of analysis still relevant to current biological and neurophysiological studies 
and to the philosophical consequences frequently drawn from them. Mer- 
leau-Ponty critically addresses not only theories that attempt to understand 
human behavior as the linear calculation of discrete physiological events but 
also theories that would explain human behavior simply by appealing to ab- 
stract conceptual analysis. His theory of emergent materialism focuses on 
the human body as a concrete organic whole that can be reduced neither to 
linear physical events nor to abstract conceptual relations. Understanding 
the human being requires a theory that recognizes the human body as an orig- 
inal whole, that is, that recognizes a body that intimately integrates mind and 
matter. It is this theory that Merleau-Ponty first articulates in The Structure 
of Behavior. It is the main themes of this theory that this paper attempts to 
reveal here. 
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Time Unbounded: Leibniz on Infinite Temporal Regresses, 
MICHAEL J. FUTCH 


Leibniz’s philosophy of time stands at the center not only of his meta- 
physics but also of his overall philosophy. For this reason, it has attracted 
the interest of Leibniz scholars and of philosophers of science alike. This 
concern notwithstanding, scant attention has been paid to what Leibniz him- 
self takes to be a principal philosophical and theological issue in his philoso- 
phy of time: the world’s eternity. This article aims to redress this imbalance 
by ascertaining Leibniz’s views on the beginning, or beginninglessness, of the 
world. Situating Leibniz’s views against the backdrop of ancient and medi- 
eval philosophy, this paper argues that he rejects traditional arguments seek- 
ing to prove the impossibility of an infinite temporal regress. At the same 
time, Leibniz equally eschews efforts to show that the world cannot have a 
beginning. Thus, Leibniz denies that the extent of the world’s duration can 
be decided on purely philosophical grounds. 


The Causality of the Divine Ideas in Relation to Natural Agents in 
Thomas Aquinas, GREGORY DOOLAN 


According to Thomas Aquinas, the ideas in the mind of God serve two 
distinct although interrelated roles: (1) as epistemological principles ac- 
counting for God’s knowledge of things other than himself, and (2) as onto- 
logical or causal principles involved in God’s creative activity. This article 
examines the causal role of the divine ideas by focusing on their relation to 
natural agents. Given Thomas’s observation that from God’s intellect “forms 
flow forth (effluunt) into all creatures,” the article considers whether the cau- 
sality of the divine ideas excludes that of natural agents, or whether both 
modes of causality can somehow produce one and the same effect. 


Mind, Paranormal Experience, and the Inadequacy of Materialism, 
L. STAFFORD BETTY 


Contemporary materialist theories purporting to account for experience 
are seriously flawed, for they fail to accommodate the full range of human ex- 
perience, especially paranormal experience. Substance Dualism is reexam- 
ined in light of this experience, including telepathy and clairvoyance, medi- 
umship, the near death experience, and reincarnation cases involving 
children’s memories. A different kind of materialism postulating degrees of 
fineness and vibration—one prefigured by the ancient Stoics and developed 
here under the heading Transcendental Materialism—is also explored. The 
inadequacies of both reductive and nonreductive materialism are shown. 
McGinn, Chalmers, and Searle are given special attention. 


Where is Our Conscience? Aquinas and Modern and Contemporary 
Philosophers, SR. PRUDENCE ALLEN, R.S.M 


Three contemporary acts—corporate theft, sexual abuse of minors, and 
abortion—when done by generally moral people whose consciences at times 
seems to be inoperative, all share the same dynamic of harming an innocent 
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person entrusted to them. Drawing upon philosophical anthropology, the au- 
thor argues that these acts reveal a mislocation of conscience in the emo- 
tions, imagination, memory, theoretical intellect, or will as defended by 
Hume, James, Freud, Kant, Nietzsche, or Hegel. In this article Aquinas and 
certain contemporary Catholic philosophers engage these erroneous views 
about conscience. They defend the position that conscience is found in a 
person's exercise of the practical intellect as integrated with, but not sup- 
planted by, these other operations. Throughout the analysis Christine Gu- 
dorf’s existential reflection on the relation of her conscience to abortion is 
analyzed. This paper argues that many generally moral people today have in 
one area either disengaged, locked tight, or transferred their conscience by 
what Robert Lifton calls “The Faustian Bargain of Doubling.” 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 44, No. 4, December 2004 


Kierkegaard’s Religiousness C: A Defense, MEROLD WESTPHAL 


Against two recent critiques, this paper defends the thesis that such 
later writings of Kierkegaard as Works of Love and Practice in Christianity 
introduce an understanding of Christianity that the author calls Religiousness 
C, into which Religiousness B as presented in Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script is teleologically suspended. For Religiousness B, Christ is the Paradox 
to be believed, while for Religiousness C, Christ is the Pattern, Paradigm, or 
Prototype to be imitated. In the former case, the offense to be overcome in 
becoming a Christian concerns the metaphysics and epistemology of the In- 
carnation. In the latter case, the offense involves the ethics and politics of 
the Incarnation. The paper argues that this Aufhebung is Hegelian only in a 
formal sense and, so far from compromising Kierkegaard’s critique of Hegel, 
actually intensifies it. 


No New Kierkegaard, GENIA SCHONBAUMSFELD 


The aim of this paper is to contest an influential recent reading of one of 
Kierkegaard’s most important books, the pseudonymously written Conclud- 
ing Unscientific Postscript. According to the reading offered by James Con- 
ant, the Postscript is an “elaborate reductio” of the very philosophical project 
in which it itself appears to be engaged, namely, the project of attempting to 
clarify the nature of Christianity. This paper shows that Conant’s position de- 
pends upon four interrelated theses concerning Kierkegaard’s text, and ar- 
gues that none of these theses is sustainable, either philosophically or exe- 
getically. In the course of this critique, alternative and more convincing 
theses are developed, and the author suggests that these theses are alto- 
gether better suited than Conant’s to account for, and to provide a defense of, 
Kierkegaard’s stature as a religious thinker. 
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Kierkegaard’s Non-Dialectical Dialectic or That Kierkegaard is not 

Hegelian, HENRY B. PIPER 

This paper considers a series of Kierkegaard’s early “upbuilding dis- 
courses” in order to argue that Kierkegaard was never Hegelian. These dis- 
courses reveal a dialectical play of nondialectical difference and tension 
rather than mediated resolution and progress. Thus Kierkegaard’s is not a 
logical dialectic of mediation but an existential dialectic of difference—of ir- 
remediable paradox. The divisions of existential dividedness do not resolve 
themselves because they cannot resolve at all; existential difference, as dis- 
tinct from logical contradiction, is nondialectical. Kierkegaard’s is a “one- 
way” dialectic that cannot resolve itself, for eternity, its only (in)conceivable 
resolution, is incommensurable with it. However, because eternity is not 
temporally before us as final cause but is rather within us and among us, the 
apparent simplicity of this one way dialectic gives way, in the actuality of ex- 
istence, to the desperate complexity of “redoubling repetition,” whereby the 
self comes to itself only in the halt of the lesson of death. 


Habermas and Kierkegaard: Religious Subjectivity, 
Multiculturalism, and Historical Revisionism, ROBERT L. 
PERKINS 


Kierkegaard’s views of knowledge and moral psychology provide in- 
sights into certain issues that Habermas treats at length: multiculturalism and 
the Historikerstreit. Kierkegaard’s concept of subjective truth sustains the 
universality necessary to oppose racism, sexism, nationalism, fundamental- 
ism, and the economic imperialism characteristic of some postnational 
states. Habermas expands Kierkegaard’s ethical concept of “choosing one- 
self” to politics and historiography in the debate over the Holocaust. To be a 
self, one must accept responsibility for one’s “good and evil.” Likewise a na- 
tion creates its national identity through the choice and enforcement of pub- 
lic policies, especially educational content, which subtly and pervasively cre- 
ate a sense of the nation. Thus a nation must acknowledge its wrongs and 
crimes. This robust choice enables persons to loyally witness against their 
nation’s history, free themselves from an inherited guilt-consciousness, and 
develop a freer and more cohesive politics. 


Kierkegaard on Mastered Irony, BRAD FRAZIER 


After extensively critiquing the stance of pure irony in the second half of 
The Concept of Irony, Kierkegaard attempts to recover the “truth of irony,” as 
he puts it, in a brief but suggestive conclusion. A main feature of the “truth of 
irony” turns out to be that irony, when mastered, is an indispensable compo- 
nent in an ethical way of life. This paper attempts to clarify Kierkegaard’s ac- 
count of mastered irony. It discusses the analogy that Kierkegaard offers be- 
tween poets who skillfully use mastered irony in their work and persons who 
gainfully employ irony in their “individual existence.” Then it analyzes four 
metaphors that Kierkegaard uses to clarify the advantages of mastered irony 
in ethical life. It also argues that, for Kierkegaard, irony is properly mastered 
through moral commitment. 
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Responsibility, and the Concept of Anxiety, CHARLOTTE 
COPE 


While the concept of sin plays a pivotal role in the ethico-religious phi- 
losophies of Kierkegaard and Kant, both struggle to provide an adequate ac- 
count of the nature of sin. Kant’s ethical interpretation improves signifi- 
cantly on the traditional theological account by introducing the notion of 
individual responsibility, but it ultimately fails to provide an explanation of 
the psychological mechanisms of the fall. Kierkegaard tries to unite the Kan- 
tian conception of responsibility with an essentially Hegelian interpretation 
of the fall, using the concept of anxiety as the glue. Contrary to usual opinion, 
it is argued here that far from resolving the difficulties of the Kantian ac- 
count, Kierkegaard’s interpretation only serves to multiply them. But it is 
also shown that Kierkegaard’s analysis of the phenomenon that he calls “anx- 
iety about sin” does provide the materials for an alternative interpretation of 
the origin of moral evil in man. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 43, No. 1, January 2005 


God’s Immutability and the Necessity of Descartes’ Eternal Truths, 
DAN KAUFMAN 


Descartes held that the eternal truths are freely created by God, and that 
the eternal truths are necessary truths. This paper examines Descartes’s ex- 
planation of the necessity of the eternal truths. It argues that the most prom- 
inent interpretation of Descartes’s explanation, the immutability interpreta- 
tion, is either too weak to account for the necessity of the eternal truths or it 
is too strong (in that it would commit Descartes to necessitarianism). It then 
offers an alternative interpretation of Descartes’s explanation and presents 
some of the virtues of such an explanation. 


Desgabets on the Creation of Eternal Truths, MONTE COOK 


Recent discussions have raised several controversies about how to in- 
terpret Descartes’s doctrine on the creation of the eternal truths. In light of 
these controversies, this paper pieces together both Desgabets’s interpreta- 
tion of Descartes and Desgabets’s own doctrine. In Desgabets we get from a 
Cartesian and a near contemporary of Descartes: an interpretation of Des- 
cartes’s doctrine of the creation of eternal truths, a criticism of Descartes’s 
version of the doctrine purportedly based on Descartes’s own principles, and 
the development of the supposedly correct version of the doctrine that Des- 
cartes would have advocated had he been truer to his own principles. 
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Cordemoy and Occasionalism, STEVEN NADLER 


This paper offers a close examination of the nature and extent of the 
seventeenth century Cartesian philosopher Geraud de Cordemoy’s commit- 
ment to the doctrine of occasionalism. It is argued that while Cordemoy is in- 
deed a thorough going occasionalist, most scholarship on Cordemoy has 
failed to recognize that his major philosophical work, the Six Discours, does 
not provide sufficient grounds for assessing Cordemoy’s occasionalism (es- 
pecially with respect to the mind’s own causal powers), and that one must 
turn to some later writings, unpublished in his lifetime, for his views on the 
soul and causation. 


Self-Knowledge in Descartes and Malebranche, LAWRENCE NOLAN 
and JOHN WHIPPLE 


Recent commentators have argued that Nicolas Malebranche mounts a 
devastating internal critique of Descartes’s theory of self-knowledge by 
showing that we lack a clear and distinct idea of the nature of the human 
mind. The authors defend Descartes against Malebranche’s strongest argu- 
ment by appealing to the former’s account of scientia, deduction, the role of 
the imagination in achieving mathematical knowledge, and the relation be- 
tween human and divine knowledge. In the process, they show that Male- 
branche’s polemic fails as an internal critique, as it relies on aspects of his 
theory of vision in God that Descartes would reject. 


Does Malebranche Need Efficacious Ideas? The Cognitive Faculties, 
the Ontological Status of Ideas and Human Attention, SUSAN 
PEPPERS-BATES 


The paper's main argument challenges an interpretation of Nicolas Mal- 
ebranche’s “efficacious ideas,” whereby they become genuine causal agents. 
Making ideas true causal agents within God elevates divine reason at the ex- 
pense of the divine will, nullifying the role of the human faculties. Making 
ideas qua ideas causally active violates both the strictures of Malebranche’s 
occasionalist metaphysics and his substance-mode ontology. Additionally, 
denying Malebranche’s commitment to the soul’s cognitive and volitional ca- 
pacities makes it impossible to understand the belief in human intellectual 
and moral agency that motivated much of Malebranche’s work. This paper 
contends that a close analysis of the ontology of divine ideas and of God qua 
efficacious substance defuses the appeal of this recent misinterpretation. It 
argues that not only does Malebranche believe the human mind has knowing 
powers, but also that his specific conception of our will’s “attention” renders 
causally efficacious ideas superfluous. This view preserves Malebranche’s 
Christian Rationalism, for the real use of the intellect and proper use of the 
will is the key to Malebranche’s honoring the God whose divine image those 
faculties reflect. 
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Justice and Personal Pursuits, KOK-CHOR TAN 


The institutional approach to justice offers a division of labor that pro- 
vides a way of balancing the demands of egalitarian justice and personal pur- 
suits. G.A. Cohen rejects the institutional approach on the ground that its 
limited focus on institutions represents an “evasion” of the burdens of jus- 
tice. Taking Rawls as his main target, Cohen argues that Rawls's difference 
principle, understood as a principle limited to the basic structure of society, 
allows for excessive inequalities due to the selfish acquisitiveness of the tal- 
ented. Thus justice, Cohen argues, should be concerned not just with the 
rules of institutions but with personal choices and conduct within these 
rules. However, Rawls’s institutional approach need not result in inequalities 
as excessive as Cohen thinks. Moreover, not only does Cohen’s rejection of 
the institutional approach effectively deny meaningful space for personal 
pursuits, there is no reason on grounds of egalitarian justice to go beyond the 
institutional approach. 


Reflection without Equilibrium, DANIEL BONEVAC 


John Rawls provides an account of ethical reflection as going “back and 
forth” between considered judgments and principles, adjusting each in light 
of the other. Why, however, should we expect the process of reflection to 
lead to equilibrium? Rawls offers little argument. In fact, we have no reason 
to expect equilibrium to emerge from the process of reflection Rawls de- 
scribes. On Rawls’s own conception, the equilibrium problem (the question 
whether reflection will reach equilibrium in a finite time) is unsolvable. So 
are the problem of selecting an optimal conception of justice and the dispute 
between intuitionism and Rawlsian constructivism. We can nonetheless de- 
velop a concept of reflection and an alternative to equilibrium that can play 
much the same methodological role as reflective equilibrium without any 
commitment to termination of the process after a finite time. The resulting 
dynamic approach transforms Rawls’s Kantian constructivism into a prag- 
matic intuitionism. 
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Challenges to the Hypothesis of Extended Cognition, ROBERT D. 
RUPERT 


In recent decades, increasing support has emerged for the view that hu- 
man cognition is extended. According to this view (“HEC”) human cognitive 
states literally comprise elements beyond the boundary of the human organ- 
ism. This paper raises two kinds of objections to HEC: first, it is argued that 
HEC implies strongly counterintuitive belief attributions; second, when HEC 
is taken as its advocates seem to intend it, as part of the philosophical foun- 
dation of cognitive science, it appears poorly motivated. This last claim is 
supported by a review of empirical literature on memory and a discussion of 
less radical ways to accommodate intimate interaction between the human 
organism and its environment. In some cases, adopting HEC results in a sig- 
nificant loss of explanatory power; in others doing so yields only a gratuitous 
reinterpretation of results that can, at little cost, be systematically accounted 
for within a more conservative framework. 


Davidson’s Objection to Horwich’s Minimalism about Truth, KIRK 
LUDWIG 


This paper shows how one can respond, within truth-+theoretic seman- 
tics, without appeal to parataxis, to Davidson’s objection to the intelligibility 
of Horwich’s statement of the minimalist position on truth. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 101, No. 9, September 2004 


The Paradox of Moral Worth, KELLY SORENSEN 


The motive to be morally worthy or virtuous seems like a good motive. 
But there are cases where aiming at virtue can make one less virtuous than 
one would be otherwise. There is then a paradox of moral worth, not unlike 
Bishop Butler’s paradoxes of pleasure and utility. One explanation for the 
paradox is instrumental; but there are two important noninstrumental expla- 
nations, one concerning disproportion, the other concerning what we might 
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call modal sensitivity. This article describes the paradox and argues for these 
explanations. 


There Is No Door: Finally Solving the Problem of Moral Luck, 
DARREN DOMSKY 


The problem of moral luck is the problem of how to deal with our con- 
flicting intuitions about whether moral blameworthiness varies with luck in 
cases of negligence. A popular solution is to deny that it varies. This has al- 
ways been the right solution, but never for the right reason, and it shows: pro- 
ponents not only flounder, but often do not even convince themselves. Our 
culprit, and our key, is an unsuspected psychological explanation. Our intu- 
ition that blameworthiness varies with luck is actually the product of two 
subtle but powerful psychological biases: we tend to be selfishly drawn to 
moral convictions that personally favor us, and we tend to optimistically be- 
lieve we are luckier than our peers. We intuit, in other words, exactly what 
selfish, irrationally optimistic people would be tempted to intuit. This is ab- 
surd, and on top of that it is tragic. It is time for it to end. 


MIND 
Vol. 113, No. 452, October 2004 


Multigrade Predicates, ALEX OLIVER and TIMOTHY SMILEY 


The history of the idea of predicate is the history of its emancipation. 
The lesson of this paper is that there are two more steps to take. The first is 
to recognize that predicates need not have a fixed degree, the second that 
they can combine with plural terms. The authors begin by articulating the 
notion of a multigrade predicate: one that takes variably many arguments. 
They counter objections to the very idea posed by Peirce, Dummett’s Frege, 
and Strawson. They show that the arguments of a multigrade predicate must 
be grouped into places, with perhaps several arguments occupying positions 
at a place. Variability may relate to places or positions. Russell’s multiple 
judgement predicate turns out to be just one example of a family—‘is neces- 
sarily true of,” “is said of,” “is instantiated by,” and so on—of predicates with 
variably many places. Our main concern, however, is lists. Any adequate ac- 
count of lists must include plural as well as singular terms. On one account, 
lists are mere strings of separate arguments, which occupy variably many po- 
sitions within a place of a multigrade predicate. A quite different account 
takes the list itself to be a compound plural term. The authors compare these 
rival conceptions, and reach some surprising conclusions. As a coda, they 
deploy the conceptual apparatus developed in the paper to assess Morton’s 
pioneer system of multigrade logic. 
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Modal Realism and Metaphysical Nihilism, GONZALO RODRIGUEZ- 
PEREYRA 


This paper argues that modal realism, the thesis that there exist nonac- 
tual possible individuals and worlds, can be made compatible with metaphys- 
ical nihilism, the thesis that it is possible that nothing concrete exists. Modal 
realism as developed by Lewis rules out the possibility of a world where 
nothing concrete exists and so conflicts with metaphysical nihilism. This pa- 
per argues that modal realism can be modified so as to be compatible with 
metaphysical nihilism. Such a modification makes modal realism neither in- 
cur further theoretical costs nor lose its theoretical benefits. Thus such a 
modification constitutes an improvement of modal realism. 


A New Route to the Necessity of Origin, GUY ROHRBAUGH and 
LOUIS DeROSSET 


Saul Kripke has claimed that there are necessary connections between 
material things and their material origins. The usual defences of such neces- 
sity of origin theses appeal to either a sufficiency of origin principle or a 
branching-times model of necessity. In this paper the authors offer a differ- 
ent defence. Their argument proceeds from more modest “independence 
principles,” which govern the processes by which material objects are pro- 
duced. Independence principles are motivated, in turn, by appeal to a plausi- 
ble metaphysical principle governing such processes, their invulnerability to 
nonlocal prevention. We outline the new argument, and distinguish it from 
both of the usual defences. 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 88, No. 1, January 2005 


What Part of ‘Know’ Don’t You Understand? DEBORAH BROWN 


In the seventeenth century the terms “wit” and “humour” carried dis- 
tinct connotations, “wit” being connected with our intellectual faculties, and 
“humour” with our physiologically based temperaments and dispositions to 
certain kinds of emotional response. At some stage the distinction between 
wit and humour became blurred, the consequence of which is that nowadays 
the term “humour” is no longer regarded as connoting any intrinsic connec- 
tion to our affective states and dispositions. Indeed, defenders of humour as 
a philosophical aid often regard humour as serving reason to the extent that 
it remains detached from any affective engagement with the subject matter. 
This paper argues that humour cannot serve this function without being 
some kind of an affective experience. In arguing this thesis, several theories 
of humour are demolished and dubious jokes presented. 
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Humour and Paradox Laid Bare, PETER CAVE 


1. Question: how do you keep a blonde occupied all day? Answer: give 
her shampoo, with the instructions: “Lather, rinse, repeat.” 2. “Two fish in a 
tank. One says to the other, ‘So, how do we drive this thing?” Philosophical 
paradoxes and jokes sabotage expectations; they rely upon veiling incongru- 
ities. Indeed, an all-seeing god would see no joke and meet no paradox. This 
paper is engaged in sabotage spotting, in veil stripping. It lays bare various 
jokes’ mechanisms, seeking to cast some light on informing, rationality, be- 
lief, and assent. Working from Moore’s Paradox, the paper introduces the 
Machiavelli Puzzles, doubt generators and the paradox of oath swearing, dis- 
cussing informational absurdities, deferred absurdities, maskings and the 
omnivorous fallacy. Other related paradoxes touched upon include the Liar, 
the Preface and the Placebo Paradox. The cast includes Buridan, Brer Rab- 
bit, Munchausen—and the odd utilitarian. 


The Good, the Bad and the Funny, OLIVER CONOLLY and 
BASHSHAR HAYDAR 


This article argues for amoralism about jokes, the view that jokes are 
neither moral nor immoral This is based on the notion that jokes merely en- 
tertain, and do not express a belief in, say, racist or sexist or nationalist ste- 
reotypes. Amoralism is distinguished from ethicism, the view that the immo- 
rality of a joke must diminish its funniness, and immoralism, the view that the 
immorality of a joke can sometimes enhance its funniness. Ethicism distin- 
guishes between joke tokens and joke types in order to accommodate the 
phenomenon of jokes told by members of an ethnic group which use stereo- 
types about that group. It is argued that the distinction is unsustainable. It is 
also argued that the immoralist view that we abandon our moral commit- 
ments when making jokes is implausible. It is argued however that amoral- 
ism about jokes does not support amoralism about art, comic art in particu- 
lar, and in fact supports ethicism about art. 


Morality Gags, NICKOLAS PAPPAS 


A kind of joke that Nietzsche tells often especially fills Beyond Good 
and Evil. Up to a point, Bergson’s Laughter elucidates it. Laughter homes in 
on the ambiguity between moral and physical, figurative and literal; Ni- 
etzsche’s gags exemplify that ambiguity, playing a word’s literal psychologi- 
cal sense against its moralizing (figurative) use. Bergson’s elucidation falls 
short, though. He sees society laughing at outsiders, whereas Nietzsche 
imagines laughter from outside, typically from a radically improved future. 
Accordingly Nietzsche tells a joke that will be funny, that remains unfunny 
today because morality touts itself as the only language-game in town, re- 
pressing ambiguities between moral and psychological language and gagging 
the buffoon. When moral language appears literal, the joker who jumbles 
moral and nonmoral meanings seems to be saying nothing. Only when un- 
conditional morality passes will Nietzsche’s quips be seen for the double en- 
tendres they are. 
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Schopenhauer’s Laughter, PETER B. LEWIS 


It is a surprise to discover that Schopenhauer, the philosopher of pessi- 
mism, is the proponent of a major theory of humour, the incongruity theory. 
The aim of this paper, in addition to considering some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the incongruity theory, is to explore the role of laughter in 
Schopenhauer’s pessimistic vision of the world. A radical interpretation of 
his claim that life can be seen as tragic or comic is the idea that the very same 
features of life which are at one time seen as tragic can at another time be 
seen as comic. Understood in this way, Schopenhauer’s theory of laughter 
adds a diabolical dimension to his pessimism. 


Is a Sense of Humour a Virtue? JOHN LIPPITT 


Robert C. Roberts has argued that a sense of humour can be a moral vir- 
tue. The author shows how such a claim is rooted in Aristotle’s Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. Drawing on Aristotle and Kierkegaard, he explores what fea- 
tures a “virtuous” sense of humour would need to possess. The author 
supports Roberts’s view that certain forms of moral wisdom are partially con- 
stituted by the possession of a certain kind of sense of humour, and that ex- 
posure to such can be a useful tool in moral education. It does not follow 
from this, however, that such a sense of humour is a distinct virtue. The au- 
thor also criticizes Roberts’s claim that a sense of humour needs to be ac- 
companied by compassion and hope to count as “virtuous,” and aims to show 
how humour lacking such qualities can play a role of vital ethical importance, 
such as fostering the self-recognition upon which self-knowledge depends. 


Comic Normativity and the Ethics of Humor, PHILIP PERCIVAL 


Various species of comic moralism hold, respectively, various moral 
properties to impact negatively on funniness. One species (which, contrary 
to popular belief, de Sousa eschews) holds as much of “is sexist or racist.” A 
simple argument for it relies on two premises, one of which is another spe- 
cies of comic moralism. These premises are: (A) It is morally wrong to be 
amused by jokes that are sexist or racist, and (B) The property x possesses 
just when it is morally wrong to be amused by x impacts negatively on funni- 
ness. Whereas Jacobson and d’Arms grant (A) before attacking (B), some dif- 
ficulties for (A) are raised and a case for (B) they ignore developed on the ba- 
sis of McDowell’s doctrine that all nonmoral reasons are “silenced” by 
categorical moral demands. Ultimately, this case is seen to fail, however. Si- 
lencing does not require the species of comic moralism (B) expresses. 


Two Comic Plot Structures, NOEL CARROLL 
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Minimalism and the Value of Truth, MICHAEL P. LYNCH 


Minimalists generally see themselves as engaged in a descriptive 
project. They maintain that they can explain everything we want to say about 
truth without appealing to anything other than the T-schema, that is, the idea 
that the proposition that p is true i. p. This paper argues that despite recent 
claims to the contrary, minimalists cannot explain one important belief many 
people have about truth, namely, that truth is good. If that is so, then mini- 
malism, and possibly deflationism as a whole, must be rejected or recast as a 
profoundly revisionary project. 


Relativity of Value and the Consequentialist Umbrella, JENNIE 
LOUSIE 


Does the real difference between nonconsequentialist and consequen- 
tialist theories lie in their approach to value? Nonconsequentialist theories 
are thought either to allow a different kind of value (namely, agent-relative 
value) or to advocate a different response to value (“honoring” rather than 
“promoting”). One objection to this idea implies that all normative theories 
are describable as consequentialist. But then the distinction between honor- 
ing and promoting collapses into the distinction between relative and neutral 
value. A proper description of nonconsequentialist theories can only be 
achieved by including a distinction between temporal relativity and neutrality 
in addition to the distinction between agent-relativity and agent-neutrality. 


Who Owns the Product? DANIEL ATTAS 


If persons fully own themselves and can acquire, by unilateral acts, un- 
conditional full property rights to previously unowned natural resources, 
then by these same principles of property they also own the products of their 
property and of their labor. But (a) the principles of property are silent on 
the question of the division of joint products; and (b) the market is a form of 
cooperation in production which makes the total social product a joint prod- 
uct. In the circumstances of an unrestrained fully developed market, there- 
fore, it is not fully determinate what one’s product is. Thus the holdings that 
each person ends up with cannot be justified merely in terms of ownership of 
products. This paper offers an explanation of why some may resist this view 
of the market. 
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What Do You Do with Misleading Evidence? MICHAEL VEBER 


Gilbert Harman has presented an argument to the effect that if S knows 
that p then S knows that any evidence for not-p is misleading. Therefore S is 
warranted in being dogmatic about anything he happens to know. This paper 
explains, and rejects, Sorensen’s attempt to solve the paradox via Jackson’s 
theory of conditionals. S is not in a position to disregard evidence even when - 
he knows it to be misleading. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 112, No. 4, October 2003 


Does the Categorical Imperative Give Rise to a Contradiction in the 
Will? ELIJAH MILLGRAM 


New Kantian moral philosophers (such as Onora O’Neill, Barbara Her- 
man and Christine Korsgaard) hold that one may act on maxims only if they 
pass the Cl-procedure. Not performing an action if its maxim does not pass 
the Cl-procedure is itself an action or plan of action; the maxim which ex- 
presses the willingness to adopt this constraint must also pass the Cl-proce- 
dure. But this maxim fails at the contradiction in the will stage of the proce- 
dure. New Kantian moral theory is consequently self-refuting. 


How Truth Governs Belief, NISHI SHAH 


Selflessness and Responsibility for Self: Is Deference Compatible 
with Autonomy? ANDREA C. WESTLUND 


This paper argues that deep or “self-abnegating” deference to the will of 
another compromises autonomy even when that deference is wholeheartedly 
endorsed by the agent himself. Identificationist models of autonomy, such as 
those developed by Harry Frankfurt and Michael Bratman, appear unable to 
capture this defect of autonomy. This paper defends an alternative concep- 
tion of autonomy centered on the notion of “responsibility for self,” under- 
stood as a disposition to hold oneself answerable, for one’s action guiding 
commitments, to external critical perspectives. Self-governance of choice 
and action requires self-governance of practical reasoning, which in turn re- 
quires appropriate responsiveness to the normative pressures faced by re- 
flective agents like us. Whereas the self-responsible agent can be engaged in 
potentially open-ended justificatory dialogue about his action guiding com- 
mitments, self-abnegating deference undermines such responsiveness, 
thereby undermining the self-responsibility that is crucial to autonomy. 
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Descriptivism, Pretense, and the Frege-Russell Problems, 
FREDERICK KROON 


Neodescriptivists like Frank Jackson and David Lewis think that they 
are in a far better position to tackle the problems that led Frege and Russell 
to their descriptivist accounts of reference than neo-Millians. Their view, 
however, does not take proper account of the curious “phenomenology” of 
the Frege-Russell locutions: in particular, the way an identity statement may 
appear to identify two things, or the way a singular negative existential seems 
to presuppose the existence of something in the course of stating “this 
thing’s” nonexistence. Mark Crimmins has addressed this problem of “phe- 
nomenology” by invoking pretense in the context of a broad commitment to 
neo-Millianism. This paper argues that he is right to invoke pretense, but 
wrong in the way he does this. The author’s solution sees the problem as one 
that integrally involves both pretense and the theory of reference, and he ar- 
gues that the way an appeal to pretense helps us solve the problem at the 
same time suggests a new argument for neo-descriptivism. 


Form, Substance, and Mechanism, ROBERT PASNAU 


Scholastic philosophers transformed the notion of what a form is, re- 
placing what was for Aristotle a mode of functional explanation with some- 
thing much more like an internal efficient cause. On this account, the road 
from Aristotelian function to modern mechanism runs through the medieval 
understanding of form. After considering the medieval background, this pa- 
per evaluates the extent to which substantial forms can be seen to have sur- 
vived in the work of Descartes, Boyle, and Locke. Contrary to some recent 
suggestions, Descartes accepts virtually nothing of the doctrine. Boyle and 
especially Locke, however, can be read as accepting large portions of the 
doctrine, albeit within a mechanistic framework. 


Some Stuffs are Not Sums of Stuff, DAVID BARNETT 


Rocking the Foundations of Cartesian Knowledge: Critical Notice of 
Janet Broughton, Descartes’s Method of Doubt, LEX NEWMAN 
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What Ayer Saw When He Was Dead, ABIGAIL L. ROSENTHAL 


It was news verging on sensational when A. J. Ayer came back from four 
minutes of heart death with a report of what he saw. Especially since the phi- 
losopher, who publicized his near-death experience (“NDE”) in 1988, in the 
Telegraph and the Spectator, was known for his lifelong rejection of religion 
and the supernatural. But, as will be seen, Ayer’s beliefs on that head were 
substantially unchanged, if more ambivalently expressed, and the interest of 
his NDE lies elsewhere—in what it reveals about his philosophy. 


The Empire of Masks: Pluralism and Monism in Politics and 
Architecture, SAMIR YOUNES 


This essay assesses the opposition of pluralism and monism with re- 
spect to politics and architecture, developing the argument within three gen- 
eral areas: the spurious association between political intentions and architec- 
tural character, the distinctions and commonalties between political freedom 
and artistic freedom, and the adverse effect of inappropriate associations be- 
tween political content and artistic form in general and, in particular, the per- 
ceptual impairment of the processes by which buildings come to be endowed 
with their suitable character. 


The Standing is Slippery, MICHAEL J. WREEN 


This paper is a critical examination of the so-called slippery slope argu- 
ment for the conservative position on abortion. The argument was discussed 
in the philosophic literature some time back, but has since fallen into disfa- 
vor. The argument is first exposed and a general objection to it is advanced, 
then rebutted. Rosalind Hursthouse’s more detailed and stronger objection is 
next aired, but also found less than convincing. In the course of discussing 
her objection, the correct form of the argument is identified, and it is noted 
that rejection of the argument requires finding fault with its inductive 
premise. That, in turn, requires either (a) identifying and defending a cutoff 
point other than conception, or (b) not identifying a cutoff point but directly 
attacking the argument’s conclusion. As far as (a) is concerned, all except 
one alternative cutoff point have severe problems that have been well dis- 
cussed in the literature. The one that does not, the appearance of the “primi- 
tive streak,” is examined in detail, but ultimately rejected. As for (b), five dif- 
ferent grounds for rejecting the conclusion are identified and discussed, but 
none is found plausible. Variations on the slippery slope argument, concern- 
ing different conclusions that it may have, are then distinguished, related to 
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each other, and critically discussed, and the paper ends with some cautionary 
remarks about the defense of the argument tendered. 


Holistic Explanations of Events, AVIEZER TUCKER 


Explanations of descriptions of events are undivided, holistic, units of 
analysis for the purpose of justification. Their justifications are based on the 
transmission of information about the past and its interpretation and analy- 
sis. Further analysis of explanations of descriptions of events is redundant. 
The “holistic” model of explanations fits better the actual practices of scien- 
tists, historians and ordinary people who utter explanatory propositions than 
competing models. This paper considers the “inference to the best explana- 
tion” model and argues that under one interpretation, the model cannot ac- 
count for all the paradigmatic cases of explanation of description of events 
that the paper presents, though under another interpretation the model fits 
comfortably with the paper’s holistic model. Finally, the paper argues that 
there is nothing intrinsic or structural to distinguish holistic explanations of 
descriptions of events from other hypothetical propositions because the 
pragmatic context of inquiry may well determine exclusively whether a prop- 
osition is considered explanatory. 


On Knowing Which Thing I Am, JOEL SMITH 


Russell’s Principle states that in order to think about an object I must 
know which thing it is, in the sense of being able to distinguish it from all 
other things. This paper shows that, contra Strawson, Evans, and Cassam, 
Russell’s Principle cannot be applied to first-person thought so as to yield 
necessary conditions of self-consciousness. 


Reeling and A-Reasoning: Surprise Examinations and Newcomb’s 
Tale, PETER CAVE 


Certain paradoxes set us reeling endlessly. In surprise examination par- 
adoxes, pupils’ reasonings lead them to reel between expecting an examina- 
tion and expecting none. With Newcomb’s puzzle, choosers reel between 
reasoning in favour of choosing just one box and choosing two. The para- 
doxes demand an answer to what it is rational to believe or do. Highlighting 
other reelings and puzzles, this paper shows that the paradoxes should come 
as no surprise. The paradoxes demand an end to our reasoning when the 
conditions they set ensure no end. They equivocate between, so to speak, 
reasoning in heaven and reasoning on earth; and, on the conditions set, not 
even an infinite god could reach a conclusion. 
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The Phenomenology of Cognition Or What Is It Like to Think That P? 
DAVID PITT 


A number of philosophers endorse, without argument, the view that 
there is something it is like consciously to think that p, which is distinct from 
what it is like consciously to think that g. This thesis, if true, would have im- 
portant consequences for philosophy of mind and cognitive science. This pa- 
per offers two arguments for it. The first argument claims it would be impos- 
sible introspectively to distinguish conscious thoughts with respect to their 
content if there were not something it is like to think them. This argument is 
defended against several objections. The second argument uses what are 
called “minimal pair” experiences—sentences read without and with under- 
standing—to induce in the reader an experience of the kind this paper claims 
exists. Further objections are considered and rebutted. 


Locke’s Essay, Book I: The Question-Begging Status of the Anti- 
Nativist Arguments, RAFFAELLA DE ROSA 


This paper argues against the received view that the antinativist argu- 
ments of book 1 of Locke’s Essay conclusively challenge nativism. The au- 
thor begins by reconstructing the chief argument of book 1 and its corollary 
arguments. The paper calls attention to their dependence on “the Awareness 
Principle,” namely, the view that there are no ideas in the mind of which the 
mind either is not currently aware or has not been aware in the past. The au- 
thor then argues that the arguments’ dependence on this principle is question 
begging on two counts. Unless this principle is defended, Locke’s arguments 
beg the question against Descartes and Leibniz because their nativism im- 
plies the denial of the awareness principle. And even when Locke defended 
the principle, his arguments remain question begging because they presup- 
pose the empiricism they aim to prove. The disclosure of the question-beg- 
ging status of these arguments debunks a seemingly powerful way of attack- 
ing nativism. 


Aesthetic Testimony: What Can We Learn from Others about Beauty 
and Art? AARON MESKIN 


The thesis that esthetic testimony cannot provide aesthetic justification 
or knowledge is widely accepted—even by realists about aesthetic properties 
and values. This Kantian position is mistaken. Some testimony about beauty 
and artistic value can provide a degree of aesthetic justification and, perhaps, 
even knowledge. That is, there are cases in which one can be justified in 
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making an aesthetic judgment purely on the basis of someone else’s testi- 
mony. But widespread aesthetic unreliability creates a problem for much 
aesthetic testimony. Hence, most testimony about art does not have much 
epistemic value. The situation is somewhat different with respect to aes- 
thetic testimony about nature, proofs, and theories. 


Epicurean Equanimity Towards Death, KAI DRAPER 


This paper assesses two reformulations of Epicurus’ argument that 
“death . . . is nothing to us, since while we exist, death is not present; and 
whenever death is present, we do not exist.” The first resembles many con- 
temporary reformulations in that it attempts to reach the conclusion that 
death is not to the disadvantage of its subject. The author argues that this 
rather anachronistic sort of reformulation cannot succeed. The second refor- 
mulation stays closer to the spirit of Epicurus’ actual position on death by at- 
tempting to reach the conclusion that it is inappropriate to fear or dread or 
have any other negative affective response towards death. The author raises 
a plausible objection to this argument, suggesting that dissatisfaction is 
sometimes an appropriate response to the approach of death. The paper 
then goes on to consider the possibility that Epicurus was partly right in that 
it may always be inappropriate to dread death. 


Indicator Reliabilism, JAMES CHASE 


In “Epistemic Folkways and Scientific Epistemology” Goldman offers a 
theory of justification inspired by the exemplar account of concept represen- 
tation. The author discusses the connection and concludes that the analogy 
does not support the theory offered. He then argues that Goldman’s rule con- 
sequentialist framework for analysis is vulnerable to a problem of epistemic 
access, and uses this to present an analysis of justification as an indicator 
concept people use to track how well the evaluated agent is doing with re- 
spect to the primary epistemic norm of believing truths and not falsehoods. 
A theory of justification along these lines is then given, and its prospects of 
handling the evil demon objection to reliabilism are assessed. 


Skepticism, Contextualism, and Discrimination, JONATHAN 
SCHAFFER 


The skeptic says that “knowledge” is an absolute term, whereas the con- 
textualist says that “knowledge” is a relationally absolute term. Which is the 
better hypothesis about “knowledge”? And what implications do these hy- 
potheses about “knowledge” have for knowledge? This paper argues that the 
skeptic has the better hypothesis about “knowledge,” but that both hypothe- 
ses about “knowledge” have deeply antiskeptical implications for knowledge, 
since both presuppose our capacity for epistemically salient discrimination. 
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Justification and the Social Nature of Knowledge, KEVIN MEEKER 


In this paper the author closely examines some of Gilbert Harman’s 
cases that purport to show that one can have a justified true belief that does 
not constitute knowledge because of the social environment. He provides an 
account of these cases that helps us not only understand why the people in 
these situations lack knowledge, but also why philosophers have a difficult 
time evaluating these cases. More specifically, the paper argues that in these 
cases it should be concluded that the cognizers lack justification. The author 
also shows how this account sheds some light on certain aspects of the inter- 
nalism/externalism debate. 


On the Conceptual, Psychological, and Moral Status of Zombies, 
Swamp-Beings, and Other ‘Behaviourally Indistinguishable’ 
Creatures, JULIA TANNEY 


This paper argues that it would be unprincipled to withhold mental 
predicates from our behavioural duplicates however unlike us they are “on 
the inside.” The arguments are unusual insofar as they rely neither on an im- 
plicit commitment to logical behaviourism in any of its various forms nor to a 
verificationist theory of meaning. Nor do they depend upon prior metaphysi- 
cal commitments or to philosophical “intuitions.” Rather, in assembling re- 
minders about how the application of our consciousness and propositional 
attitude concepts are ordinarily defended, the author argues on explanatory 
and moral grounds that they cannot be legitimately withheld from creatures 
who behave, and who would continue to behave, like us. She urges that we 
should therefore reject the invitation to revise the application of these con- 
cepts in the ways that would be required by recent proposals in the philoso- 
phy of mind. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 49, No. 2, April 2004 


Socrates’ Avowals of Knowledge, DAVID WOLFSDORF 


The paper examines Socrates’ avowals and disavowals of knowledge in 
the standardly accepted early Platonic dialogues. It is shown that, in particu- 
lar, alleged avowals of knowledge have been variously misinterpreted. The 
author demonstrates that there are inconsistencies among Socrates’ avowals 
and disavowals of ethical knowledge. It is argued that the most important re- 
cent attempts to resolve Socrates’ avowals and disavowals of knowledge (for 
example, Vlastos’s) fail. A novel interpretation is then offered that depends 
upon a fundamental adjustment in the interpretation of Socrates’ utterances 
in the texts. The practice of assembling all of Socrates’ topic relevant utter- 
ances, divorced from context, and attempting to distill from these consistent 
philosophical principles is rejected as naive. In contrast, it is argued that 
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Plato uses Socrates in various ways in various texts in order to achieve cer- 
tain pedagogical objectives. On this depends the correct interpretation of So- 
crates’ occasional avowals of ethical knowledge as well as the general episte- 
mological, specifically ethical epistemological commitments that Plato 
intended to advance in the early dialogues. The paper concludes with an ex- 
planation of the function of Socrates’ occasional avowals of ethical knowl- 
edge as well as an account of the ethical epistemological commitments that 
Plato intended to advance among the early dialogues. 


Definitions and Paradigms: Laches’ First Definition, ØYVIND 
RABBAS 


Laches’ first definition is rejected because it is somehow formally inade- 
quate, but it is not clear exactly how this is so. On my interpretation, the fail- 
ure of this definition cannot be explained by reference to the distinction be- 
tween universals and particulars. Rather, it provides a paradigm of courage, 
which is inadequate because it fails to make clear how it is to be projected 
into other, nonparadigmatic cases. The definition is interesting because it ar- 
ticulates essential elements of the dominant moral tradition, including both 
its normative content (it is is too conservative and aristocratic) and its form 
(it is sustained by a certain limited canon of ideals, idols, and images of excel- 
lence). Socrates’ elenchus of this definition thus amounts to a challenge to 
this tradition. 


On (mis)Interpreting Plato’s Ion, SUZANNE STERN-GILLET 


Plato’s Ion, despite its frail frame and traditionally modest status in the 
corpus, has given rise to large exegetical claims. Thus some historians of 
aesthetics, reading it alongside page 205 of the Symposium, have sought to 
identify in it the seeds of the post-Kantian notion of “art” as nontechnical 
making, and to trace to it the Romantic conception of the poet as a creative 
genius. Others have argued that, in the Jon, Plato has Socrates assume the 
existence of a techne of poetry. In this article, these claims are challenged on 
exegetical and philosophical grounds. To this effect, Plato’s use of potetes 
and poiesis in the Symposium is analyzed, the defining criteria of techne in 
the Jon and other dialogues are identified and discussed, and the “Romantic” 
interpretation of the dialogue is traced to Shelley’s tendentious translation of 
it. These critical developments lead to what is presented as a more faithful 
reading of the dialogue. In the Jon, it is claimed, Plato seeks to subvert the 
traditional status of poetry by having Socrates argue that poetry is both non- 
rational and noncognitive in nature. In the third part of the article, sugges- 
tions are offered as to the contribution made by the fon to the evolution of 
Plato’s reflections on poetic composition, and particularly as to the reasons 
which later induced Plato to substitute the concept of mimesis for that of in- 
spiration in his account of poetry. 
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Epistemicism and the Combined Spectrum, TORIN ALTER and 
STUART RACHELS 


Derek Parfit’s combined spectrum argument seems to conflict with 
epistemicism, a viable theory of vagueness. While Parfit argues for the inde- 
terminacy of personhood, epistemicism denies indeterminacy. But, the au- 
thors argue, the linguistically based determinacy that epistemicism supports 
lacks the sort of normative or ontological significance that concerns Parfit. 
Thus, they reformulate his argument to make it consistent with epistemicism. 
They also dispute Roy Sorensen’s suggestion that Parfit’s argument relies on 
an assumption that fuels resistance to epistemicism, namely, that “the magni- 
tude of a modification must be proportional to its effect.” 


Strong Necessitarianism: The Nomological Identity of Possible 
Worlds, ALEXANDER BIRD 


Dispositional essentialism, a plausible view about the natures of (sparse 
or natural) properties, yields a satisfying explanation of the nature of laws 
also. The resulting necessitarian conception of laws comes in a weaker ver- 
sion, which allows differences between possible worlds as regards which 
laws hold in those worlds and a stronger version that does not. The main aim 
of this paper is to articulate what is involved in accepting the stronger ver- 
sion, most especially the consequence that all possible properties exist in all 
worlds. The author also suggests that there is no particularly strong reason 
for preferring the weaker to the stronger version. For example, Armstrong’s 
instantiation condition on universals entails that according to strong necessi- 
tarianism every property is instantiated in all possible worlds. But first we do 
not need to accept Armstrong’s instantiation condition, in part because his 
arguments for it are forceful only for a contingentist about laws and proper- 
ties. Secondly, even if we do accept the condition, the consequence that all 
properties are instantiated is not itself contradictory, so long as any form of 
necessitarianism holds. Strong necessitarianism is prima facie counterintui- 
tive. But for that matter so is weak necessitarianism. Accepting either weak 
or strong necessitarianism requires denying the force of intuition in this area. 
And indeed we have every reason to deny the force of intuition and its pri- 
mary source, imagination, concerning modal facts. 
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Folk Theories of the Third Kind, DAVID BRADDON-MITCHELL 


The idea of a folk theory has played many important roles in much re- 
cent philosophy. To do the work they are designed for, they need to be both 
internal features of agents who possess them, and yet scrutable without the 
full resources of empirical cognitive science. The worry for the theorist of 
folk theories, is that only one of these desiderata is met in each plausible con- 
ception of a folk theory. This paper outlines a third conception that meets 
them both. 


Self-Deception and Moral Responsibility, NETL LEVY 


The self-deceived are usually held to be moral responsible for their 
state. This paper argues that this attribution of responsibility makes sense 
only against the background of the traditional conception of self-deception, a 
conception that is now widely rejected. In its place, a new conception of self- 
deception has been articulated, which requires neither intentional action by 
self-deceived agents, nor that they posses contradictory beliefs. This new 
conception has neither need nor place for attributions of moral responsibility 
to the self-deceived in paradigmatic cases. Accordingly, people should take 
the final step toward abandoning the traditional conception, and drop the au- 
tomatic attribution of responsibility. Self-deception is simply a kind of mis- 
take, and has no more necessary connection to culpability than have other in- 
tellectual errors. 


In Defence of a Dogma: Davidson, Languages, and Conceptual 
Schemes, ISAAC NEVO 


This paper draws on Davidson’s work to generate counterexamples to 
his claim that since there are no untranslatable languages there are also no al- 
ternative conceptual schemes. The author argues that Davidson’s argument 
to that effect is based upon an equivocation. 


Is Consequential Luck Morally Inconsequential? Empirical 
Psychology and the Reassessment of Moral Luck, EDWARD 
ROYZMAN and RAHUL KUMAR 


Philosophical discussions of the phenomenon that has come to be 
known as “moral luck” have either dismissed it as illusory or touted it as the 
evidence for doubting the probative value of our commitment to certain 
widely avowed views concerning interpersonal assessments of responsibility. 
In this discussion, we present a third, distinctive interpretation of the moral 
luck phenomenon. Drawing upon empirically robust results from psycholog- 
ical studies of judgment bias, we argue that the phenomenon of moral luck is 
demonstrably not illusory. What we suggest, however, is that the phenome- 
non ought not to be taken to countenance doubts about the standards gener- 
ally taken to be regulative of assessments of interpersonal responsibility. 
Rather, its significance lies in foregrounding certain generally unacknowl- 
edged obstacles we face in the process of conclusively applying general valid 
moral standards in making specific judgments of responsibility and desert. 
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The Publisher of The Review of Metaphysics, the Philosophy Education Soci- 
ety, Inc., announces its annual Dissertation Essay Competition. The competi- 
tion is open to all participants who have been awarded the Ph.D. degree in 
philosophy in the United States or Canada during 2004. Entries must be either 
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